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THE  CEREBRO- SPINAL  AXIS. 


By  E.  A.  SCHAFER. 

The  cerebrospinal  axis  is  divided  into  the 
brain  or  encephalon,  the  enlarged  part  within  the 
skull,  and  the  spinal  cord  within  the  vertebral 
canal.  It  is  symmetrical  in  form,  consisting  of 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  separated  to  some  extent 
by  fissures  and  cavities,  but  united  by  various 
portions  of  white  and  grey  nervous  substance 
which  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 

Fig.  1. — ViKW  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS.  (After 

Bourgery.)  i 

The  right  half  of  the  cranium  and  trunk  of  the  body 
has  been  removed  by  a  vertical  section  ;  the  membranes  of 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  roots  and  first  part  of  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
cranial  nerves,  and  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  of  the  right 
side,  have  been  dissected  out  and  laid  separately  on  the 
wall  of  the  skull  and  on  the  several  vertebrce  opposite  to 
the  place  of  their  natural  exit  from  the  cranio-spinal  cavity. 

F,  T,  0,  frontal,  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  of  cere- 
brum ;  C,  cerebellum  ;  P,  pons  Varolii  ;  m  o,  medulla 
oblongata ;  m  s,  m  s,  point  to  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  c  e,  on  the  last  lumbar 
vertebral  spine,  marks  the  cauda  equina ;  v,  the  three 
principal  branches  of  the  nervus  trigeminus ;  C  i,  the 
sub-occipital  or  first  cervical  nerve  ;  C  viii,  the  eighth  or 
lowest  cervical  nerve  ;  D  i,  the  first  dorsal  nerve  ;  D  xii, 
the  last  dorsal ;  L  i,  the  first  lumbar  nerve  ;  L  v,  the  last 
lumbar  ;  S  I,  the  first  sacral  nerve  ;  S  v,  the  fifth  ;  Co  i, 
the  coccygeal  nerve ;  s,  the  left  sacral  plexus. 

form  the  commissures  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  enveloped  within 
the  skull  and  vertebral  canal  by  three  connective 
tissue  membranes,  between  which  are  spaces 
occupied  by  a  clear  fluid  (cerebro-spinal  fluid). 
These  envelopes,  which  will  be  described  later, 
are,  1st,  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  named  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  placed  most  externally  ; 
2nd,  a  delicate  membrane  called  the  arachnoid; 
and,  3rd,  a  highly  vascular  membrane  named  the 
fia  mater,  which  is  next  to,  and  closely  invests 
the  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord. 
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THE  SPINAL  CORD. 


SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spmal  cord  of  spinal  marrow  (medulla  spinalis)  is  about  18  inches  (45 
centimeters)  long,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occi- 
S  bone  to  aboi^t  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Above 
Ft  i   continued  into  the  bulb  (medulla  oblongata) ;  below,  it  tapers  conically  and 
ends  in  a  slender  filament,      flumjmameovurdnd^^^^^^       of  the  spmal  cord 

A  though  the  cord  usually  ends  near  the  lower  border  of  the  body  o  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  its  termination  is  sometimes  .  little  above  or  below  that  pomt,  as 


2.-SECTI0KS  SHOWING  THE  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED  TO  THE  IKCLOSING  THEOA, 
AND  OF  THIS  TO  THE  VERTEBRAL  CANAL.    (Key  and  KetZlUS. ) 

A.  through  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra ;  B,  through  the  tenth  '^^-^^J^g^^/,^  "^^l,  f^^^^^^^ 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  foramen  of  exit  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve-roots  ;  D,  through  t^Y^^*^ 
he  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebr.  ;  E,  through  the  first  sacral  ^^«^tete^^^^^  f^^^ 
covered  by  pia  mater,  is  seen  in  the  centre,  wj  h  the  I'S^^^^^^^^'f^  J'J^^"^;^^^^^  downwards  to 

side  •  the  nerve-roots  on  either  side  form  small  groups  which,  since  tley  pass  oduc^"«  ?  ^ 
tleir  foramina  of  exit,  are  cut  across  ;  the  dura^atral  sheath  is  -Pf  the  ve  ll  This 

the  cord,  and  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  and  fatty  ^^VTf  \h^  cJrd  an  I  s^ow  sections  of 

tissue  is  in  smaller  anxount  in  C.    D  and  E  are  below  tl^^termination  of  tbe  coirt  an 
the  nerve-bundles  of  the  cauda  equina  within  the  dural  sheath,  ^^^/^li^^^'y/^^'f^^      ""in  this  are 
tively  small  in  B,  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  latter  being  largely  °«^3f„  ^^^Srese  sections, 
seen  the  sections  of  two  large  veins.    The  arachnoid  is  not  represented  in  any  of  these  sectio 

opposite  to  the  last  dorsal  or  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.    The  PO^tion  of  t^^^^^ 
lower  end  of  the  cord  also  varies  according  to  the  state  of  ^^'^^"^^'l^^'^^^^ 
column,  in  the  flexion  forwards  of  which  the  end  of  the  coi^  is  ^  'g^tlj^^  f " 
the  foetus,  at  an  early  period,  the  embryonic  cord  occupies  the  ^'^f^  ^^^^ 
vertebral  canal  ;  but  after  the  third  month,  the  canal  and       roots  of  t,e  ]^u^nM^ 
and  sacral  nerves  begin  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  cord  ^^.^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lower  end  reaches  only  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.    After  bn-th       thoiac^c  j^^^ 
of  the  cord  lengthens  proportionately  more  than  the  otherparts,       f f ^^^^ 
the  roots  of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  come  off  relatively  higher  up  than  at  a  later  a,e 
(Pfitzner). 
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The  cord  is  enclosed  in  the  vertebral  canal  within  a  sheath  (Jheca)  considerably 
longer  and  larger  than  itself,  formed  by  the  dara  mater,  and  separatecTfrom  the  walls 
of  the  canal  by  venous  plexuses,  and  much  loose  areolar  tissue  (fig.  2).  The  cavity  of 
the  sheath  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  dura  mater  is  occupied  by  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  and  is  divided  by  the  curtain-like  arachnoid  into  the  spaces,  subdural  and  sub- 
arachnoid, above  mentioned.  "Within  the  latter  the  cord,  covered  closely  by  pia 
mater,  is  suspended,  being  kept  in  position  by  a  ligament  on  each  side  (ligamentum 
denticulatum),  which  fixes  it  at  frequent  intervals  to  its  sheath,  and  by  the  roots  of 
thelpmaTnerves  which  pass  across  the  space  from  the  surface  of  the  cord  towards 
the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  spinal  nerves  come  ofi"  in  pairs  at  intervals  along  the  cord.  The  portion 
of  spinal  cord  to  which  each  pair  of  roots  is  attached  is  termed  a  "  segment,"  but 
there  is  in  man  and  mammals  complete  continuity  from  segment  to  segment,  and 
not  even  a  sign  of  constriction  between  chem.  Each  nerve  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  cord  by  two  roots,  one  of  which  is  anterior  or  ventral  and  non-gangliated,^  the 
other  is  posterior  or  dorsal  and  is  provided  with  a  ganglion.  The  uppermost  two 
or  three  nerve-roots  cross  the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  spaces  nearly  horizontally 
(figs.  1  and  5),  but  the  rest  pass  across  with  a  more  and  more  oblique  downward 
inclination  until  their  direction  is  almost  vertical,  and  indeed  the  lower  part  of  the 
theca  below  the  termination  of  the  cord  (fig.  2,  D,  e),  is  occupied  by  the  descending 
roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  passing  to  the  foramina  between  the  corre- 
sponding vertebrae.  This  mass  of  nerve-roots,  which  conceals  the  delicate  filum 
terminale,  is  named  the  cauda  equina  (figs.  4,  5,  6). 

The  relation  between  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  places  of  attachment  of 
the  nerve-roots  to  the  cord  is  illustrated  by  the  appended  diagram  (fig.  3)  from 
Reid,  which  is  founded  upon  observations  made  on  six  adult  subjects.    From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  variation  than  might  have  been 
supposed.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  dorsal  nerve-roots,  some  of  which 
show  variations  of  their  position  of  origin  extending  over  a  distance  covered  by  as 
many  as  three  spinous  processes.    Certain  general  facts  can,  however,  be  made  out  , 
which  are  not  without  practical  interest.    Amongst  these  are  the  position  of  the  (  ■ 
second  cervical  nerve — opposite  the  arch  of  the  atlas  ;  that  of  the  first  dorsal  or  2) 
thoracic  nerve,  opposite  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  spine  ;  that  of  the  seventh 
thoracic  nerve,  opposite  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  spines,  and  of  the  sacral  nerves,  the  ^ 
range  of  which  extends  from  the  eleventh  dorsal  to  the  first  lumbar  spine.  The 
line  of  origin  of  the  sacral  nerves  very  nearly  corresponds  in  vertical  extent  with  the  ^ 
body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

No  doubt  this  variation  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  variations  in  length  and 
obliquity  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
there  is  least  fluctuation  of  relative  position  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  series. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  (ventral  and  dorsal)  nerve-roots  belonging  to  the  same 
segment  of  the  cord  leave  it  practically  at  the  same  level  (Reid). 

The  cervical  enlargement  (see  next  page)  about  corresponds  in  vertical  extent  ^ 
with  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  while  the  lumbar  enlargement  corresponds 
with  the  spines  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic  and  the  interval  between  / 
the  last  named  and  the  first  lumbar. 

In  section  the  cord  is  nearly  circular,  especially  in  the  thoracic  region,  but  it  is 
somewhat  flattened  before  and  behind.  In  the  thoracic  region,  it  measures  about 
ten  millimeters  (0-4  inch)  from  side  to  side,  and  about  eight  fi'om  before  back.  The 

*  Some  animals  (e.,9.,cat)  have  a  few  ganglion-cells  interpolated  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  or 
ventral  nerve-roots.  Hoche  finds  that  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  lower  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  of 
man,  just  at  their  junction  with  the  cord,  ganglion-cells,  like  those  of  the  posterior  root,  are  almost 
constantly  present,  lying  singly  or  in  groups,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  issuing  nerve-fibres  by  a 
T-shaped  junction. 
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Fig.    3. —  Diagram    showing  the 

VARYING  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ROOT- 
ORIOINS  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES 
TO  THE  SPINES  OK  THE  VERTEBRA. 

(After  R.  W.  Reid.) 


E 


J-' 


JO 


Fig.  4.— A,  VENTRAL  (anterior)  AND  B,  DORSAL  (POSTERIOR)  VIEWS  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  AND 

SPINAL  CORD  WITH  SECTIONS.    ( Alleii  Tliomson. )  h 
The  cord  has  been  divested  of  its  membranes  and  of  the  roots  of  the  ner%'es.    Tlic  filiforra  prolonga- 
tion, represented  separately  in  B',  baa  been  removed.    C,  a  transverse  section  through  the  middle  ot  the 


EXTERNAL  FORM, 
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IS 


medulla  oblongata  ;  D,  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the 
cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord ;  E,  tliroiigh  the  upper 
dorsal  region  ;  F,  through  the  lower  dorsal  region  ;  G,  through 
the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement;  and  H,  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  conus  niedullaris. 

1  to  6  refer  to  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the 
remaining  numbers  to  parts  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1,  pyramids;  1',  their  decussation;  2,  olivary  bodies  ; 
3,  lateral  columns ;  4,  fourth  ventricle ;  4',  calamus  sorip- 
torius  ;  5,  funiculus  gracilis ;  6,  funiculus  cuneatus ;  7, 
7,  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  8,  8,  postero- 
lateral groove  corresponding  to  the  attachments  of  the  pos- 
terior nerve-roots  ;  9,  9,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  x  ,  taper- 
ing extremity  of  the  cord  ;  x  ,  x  ,  in  B',  filum  terminale. 

cord  is  not,  however,  of  uniform  diameter 
throughout,  but  is  swollen  out  in  the  cervical 
and  lower  dorsal  regions,  two  enlargements 
being  thereby  produced — an  upper  or  cervical 
{brachial),  and  a  lower  or  lumbar  (crural)  (fig.  4). 
Of  these  the  cervical  enlargement  is  of  greater 
size  and  extent  than  the  lumbar.  It  extends  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  cord  to  the  body  of  the  first 
or  second  thoracic  vertebra  ;  it  is  largest  oppo- 
site the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it 
measures  from  13  to  14  mm.  from  side  to  side. 
The  lower  or  lumbar  enlargement  begins  at  the 
tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  is  largest  opposite  the 
twelfth  (11 — 13  mm.  across),  and  from  this 
point  becomes  gradually  smaller  ;  its  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  is  more  nearly  equal  to  the 

Fig.  5. — Diagrammatic  view  from  before  op  the  spinal 

CORD  AND  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  INCLUDINQ  THE  ROOTS 
OP  THE  SPINAL  AND  SOME  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES,  AND 
ON  ONE  SIDE,  THE  GANGLIATED  CHAIN  OP  THE  SYMPA- 
THETIC.   (Allen  Thomson.)  \. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  enumerated  in  order  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure.  Br,  brachial  plexus :  Cr,  anterior 
crural,  0,  obturator,  and  Sc,  great  sciatic  nerves,  coming 
off  from  lumbo-sacral  plexus  ;  x  ,  x  ,  filum  terminale. 

a,  b,  c,  superior,  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic,  the  last  united  with  the  first  thoracic, 
d ;  d',  the  eleventh  thoracic  ganglion  ;  I,  the  twelfth 
thoracic  (or  first  lumbar) ;  below  s  «,  the  chain  of  sacral 
ganglia. 

transverse  than  is  the  case  in  the  cervical  en- 
largement. Below  the  lumbar  enlargement  the 
cord  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  cone  {conus  mediil- 
laris),  from  the  apex  of  which  the  sinall  fili- 
form prolongation  is  continued  downwards. 

The  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  have 
an  evident  relation  to  the  large  size  of  the 

nerves  which  supply  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,      ,  y  -  ^       m.  v-^, 
and  which  are  connected  with  those  regions  of  Li/ffii'ifw/ 1 1  V^Wm 
the  cord.    At  the  commencement  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo  the  spinal  cord  is  destitute  ^  *^ 
of  these  enlargements,  which,  in  their  first  appearance  and  subsequent  progress, 
correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  limbs. 

The  terminal  filament  (filum  terminale,  central  ligament)  (fig.  6,  b,  b)  descends 
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in  the  middle  line  amongst  the  nerves  composing  the  cauda  equina,  and,  reaching 
the  lower  end  of  the  sheath  opposite  to  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  perforates  the  dui'a 
mater,  and  receiving  an  investment  from  it,  passes  on  to  be  attached  with  this  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  or  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx.  It  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater,  enclosing  for  about  half  its  length  an  enlarged 
continuation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  (see  p.  9j,  with  a  little  grey  matter 
near  the  upper  end.  Below  the  termination  of  the  canal,  the  filum  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue,  with  blood-vessels  prolonged 
from  the  anterior  spinal  vessels,  and  on  either  side  there 
Lrt  I'un  in  it  three  or  four  small  bundles  of  medullated  nerve- 

fibres,  some  of  which  have  a  -few  ganglion-cells.  These 
nerve-bundles  are  regarded  by  liauber  as  representing 
rudimentary  coccygeal  nerve-roots.  They  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  coccygeal  nerves  proper. 

The  filum  terminals  is  distinguished  by  its  sUvery 
hue  from  the  nerves  among  which  it  lies. 


Fig.  6. — View  from  behind  op  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal 

CORD    WITH    THE    CAUDA    EQUINA    AND  DURAL    SHEATH.  (Allen 

Thomson.)  ^ 

The  sheath  has  been  opened  from  behind  and  stretched  towards 
tlie  sides  ;  on  the  left  side  all  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are  entire  ;  on 
the  right  side  both  roots  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  are  entire, 
while  the  rest  have  been  divided  close  to  the  place  of  their  jjassage 
through  the  sheath.  The  bones  of  the  coccyx  are  sketched  in  their 
natural  relative  position  to  show  the  place  of  the  filum  terminale 
and  the  lowest  nerves. 

a,  placed  on  the  posterior  median  fissure  at  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  ;  h,  b,  the  terminal  filament,  drawn 
slightly  aside  by  a  hook  at  its  middle,  and  descending  within  the 
dural  sheath  ;  6',  b',  its  prolongation  beyond  the  sheath  and  upon 
the  back  of  the  coccygeal  bones  ;  c,  the  dural  sheath ;  d,  double 
foramina  in  this  for  the  separate  passage  of  the  ventral  and  doi-sal 
(anterior  and  posterior)  roots  of  each  of  the  nerves  ;  e,  ligamentum 
denticulatum  ;  Bx,  and  Dxii,  the  tenth  and  twelfth  thoracic  (dorsal) 
nerves ;  Li,  and  Lv,  the  first  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves ;  Si,  and  Sv, 
'the  first  and  fifth  sacral  nerves  ;  Ci,  the  coccygeal  nerve. 


Dxn 


Si4 


Cl- 


Fissures. — The  spinal  cord  is  incompletely  divided 
into  a  right  and  left  half  by  two  fissures  which  pass  in 
from  the  middle  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces, 
and  penetrate  through  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness. 
Of  these  two  me(^im^Jissta-es  the  anierior  or  ventral  (fig. 
7,  1 )  is  wider  and  therefore  more  distinct  than  the  pos- 
terior or  dorsal,  although  it  does  not,  in  most  parts, 
penetrate  to  more  than  one-third  the  thickness  of  the 
cord,  while  the  posterior  fissure  may  reach  more  than 
half-way  from  back  to  front.  The  anterior  contains  a 
fold  of  the  pia  mater  and  also  many  blood-vessels,  which 
are  thus  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  cord.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  fissure  is  a  transverse  connecting  portion 
of  white  substance  named  the  anterior  or  white  CQin- 
missuiie. 

"  The  postcuor  (fig.  7,  2)  is  not  an  actual  fissure,  for, 

although  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  are  quite  separate 
dorsally,  there  is  not  so  much  a  fold  of  the  pia  mater  between  them,  as  merely  a 
septum  of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels  prolonged  from  that  membrane  which 
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passes  in  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord  (posterior  septum).  Its  position  is  marked, 
especially  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  and  in^llB  Guivical  region,  by  a  superficial 
furrow.     At  its  end  is  the postei-ior^ovjre!/  commissure. 

Besides  these  two  median  fissures,  a  Tate'i-al  f uirow  is  seen  on  each  side  of  the  cord, 
corresponding  with  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
It  is  named  the  postero-Meral  groove  (fig.  7,  c,  4).    Each  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is 


Fig.  7.— Different  vikws  of  a  portion 

Of  THE  SPINAL  CORD  FROM  THE 
CERVICAL   REGION  WITH    THE  ROOTS 

OF  THE  NEKVES.  Slightly  enlarged. 
(Allen  Thomson.) 

In  A,  the  anterior  or  ventral  surface 
of  the  specimen  is  shown,  the  anterior 
nerve-root  of  the  right  side  having  been 
divided  ;  in  B,  a  view  of  the  right  side  is 
given  ;  in  C,  the  upper  surface  is  shown ; 
in  D,  the  nerve-roots  and  ganglion  are 
shown  from  below.  1,  the  anterior 
median  fissure ;  2,  posterior  median 
fissure ;  3,  antero-lateral  impression, 
over  which  the  bundles  of  the  anterior 
nerve-root  are  seen  to  spread  (this  im- 
pression is  too  distinct  in  the  figure)  :  4, 
postero-lateral  groove  into  which  the 
bundles  of  the  posterior  root  are  seen  to 
sink  ;  5,  anterior  root ;  5',  in  A,  the 
anterior  root  divided  and  turned  up 
wards  ;  6,  the  posterior  root,  the  fibres 
of  which  pass  into  the  ganglion,  6' ;  7, 
the  united  or  compound  nerve  ;  7',  the 
posterior  primary  branch,  seen  in  A  and 
i>  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  ante- 
rior and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root. 


divided  superficially  by  the  postero-lateral  groove  into  a  posterior  and  an  antero- 
lateral part.  The  attachment  of  the  anterior  roots,  however,  subdivides  the  latter 
into  anterior  and  lateral  portions. 

An  antero-lateral  groove  has  sometimes  been  described  in  the  line  of  origin  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  but  usually  has  no  real  existence.  The  fibres  of  these  roots  in  fact, 
unlike  the  posterior,  do  not  dip  into  the  spinal  cord  in  one  narrow  line,  but  spread  over  a 
space  of  some  breadth. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord,  at  least  in  the  upper  part,  there  is  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line  a  slightly  marked  longitudinal  furrow  (tig.  11)  situated  about- 
one  millimeter  from  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  marking  off,  in  the  cervical 
region,  a  slender  tract,  the  postero-mesial  column.  This  sulcus,  which  is  better 
marked  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  is  termed  the  posterior  i)iter]n£dipte 
furroiv.  An  incomplete  connective  tissue  septum  {posterior  intermediate  septum) 
exteiids  from  the  furrow  into  the  white  substance  of  the  cordT" The  larger  rehiaining 
part  of  the  posterior  column  is  termed  the  postero-latei'al  column. 


INTERNAL  STRUCTURE   OF   THE   SPINAL  CORD;  RELATIVE   PROPORTIONS  OF  O-REY 

AND  WHITE  MATTER. 

Grey  matter. — When  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  across  (figs.  8, 11, 14)  it  is  seen  that 
the  grey  matter  occupies  the  more  central  parts,  being  almost  completely  enclosed  by 
the  white  matter.  The  grey  matter  appears  in  the  form  of  two  irregularly  crescentic 
portions  on  either  side,  united  across  the  middle  line  by  the  posterior  grey  commis- 
sure before  mentioned,  so  that  its  section  may  be  compared  in  shape  to  the  letter  H. 
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The  concave  side  of  each  lateral  crescent  faces  outward,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  the  commissure  of  grey  matter  joins  the  crescents 
nearer  their  anterior  than  then-  posterior  ends,  except  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord. 

The  two  horns  or  cornua  of  each  crescent  are  named  from  their  position  anterior 
and  posterior  (or,  better,  ventral  and  dorsal)  ;  the  antm-ior  or  ventral  liorn  (fig.  8, 
a.  c)  is  the  shorter  and  broader,  and  is  everywhere  separateHTrom  the  surface  of  the 
cord  by  white  matter  which  is  traversed  by  the  bundles  of  the  anterior  roots  at  the 
part  where  these  enter  the  cord.  The posterior^ovjiorsalJiorii  (p.  c)  is  longer  and 
narrower,  and  tapers  almost  to  a  point  (fl;pex  cornu  jmierioris),  which  closely 

Fig.  8. — Section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  part  op 

THE  DORSAL  REGION.     (E.  A.  S. )  { 

a,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  p,  posterior-median  fissure  ;  p,  n, 
posteriov  nerve-roots  entering  at  the  postero-lateral  groove ;  a,  c, 
anterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  ;  p,  c,  posterior  cornu  ;  i,  inter- 
medio-lateral  tract  (lateral  cornu) ;  p,  r,  processus  reticularis  ;  c, 
posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  ;  s,  pia-matral  septum  form- 
ing the  lateral  boundary  of  the  postero-mesial  column. 

approaches  the  external  surface  of  the  cord  at  the 
postero-ldteral  groove,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  process  of  the  superficial  neuroglia  which  here  dips  in  towards  the  horn, 
but  is  interrupted  by  a  stratum  of  fine  nerve-fibres  known  as  the  marginal 
bundle.  The  posterior  horn  is  slightly  narrowed  at  its  base  {cervix^  ^ornu) ;  from 
that  place  it  gradually  expands  into  the  main  part  of  the  horn  (ca£ut  cornu),  and 
from  this  it  tapers  in  the  way  just  noticed.  Near  its  tip  the  caput  cornu  has  a 
peculiar  semi-transparent  aspect,  an  appearance  due  to  the  subsiantia. geMmosa  of 
Rolando  (fig.  14),  which  forms  a  kind  of  cap  to  the  cornu.  The  part  of  the  grey 
crescent  between  the  two  horns  is  known  as  the  intermediate  grey  snhstance  (Growers). 

Near  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  each  crescent  the  grey  matter  is  less 
sharply  marked  off  than  elsewhere  from  the  white  matter  ;  portions  of  grey  matter 
extending  into  the  lateral  white  column  and  uniting  with  one  another  into  what  in 
sections  appear  like  a  network  enclosing  portions  of  white  substance  {-p.  r.).  This  is 
known  as  the  irrocessus  reticularis  ;  it  is  best  marked  in  the  cervical  region  (fig.  14). 
At  the  postero-lateraT^rTof  the  anterior  horn,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
processus  reticularis,  the  grey  matter  forms  in  the  upper  dorsal  (thoracic)  region 
(fig.  11,  D  1)  a  somewhat  pointed  triangular  projection,  which  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  the  lateral  horn  but  is  better  known  as  the  intm-niedio- lateral  tract  of 
Lockhart  Clarke  (intermediate  ^process  of^  Gawscs)  (fig.  8,  i).  Above,  in  TKe'^cervical 
regioh7'fhis'"BTend8  with  and  forms' part  of  the  enlarged  anterior  horn.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  but  in  the  sacral  region  the  lateral  horn 
again  becomes  distinct. 

The  grey  crescents  vary  in  form  in  different  parts  of  the  cord  (see  fig.  10).  In 
the  dorsal  (thoracic)  region  both  anterior  and  posterior  cornua  are  narrow.  In  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  anterior  cornua  are  large  and  broad.  The  posterior 
cornua  are  narrow  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic,  but  very  broad  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  grey  matter  is  seen  in  a  series  of  sections  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  cord,  and  least  in  the  thoracic. 

It  is  clear  that  what  appear  in  section  as  irregular  crescentic  areas  of  grey  matter 
are  in  reality  long  in-egularly  fluted  columns,  and  that  the  commissural  band  uniting 
the  convex  edge  of  the  crescents  is  a  flattened  expansion,  connecting  the  columns 
along  their  whole  length.  But  it  is  both  customary  and  convenient  to  speak  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  according  to  their  appearance  in  sections, 
although  the  term  "  columns  "  is  very  generally  applied  to  what  appear  in  section 
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as  groiips  of  nerve-cells,  occurriug  in  different  parts  of  the  grey  matter,  as  well  as 
to  the  several  portions  of  the  white  matter  immediately  to  be  described. 

Central  canal. — Extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the 
substance  of  the  grey  commissure,  there  is  a  minute  canal  (fig.  8)  which,  in  sections 
of  the  cord,  is  barely  visible  as  a  speck,  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  continued  above 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  gradually  approaches  the  posterior  surface  and 
eventually  opens  out  at  the  calamus  scriptorius  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  near  the  extremity 
of  the  conus  medullaris,  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  shaped  like 
the  letter  "P>  stated  by  some  observers  to  open  on  the 

dorsal  or  posterior  surface  of  the  cord ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  This  central  canal,  though  minute,  is  an  object  of 
considerable  interest  as  a  typical  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
cord,  since  it  is  the  permanent  remains  of  the  epiblastic  canal 
from  which  the  spinal  cord  is  developed.  It  is  more  distinct 
in.  Ipwer  vertebrata  than  in  mammals.  " 

'  White  matter. — The  white  substance  of  each  half  of  the  cord  completely 
encloses  the  grey  matter  except  opposite  the  posterior  horn.  This  last  therefore 
serves  to  separate  off  a  smaller  posterior  white  column,  which  is  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped  in  section  and  is  bounded  internally  by  tile  posterior  median  fissure,  from  the 


Fig.  9. — Section  of 

THE  SPINAL  CORD 
NEAR  THE  EXTRE- 
MITY OP  THE  CONUS 

MEDULLARIS.  Mag- 
nified about  six  dia- 
meters. 


Sacral       Xt/.mbar  Dnrsnl  Cervrcal 
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Fig.  10. — Diagram  showing  both  the  absolute  and  relative  extent  of  the  grey  matter  and 
OF  the  white  columns  in  successive  sectional  areas  op  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the 
sectional  areas  op  the  several  entering  nerve-roots  (adapted  from  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff). 
(E.  A.  S.) 

The  sectional  areas  of  the  several  entering  nerve-roots  [n.r)  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  grey  matter 
igr),  and  of  the  lateral,  posterior,  and  anterior  columns  of  white  matter  [1.  c. ,  p.  c. ,  and  a.  c. ),  are 
represented  in  superposed  curves,  the  common  abscissa  of  which  {abs.)  is  intersected  at  equal  intervals 
by  as  many  ordinates  as  there  tire  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  In  the  ordinates  each  millimeter  above  the 
abscissa  represents  about  one  square  millimeter  of  sectional  area. 

rest  of  the  white  substance  which  forms  a  large  antero-lateral  ivhite  column  (figs.  7 
to  9).  The  antero-lateral  column  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  divl^eiTrnfolSTerior  and 
lateral  white  columns,  the  place  of  passage  of  the  bundles  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots 
being  taken  as  the  limit  between  the  two  ;  but  since  these  are  scattered  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  transverse  section  it  is  clear  that  the  limit  cannot  be 
distinctly  fixed. 

The  white  substance  is  traversed  by  imperfect  septa  of  connective  tissue 
prolonged  inwards  from  the  pia  mater.  Most  of  these  are  irregular  and  somewhat 
variable  in .  position,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  cervical  region  extending 
inwards  towards  the  grey  commissure  from  the  sulcus  before  described  as  bounding 
the  postero-mesial  column.  This,  the  posterior  intermediate  septum  before  men- 
tioned (p.  7)  (fig.  8,  s)  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  column  next  to  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  corresponding  to  the  projection  of  the  postero-mesial  column 
on  the  surface. 
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The  lateral  symmetry  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  always  perfect.  The  white  columns 
especially  are  found  slightly  to  vary,  the  variation  being  generally  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  white  matter  dill'ers  somewhat  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  cord  (see  p.  24).  More  rarely  considerable  malformations 
have  been  found  to  occur. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cord,  especially  that  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns, 
increases  gradually  in  amount  from  below  upwards,  receiving  a  considerable  accession 
opposite  the  roots  of  the  larger  nerves  which  supply  the  limbs.  These  relations  are 
strikingly  shown  in  the  appended  curves  (fig.  10)  which  have  been  constructed  by 
Ludwig  and  "Woroschiloff"  from  measurements  by  Stilling.  The  amount  of  the  grey 
matter  in  the  dilFerent  regions  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the  sectional  areas  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  seen  that  opposite  to  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  grey  matter. 

The  anterior  or  white  commissure  is  likewise  proportional  in  size  to  the  entering 
nerve-roots.  , 

Characteristic  features  of  the  different  regions  of  the  cord. — In  the 

sacro-coccygeal  region  the  bulk  of  the  spinal  cord  is  formed  of  grey  matter  which 
has  a  comparatively  thin  mantle  of  white  substance  surrounding  it.  The  posterior 
cornua  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  anterior,  and  the  isthmus  of  grey  matter  is  relatively 
thick.  The  lateral  cornu  (in  the  sacral  region)  is  well  marked.  Both  Jiere  and  in 
the  lumbar  region  the  number  of  nerve-cells  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  is  rela- 
tively very  largeTaT  fact  which  is  probably  connected  with  the  circumstance  that 
these  regions  are  concerned  with  numerous  and  important  reflex  acts. 
"  In  the  lumbar  region  the  white  matter  begins  to  predominate,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  accession  of  the  large  nerve-roots  of  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexus,  many  of  the 
fibres  to  and  from  which  are  now  running  down  and  up  the  white  columns  of  the 
cord.  The  posterior  horn  and  the  grey  matter  in  general  is  still  thick,  although  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region  it  has  become  thin  and  has  more  of  the 
character  which  is  met  with  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  lateral  horn  is  not  distinct. 
The  outline  of  the  cord  is  beginning  to  be  more  circular,  a  shape  which  is  maintained 
as  far  as  the  second  thoracic  segment. 

In  the  dorsal  or  thoracic  region  the  chief  characteristic  is  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  grey  matter,  which  forms  two  long  slender  crescents  united  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  both  here  and  in  the  cervical  region  is  placed  nearer  the  ventral  than 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cord,  whereas  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  it  lies  near 
the  middle  of  the  dorso-ventral  axis.  The  white  matter  is  absolutely  as  well  as 
relatively  greater  in  amount  than  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  lateral  horn  forms  a 
distinct  acute  prominence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  thoracic  region,  but  is  most 
marked  in  the  upper  part.  Clarke's  column  (see  p.  IG)  is  also  to  be  seen  near  the 
base  of  the  posterior  horn  :  it  is  most  prominent  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
region.  In  the  upper  part  the  postero-mesial  column  begins  to  be  marked  off  from 
the  postero-lateral. 

The  cervical  region  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  cord,  except  at  the  upper- 
most part,  is  of  large  size  and  tends  to  be  somewhat  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  The 
increase  in  size  aff"ects  both  grey  and  white  matter.  The  postero-mesial  column  is 
now  sharply  marked  off  from  the  postero-lateral.  Fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory 
roots  may  be  seen  passing  out  from  the  lateral  cornu.  A  reticular  formation  is  seen 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  grey  matter.  Both  the  lateral  and  anterior  cornua  are  large 
and  are  fused  together  to  form  a  mass  of  grey  matter,  triangular  in  section,  and 
tapering  ofl"  dorsaliy  into  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn.  This  horn  and  the  substance 
of  Rolando  are  but  slenderly  developed,  contrasting  with  the  large  development  of 
the  same  parts  in  the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  isthmus  is  thin,  and  the  central 
canal  flattened  dorso-ventrally. 
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lu  the  uppermost  segments  (upper  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement)  the  grey 
matter  is  again  diminished  in  amount  and  the  cord  has  become  circular  in  outline, 
as  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  section  has  however  the  other  cervical  characteristics, 
and  there  is  a  much  more  strongly  marked  anterior  commissure  than  in  the  thoracic 
cord.  Opposite  the  first  cervical  nei-ve-roots  the  cord  begins  to  merge  into  the 
medulla  oblongata  or  spinal  bulb,  and  the  passage  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  from  the 
pyramids  on  one  side  of  the  bulb  to  the  lateral  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  cord 


Fig.  11. — Transverse  sections  or  spinal  cord  at  dipfkiient  heights.  (W-  R.  Gowers.)    Twice  the 

NATURAL  SIZE. 

The  letters  and  numbers  indicate  the  position  of  each  section  :  Co.  at  level  of  coccygeal  nerve  ; 
Sac.  4  of  4th  sacral  ;  L3  of  3rd  lumbar,  and  so  on.  The  grey  substance  is  shaded  dark,  and  the  nerve- 
cells  within  it  are  indicated  by  dots. 

tends  partially  to  obliterate  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  to  cut. up  the  grey 
crescent. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  nerve-roots  leave  the  cord  nearly  at  a  right  angle  and 
close  together  ;  in  the  other  regions  at  an  angle  which  is  more  or  less  oblique,  the  roots 
being  directed  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  upwards  towards  the  cord  ;  in  the 
thoracic  region  they  succeed  one  another  at  relatively  longer  intervals  than 
elsewhere. 
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MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    SPINAL  CORD. 

The  white  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  longitudinally 
coursing  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  in  carmine-stained  transverse  sections  of 
the  cord  (fig.  12)  appear  as  clear  rings  with  a  stained  dot— the  section  of  the  axis- 
cyhnder— either  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  or  shifted  somewhat  to  one  side.  The 
fibres  vary  much  in  size,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  section  larger  and  smaller  fibres 
are  intermixed,  but  some  parts  are  characterised  by  containing  many  large  fibres, 
others  for  the  most  part  small  fibres.  The  largest  fibres  are  in  the  circumferential 
part  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  (and  especially  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract), 
the  smallest  in  the  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  processus 
reticularis,  in  the  marginal  bundle  of  Lissauer  near  the  apex  of  the  posterior  horn,  and 
m  the  postero-mesial  column.    Very  small  fibres  also  occur  scattered  over  the  white 
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Fig.  12.— A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  A  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OP  THE  WHITE  MATTER  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPINAL  CORD. 

Highly  magnified.    (E.  A.  S.) 

a  a,  superficial  neuroglia  ;  h,  b,  transverse  section  of  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  (direct 
cerebellar  tract).    The  dark  points  are  the  axis-cylinders,  and  the  clear  areas  the  medullaiy  substance 
ot  the  nerve-fibres  :  the  superficial  neuroglia  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  fine  network  in  which  only  the 
nuclei  of  the  neurogha-cells  are  seen.   One  or  two  cor-pova  amylacea  {c.a)  are  embedded  in  the  neuroglia 
which  extends  inwards  among  the  nerve-fibres.  ' 


substance,  especially  in  the  anterior  column.  The  white  columns  are  imperfectly 
divided  into  secondary  columns  by  incomplete  septa  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue 
which  are  prolonged  inwards  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  pia  mater,  and  convey 
blood-vessels  to  the  interior  of  the  cord. 

Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  and  closely  investing  the  cord  externally  is  a 
layer  of  what  in  the  fresh  condition  appears  a  homogeneous  substance  with  nuclei 
embedded  in  it  here  and  there.    In  sections  of  the  cord  hardened  in  alcohol  or 
chromic  salts,  the  substance  in  question  is  finely  reticulated  (fig.  12,  a,  a).    The  layer 
which  it  forms  is  very  thin  over  some  parts  of  the  surface  but  comparatively  thick 
in  others,  and  where  the  pia  septa  pass  into  the  cord,  it  accompanies  and  invests 
them  and  their  ramifications  in  the  white  substance,  passing  with  them  between  the 
irregular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.    Not  only  does  this  subpial  reticular  substance 
accompany  the  prolongations  of  the  fibrillar  tissue  and  largely  assist  in  forming  the 
incomplete  septa  above  mentioned,  but  it  extends  independently  amongst  the  indi- 
vidual nerve-fibres,  occupying  the  interstices  between  them,  and  serving  as  a  uniting 
medium  in  which  they  are  embedded.    Hence  it  was  named  by  Virchow  the 
neurofjlia  (nerve-cement).    The  nuclei  in  it  belong  for  the  most  part  to  branched 
fiBHIlated  cells  (neuroglia-cells)  which  occur  in  considerable  numbers  and  may  be 
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^said  tMOrm  the  tissue ;  some  which  are  more  conspicuous  are  known  as  the  ceUajof 
'Deiters^;  they  appear  stellate  in  section  and  are  found  in  the  larger  interstices 
between  the  nerve-fibi-es.  Along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  the  super- 
ficial neuroglia  dips  inwards  towards  the  horn  of  grey  matter,  and  expands  within  it  to 
join  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando.  This,  as  before  mentioned,  presents  a 
transparent  jelly-like  appearance  in  the  fresh  condition,  but  in  sections  of  the 
hardened  cord  it  is  finely  recticular,  containing  numerous  neuroglia-cells.  Some  of 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  of  the  posterior  root  traverse  this  substance,  and  it 
contains  many  nerve-cells  ;  these  are  mostly  of  small  size,  but  here  and  there  one  of 
larger  dimensions  is  met  with. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  rest  of  the  cornua  the  neuroglia  takes  part  to  a  far 
less  extent  than  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  It  is  true  that  it  is  prolonged  both 
from  this  and  from  the  white  substance  into  the  grey  matter,  and  pervades  the 

Fig.  13. — Section  op  the  tho- 

KACIC  SPINAL  CORD  OP  A  CHICK 
EMBRYO  OP  9  DAYS  INCUBATION, 
STAINED  BY  GoLOl's  METHOD. 

(Ramon  y  Cajal. ) 

c,  central  canal ;  v,  ventral  or 
anterior ;  d,  dorsal  or  posterior 
surface.  The  spongioblasts  alone 
are  coloured  and  are  seen  to 
extend  from  the  central  canal  to 
the  periphery  of  the  cord.  Some 
appear  to  be  detached  and  in  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  neuroglia- 
cells. 


latter  throughout  in  every 
part.  But  it  is  in  great 
measure  obscured  by  the 
proper  nervous  elements, 
which  in  the  grey  substance 
comprise  both  cells  and 
fibres.  In  the  first  place  are  found  multipolar  nerve-cells,  many  of  large  size, 
scattered  singly  or  occurring  in  groups  throughout  the  grey  substance.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  and  especially  accumulated  around  the  cells  and  cell  groups,  is  an 
interlacement  of  the  finest  nerve-fibrils,  which  is  derived  partly  from  the  ramified 
processes  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  partly  from  the  ramification  of  nerve-fibres  or  of 
collateral  fibres  which  enter  the  grey  matter  from  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  white 
columns.  Occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  are  nerve-fibres, 
mostly  of  the  medullated  kind  ;  these  and  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  nerve- 
cells  traverse  the  grey  matter  in  different  directions,  coursing  for  the  most  part  in 
bundles  which  intercross  with  one  another,  and  confer  on  the  grey  matter  a  spongy 
appearance.    Hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  sulstuntia  spongiosa. 

.rsJT^  °^  bundles  which  are  fairly  constant  in  position  in  many  sections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  have  recently  been  described  by  Pal  (see  Bibliography).  sspmai 

The  structure  of  the  neuroglia  is  described  in  the  part  of  this  work  which  deals 
with  General  Anatomy  (Vol.  L,  p.  322).  It  is  developed  from  the  spongioblasts  of 
His  (see  Embryology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57),  which  at  an  early  period  of  development 
extend  from  the  central  canal  in  the  middle  of  the  grey  matter  to  the  periphery  of 
the  cord  (fig.  13).  (The  same  holds  good  for  other  regions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ) 
At  a  subsequent  period  their  continuity  from  the  central  canal  to  the  surface  can  no 
longer  be  recognized,  although  it  is  certain  that  even  in  the  adult  the  cells  which  line 
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the  central  canal  and  ventricles  of  the  brain  extend  a  long  and  indefinite  distance  into 
the  grey  matter.  It  is  probable  however  that  it  is  by  transverse  division  of  the 
spongioblasts,  preceded  by  division  of  their  nuclei,  that  the  neuroglia-cells  are  origin- 
ally formed.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  clear  that  although  nerve-cells  and 
neuroglia-cells  are  functionally  very  ditterent,  their  origin  is  not  so  dissimilar  as  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  case.  It  was  taught  formerly  that  the  neuroglia  is  a 
form  of  counective  tissue  (which  it  resembles  functionally),  and  it  was  supposed  that 
its  cells  were  developed  from  mesoblast,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much  doubt 
cast  upon  its  supposed  mesoblastic  origin,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  fully  decided. 
The  researches  of  His  have  tended  however  to  show  that  both  the  spongioblasts 
from  which  the  neuroglia-cells  are  believed  to  originate  and  the  neuroblasts  which 
give  origin  to  the  nerve-cells  are  both  formed  from  the  (at  first  undifferentiated) 
cells  of  the  neural  epiblast  (see  Embryology,  development  of  central  nervous  system). 
The  investigations  of  Ramon  y  Cajal  upon  the  development  of  these  elements  in  the 
embryo  chick  and  mammal  further  indicate  that  the  distinction  into  spongioblasts 
and  neuroblasts  is  not  a  fundamental  one,  for  cells  which  from  their  shape  and 
position  would  be  classed  amongst  the  spongioblasts  of  His  may  alter  their  character 
and  by  throwing  out  an  axis-cylinder  process  become  transformed  into  nerve-cells. 

Small  concentrically  striated  globules,  termed  corpora  amylaoea,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  neuroglia  of  the  cord  in  man,  as  well  as  in  many  ofTH'e  parts  of  the  central  nervous  axis. 
They  appear  to  be  composed  of  proteid  substance  but,  although  long  recognized,  their  mode 
of  formation  and  their  meaning  are  unknown. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    NERVE-CELIiS    IN    THE    SPINAL  CORD. 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  cord  it  is  seen  that  the  nerve-cells  are  not  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  grey  substance,  but  are  arranged  in  definite  groups, 
which  occupy  nearly  the  same  relative  position  in  successive  sections.  The  groups 
are  therefore  the  sections  of  longitudinal  tracts  of  grey  matter  rich  in  nerve- 
cells,  and  these  tracts  are  named  the  ganglionic  or  cell-columns  of  the  grey  matter. 
The  longitudinal  continuity  of  the  groupS~can-'be"seen'"fn  sections  of.  the  cord 
made  parallel  with  its  long  axis  and  passing  through  the  part  of  the  grey  matter 
where  the  groups  occur.  In  such  longitudinal  sections  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  cells  tend,  speaking  generally,  to  be  more  extended  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  cord  the  longer  the  segments  of  the  cord,  as  indicated  by  the  entering 
nerve-roots  (Toldt).  It  may  further  be  stated  as  a  probable  law,  applicable  at  least 
to  the  cells  Iselonging  to  the  same  group  or  column,  that  the  longer  the  nerve-fibre 
which  issues  from  a  cell,  the  larger  is  the  cell.  Those  segments  of  the  cord 
from  which  the  longest  nerve-fibres  issue  by  the  anterior  root  have  the  largest 
anterior  horn  cells  (Pierret). 

Cell-column  of  anterior  horn. — Of  these  groups  or  columnar  tracts  of  nerve- 
cells,  the  one  which  is  most  constant  and  contains  the  largest  cells  is  fbund  along 
the  whole  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  anterior  horn  where  the  nerve-cells  lie  among 
the  issuing  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  anterior  or  motor  nerve-fibres  are  directly  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  nerve-cells  of  this  group.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  named  the  motoi- 
cell-column,  but  it  is  more  generally  known  as  the  cell-column  of  the  anterior  horn. 
It8~cells  are  in  most  parts  collected  into  two  groups,  a  lateral  or  vc7itro-lateral 
(fig.  14,  V)  nearer  the  lateral  column  of  white  matter,  and  a  mesial  (a)  nearer  the 
anterior  column ;  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  there  is  a  third,  more 
deeply  seated,  dorsal  or  dorso-lateral  group  (&'). 

Of  these  several  groups  of  cells  into  which  the  anterior  horn  cell-column  is 
divisible,  the  one  which  is  most  constant  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  is  the 
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Fig.  14.— Seotions  op  spinal  cord  in  lower  cervical,  Min-DoitsAr,,  and  mid-lumbar  regions.  (E.  A,  S.) 
On  the  right  side  of  each  section  the  conducting  tracts  are  indicated. 
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mesial  group  :  on  this  account  it  is  thought  to  give  origin  to  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  dorsal  muscles  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  sometimes  described  as 
forming  two  sub-groups,  viz.  :  a  dorso-mesial  and  a  ventro-mesial. 

The  ventro-lateral  gi'oup  probably'  gives  origin  to  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
lateral  and  venEfal  muscles  of  the  trunk,  including  the  muscles  of  respiration.  In 
tEe^ervical  region  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  more  laterally 
sitiiated,  which  gives  origin Jbo  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory,  and  another,^ofe 
mesially  placed,  which' is  believed  to  grve'"6flf''th^  fil3T5S~15f "the  phrenic  nerve.  In 
tBe~]umbar  enlargement  it  also  tends  to  be  sub-divided.  ~ 


The  dorso-lateral  group  is  "mainly  developed  in  the  cervical  enlargement  and 
lumbar  enlargement,  and  has  an  eTidenlE""'relationship  to  th'e"~n5FTe-roots  of  tEe" 
brachi'ar'a'nS  sacral  plexuses.  It  also  shows  subordinate  groupings,  which  probably 
have  special  connections  with  particular  groups  of  the  limb-muscles.  For  various 
conjectures  regarding  both  these  and  other  cell-groupings  in  the  grey  matter,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  paper  by  Kaiser,  which  is  given  in  the  Bibliography. 

Some  of  the  cells  which  are  nearer  the  anterior  commissure  send  their  axis- 
cylinder  processes  through  this  commissure  to  the  anterior  white  column  of  the 
other  half  of  the  cord  :  it  is  believed  that  these  processes  may  be  connected  with 
nerve-fibres  of  the  corresponding  anterior  root  of  the  other  side. 

In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  it  may  be  made  out  that  there  are  variations  in  the  size 
of  the  column  of  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  in  successive  portions  of  the  cord,  the  cells  being 
more  numerous  opposite  the  points  of  entrance  of  tte  nerve-roots,  the  attachment  of  which 
to  the  cord  is  in  them  more  localized  than  in  man  and  higher  vertebrates.  In  this  way  some- 
what of  a  segmental  formation  of  the  column  is  indicated,  and  in  some  fishes  and  reptiles 
the  enlargement  of  the  group  of  cells  and  its  enclosing  grey  matter  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
produce  an  external  swelling  opposite  each  nerve-pair.  A  similar  segmentation  is  indicated  in 
an  early  stage  of  development  in  all  vertebrates,  including  man,  by  the  fact  that  the  cord  is 
somewhat  enlarged  opposite  each  pair  of  nerve-roots. 

Clarke's  column. — A  second  very  well  marked  group  or  column  of  large  cells, 
which  occupies  in  transverse  section  an  area  at  the  inner  or  mesial  angle  of  the  base 
of  the  posterior  horn  (fig.  14,/),  and  appears  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter 
by  a  curved  bundle  of  fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  root,  extends  along  the 
middle  region  of  the  cord  from  about  the  third  lumbar  to  the  seventh  cervical"* 
nerve.  This  was  termed  by  Lockhart  Clarke  the  posterior  vesicular  column; 
if'is  usually  known  as  Clarke^s^column,  although  the  cells  were  first  noticed  by 
Stilling.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  (thoracic)  region. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord 
it  was  termed  by  Stilling  the  "  dorsal  nucleus."  But  although  ceasing  above  and 
below  the  points  mentioned,  it  is  not  altogether  unrepresented  in  other  parts,  for 
groups  of  cells  are  found  in  a  similar  situation  opposite  the  origin  of  the  second  and 
third  sacral  nerves  ("  sacral  nucleus  "  of  Stilling)  and  opposite  the  origin  of  the  third 
and^ourth  cervical  nerves  ("  cervical  nucleus") ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  scattered 
cells  of  the  same  character  in  the  same  part  of  the  section  of  the  cord.  The  cells  of 
this  column,  like  most,  if  not  all,  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  multipolar,  and 
their  axis-cylinder  processes  tend  towards  the  lateral  column,  where  they  are  believed 
to  form  the  direct  cerebellar  tracb  (Flcchsig).  The  cells  themselves  are  surrounded 
by  a  fine  plexus  of  nerve-fibrils,  probably  derived  from  collaterals  of  the  posterior 
root-fibres.  They  are  of  large  size,  measuring,  according  to  Mott,  in  their  longest 
diameter,  which  is  directed  longitudinally,  from  40/Lt  to  90/i,  the  largest  being  found 
in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  column.  In  the  fatus  and  even  in  the  new-born  child 
they_are_much  smaller  (25/i  to  30yu),  but  "by' the  second  or  third  year  after  birth 
they  have  nearly  attained  the  same  size  as  in  the  adult. 

Lateral  cell-column. — A  third  column  of  cells  lies  in  the  intermedio-lateral 
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ti-act  {lateral  cell-column,  fig.  li,  d).  Like  that  tract,  the  ganglionic  column  it 
contains  chiefly  appears  as  a  distinct  formation  in  the  thoracic  region  ;  in  other  parts 
the  cells  do  not  forai  so  distinct  a  group,  but  they  appear  nevertheless  to  be  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  along  the  whole  cord.  Its  cells  are  bipolar  or  multipolar,  iind 
measure  on  an  average  30yn  in  diameter,  being  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
Clarke's  column  or  those  "oTfhe  anterior  horn.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
region  a  group  of  cells  becomes  distinct  in  a  similar  situation  (lateral  nucleus),  and 
is  traversed  by  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  '  ' 

Middle  cell-column  (Waldeyer). — This  is  formed  of  what  in  sections  of  the 
cord  forms  an  ill-defined  group  of  moderately-sized  cells  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  crescent.  The  cells  are  most  distinct  as  a  group  in  the  cervical 
region,  and  also  more  numerous  there,  becoming  fewer  in  number  as  Clarke's  column 
becomes  more  evident.  In  the  dorsal  region  they  lie  mostly  at  the  side  of  Clarke's 
column,  but  further  down  they  again  move  nearer  the  middle  of  the  crescent.  They 
are  distinguishable  right  down  into  the  sacral  region.  It  is  not  Imown  with  what 
fibres  they  are  connected,  but  fibres  frorn  the.postero-lateral  columns  course  amongst 
them,  and  it  may  be  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  give  off  nerve-processes  to  one  of 
the  conducting  tracts  (  ?  to^he  antero-lateral  ascending  tract).  They  stain  less 
deeply  with  carmine  than  those  of  the  motor  column  or  of  Clarke's  column. 

Cells  of  posterior  horn;  solitary  cells.— The  cells  of  the  posterior  horn 
are  not  grouped  very  definitely,  but  for  purposes  of  description  they  may  be  roughly 
sub-divided  into — 1,  those  at  the  base  of  the  horn  ;  2,  those  near  the  middle  of  the 
horn  ;  3,  those  at  the  margins  ;  and  4,  those  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando. 
They  vaiy  in  size,  some  of  the  largest  being  found  near  the  mesial  margin  of  the 
horn  ;  these  often  have  a  characteristic  long  curved  process  (comet-cell,  Waldeyer)  : 
and  even  within  the  same  group  both  large  and  small  cells  may  be  found  intermixed! 

But  in  addition  to  the  groups,  a  number  of  scattered  cells  are  met  with,  dis- 
tributed through  the  posterior  horn.  These  cells  vaiy  much  in  form  and  size,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  spindjershaped.  They  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  solitarij 
cells.  The  axis-cyhnder  processes  both  from  some  of  these  cells  and  from  cells  oTlTie 
lateral  cell-column  pass  towards  the  anterior  horn  and  also  towards  the  anterior 
commissure,  and  they  are  believed  to  give  origm  to  the  smaller  fibres  which  issue 
with  the  anterior  roots.  Some  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  cells  do  not 
however  leave  the  grey  matter  but  are  branched  and  their  ramifications  lose  them- 
selves in  the  interlacement  of  fibrils  which  invests  other  cells.  In  the  lamprey  it  has 
oeen  shown  by  Freud  that  cells  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  solitary  cells 
send  their  axis-cylinders  into  the  posterior  roots,  and  more  than  one  observer  has 
described  a  direct  passage  of  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  one  of  the  more  deeply 
lying  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  through  the  grey  matter  into  the  posterior  root,  and 
thence  past  the  ganglion  into  the  mixed  nerve  without  coming  into  connexion 
with  any  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

The  cells  of  the.. substance  of.  RoJando  were  first  noticed  by  Gierke.  They  are 
smail^oundjranule-like  cells,  closely  packed  and  staining  with  difficultv.  They 
appear  to  have  been  often  taken  for  neuroglia  cells,  but,  according  to  Gierke  and 
H.  Virchow,  there  is  httle  doubt  about  their  nervous  nature. 

Cells  are  occasionally  found  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  gi-ey  matter  and 
lying  out  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  white  columns.  These  "  outlying_celIs  "  have 
been  described  by  Stilling  and  others,  recently  in  detail  by  SherringEsS^ 

It  has  been  shown  by  Golgi  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  may  be 
primarily  classified  under  two  heads,  viz.,  1,  those  with  a  long  axis-cylinder  process  which 
becomes  a  medullated  nei-ve-fibre  ;  and  2,  those  with  a  short  axis-cylinder  process  which  may 
or  may  not  become  medullated,  and  soon  ramifies  and  loses  itself  in  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  grey  matter.    Golgi  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  are  to  be  loolied  upon  as  "motor  or 
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efEerent "  c611s,  and  the  latter  as  "  sensory  or  afferent,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  physiological 
distinction  ■will  hold  good.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  those  of 
Clarke's  column,  and  many  of  the  cells  of  the  lateral  cell-column  and  of  the  posterior  horn 
belonpr  to  the  fii-st  category,  while  many  of  the  solitary  cells,  the  small  cells  of  the  substance 
of  Rolando,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Mteral  cell-column,  belong  to  the  latter. 


B 


Pig.  15. — Central  canal  showing  its  epithelium.    (E.  A.  S.) 

A,  from  a  child  of  six.  Magnified  150  diameters.       A',  some  of  the  ciliated  cells,  highly  magnified. 

B,  section  of  the  isthmus  from  the  lumbar  cord  of  an  adult  (aet.  33),  showing  thecenti-al  canal  in  the 
middle  surrounded  by  the  substantia  gelatinosa  centralis,  f.a.,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  p.m.c, 
posterior  white  column  ;  a.c,  anterior  white  commissure.    Magnified  30  diameters. 


Commissures. — The  anterior  commissure  (fig.  15,  B,  a.c)  consists  of  medul- 
lafced  nerve-fibres  which  pass  on  each  side,  some  into  the  anterior  white  column, 
others  into  the  anterior  horn  of  grey  matter.  Their  course  is  not  strictly  transverse, 
many  fibres  which  enter  the  ventral  part  of  the  commissure  at  one  side  leave  it  at 
the  dorsal  portion  on  the  other  side.  There  is  thus  an  oblique  decussation  at  the 
middle  line  (fig.  15).  This  decussation  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  comparatively 
short  and  wide  commissure  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
region.  In  the  latter  situation  it  appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  be  afterwards  described.  In  addition  to  the 
transverse  there  are  a  few  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  in  the  region  of  this  commis- 
sure. The  fibres  are  often  somewhat  displaced  by  vessels  which  pass  into  the  grey 
substance  from  the  anterior  fissure. 

The  posterior  commissure  also  contains  medullated  fibres  running  trans- 
versely or  with  a  slight  obliquity,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  neuroglia  between 
them,  and  this  gives  the  commissure  a  grey  aspect.  In  this  commissure  is 
contained  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  surrounded  by  an  area  free  from 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  and  occupied  by  a  substance  which,  like  the  superficial 
neuroglia  and  the  substance  of  Rolando,  has  in  the  hardened  condition  a  reticulated 
structure  and  in  the  fresh  state  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It  is  termed  stibsfantia f/eMinosa 
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centralis.  In  tliis  gelatinous  substance  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  com- 
milsu'r'e  appear  to  end  (see  fig.  15,  B).  There  is  rather  more  of  the  posterior  com- 
missure behind  the  central  canal  than  in  front.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  part  curve 
backwards  on  reaching  the  crescents  of  grey  matter  and  pass  towards  the  bundles  of 
the  posterior  roots,  whereas  tlie  rest  diverge  at  various  angles  into  the  crescent. 

The  central  canal  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  15,  A,  A'), 
Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bunch  of  cilia  on  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the 


Fig.  16.— DiAORAM  TO  ILIUSTRATB  THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  ENTERING  NERVH-ROOTS,  AND  THE  FIBRES 
OP  THE  WHITE  COLUMNS  OP  THE  SPINAL  CORD  TO  THR  NERVE-CELLS  IN  THE  GREY  MATTER.      (E  A  S  ) 

Inmen  of  the  canal :  the  other  end  of  the  cell  is  prolonged  into  the  reticular 
substance  just  mentioned,  and  there  becomes  lost  to  view. 

In  the  adult  human  subject  the  lumen  of  the  central  canal  is  not  unfrequently 
obliterated,  being  filled  up  by  detached  cells. 


ORiaiN    OF    THE    SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  attached  along  the  sides  of  the  cord,  opposite 
to  the  coiTesponding  horns  of  the  grey  matter  ;  the  posterior  roots  entering  along  a 
straight  line  at  the  postero-lateral  groove,  and  the  anterior  roots  being  scattered 
somewhat  irregularly  upon  the  surface  (fig.  7,  b). 

The  anterior  roots  are  seen  in  a  transverse  section  to  pass  through  the  white 
substance  and  to  enter  the  grey  cornu  in  several  bundles,  which  have  a  slight  upward 
inclination,  .so  as  to  be  often  cut  obliquely  if  the  section  be  exactly  in  a  transverse 
plane.  Some  of  the  fibres  on  reaching  the  grey  matter  are  directly  connected  with 
the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  cornu.  Others  pass  by 
the  cells  without,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  entering  immediately  into  relation  with 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  bundles  enter  the  grey  matter,  their  fibres  diverge  from  one 
another,  some  passing  mesially,  others  laterally,  and  others  straight  backwards  (fig.  16). 
Of  those  which  pass  mesially  some  are  continued  into  the  axis-cylinder  proces'ses  of 
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the  mesial  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  others  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cord  through  the  anterior  commissure,  there  perhaps  to  become  connected  with  the 
con-espondiug  cells.  The  outwardly  directed  libres  of  the  root  are  connected  with 
the  cells  which  form  the  lateral  groups  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  partly  with  some 
of  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  cell-column.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  con- 
nected to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  partly  pass  on  to  the  posterior 
liorn,  where  they  ai-e  probably  continued  into  some  of  the  cells  there  present. 

In  Che  cervical  re-ion  of  the  cord,  from  jjbfi-Bixth  me.  irmvards,  the  root-fibres  of  the 
spmal  part  of  the  spiijaUascessiay  nerve  may  also  he  seen  passi^^_of  the  anterior  horn 
t^eag^  thelatera^  column  (fig.  31,  p.  40).  They  arise  from  a  group  of  somewhat  large  cells" 
which  ic  the  uppermost  region  of  the  cord  lies  in  the  antero^lateralpartjf  the  hoxn  close  t<^ 


Fig,  17.— TrANSVEKSE   section   op  the  spinal  cord   op   a   chick  on  the   9th  DAT  OP  INOUBATION 

PREPARED  BY  GrOLQi's  METHOD  (Ram6n  y  Cajal).  ' 

A,  axis-cylinders  of  anterior  root-fibres  issuing  from  large  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  C 

£,  Posterior  root-filn-es  passing  from  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion,  into  the  posterior  column 

of  the  spinal  cord,  D,  where  tliey  bifurcate,  d,  and  become  longitudinal ;  e,  f,  o,  collaterals  from  these 

fibres,  passmg  mto  tlie  grey  matter. 


its_ventral_edge,  but  in  the  middle  and  lower  cervical  regions  tends  gradually,  to  occupy  a 
position  neai-ei'  -the  base  of  the  horn  (see  p.  16).    This  grfiup  of  cells  i^iliTdirect  oontimSS 
downwards  of  the  accessory  nucleus  which  will  be  seen  in  the  loiEfiinart  of  the  mediilla 
obTengtttaT—  .—  

The  posterior  roots  at  their  entrance  into  the  cord  are  seen  to  separate  into 
two  sets.  Of  these  the  lateral,  which  contains  most  of  the  smallest  fibres  of  the 
root,  enters  opposite  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn  and  joins  a  bundle  of  fine  longitu- 
dinal fibres  which  lies  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  cord'  in  this  situation.  This  bundle 
is  known  as  the  marginal  bundle  or  column  of  Lissaucr.  Its  fibres,  whicli  are 
evidently  different  from'  most  of  those  which  enter  with  the  posterior  root,  for  they 
acquire  their  medullary  sheath  considerably  later  (Bechterew),  appear,  as  they  pass 
vertically,  gradually  to  lose  themselves  in  the  adjacent  gelatinous  s^ibstance.  The  mesial 
set  containing  the  larger  and  some  smaller  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  passes  into  the 
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postero-lateral  white  column,  with  the  longitudi- 
nal fibres  of  which  its  fibres  become  continuous  ; 
from  this  column  many  of  them  sweep  with 
bold  curves  into  the  adjacent  grey  matter.  At 
their  entrance  into  the  cord  their  direction  like 
that  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots 
is  in  most  regions  of  the  cord  obliquely  upwards. 

Fig.  18. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  posterior  column 

OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  OF  A  CHICK  ON  THE  StH  DAY  OP 

INCUBATION  (Ram6n  y  Cajal). 

TLis  figure  shows  the  course  of  5  entering  fibres  of  the 
posterior  root  and  some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  cohimn. 

A,  A,  fibres  of  the  posterior  root ;  B,  bifurcation  of 
one  of  them  in  form  of  a  Y ;  C,  D,  origin  of  collateral 
branches  ;  E,  fibres  of  -Goll's  tract,  also  giving  off  colla- 
terals. 

Collateral  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots 
and  of  the  white  columns. — It  has  been 
definitely  shown  by  Kamon  y  Cajal,  whose 
researches  into  this  subject  have  been  confirmed 
by  Kolliker  and  v.  Grehuchten,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  posterior  roots  as  they  enter  the  cord  join  by 
a  Y"  01'  T-shaped  junction  with  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  posterior  column  ;  in  other  words 
that  they  bifurcate  as  they  enter  the  cord  into 
two  principal  branches  which  run  upwards  and 
downwards  in  the  posterior  white  column  or  in 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  posterior  cornu.  It 
has  also  been  proved  by  the  same  observers 


Pig.  ]  !>.— Transtbrsi!  section  op  the  OORD  OP  A  OHIOK  ON  THE  Oth  DAY  (Ram6n  y  Cajal). 

This  figure  shows  collaterals  passing  into  the  grey  matter  from  all  the  white  columns  of  the  cord. 
They  are  seen  to  form  an  especially  close  plexus  in  the  posterior  horn,  just  withfti  the  substance  of 
Kolando,  and  in  t  he  posterior  commissure. 
c,  central  cajual  ;  v,  anterior  and  d,  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  ;     p,  posterior  roots. 
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that  both  from  the  root-fibre  before  its  bifurcation  and  from  its  ascending  and 
descending  stems  there  are  given  ofi"  at  tolerably  frequent  intervals  "collateral" 
branches  which  are  directed  inwards  towards  the  grey  matter;  into  which  they 
penetrate  for  a  variable  distance  and  within  which  they  ultimately  end  by  breaking 
up  into  a  ramification  of  nerve-fibrils  which  may  frequently  be  seen  to  have  a  close 
relationship  to  cells  of  the  grey  matter.  In  this  way  collateral  fibres  are  given  off 
from  the  posterior  root-fibres  and  from  their  longitudinal  extensions,  some  of  which 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  anterior  horn  of  the  same  side,  others  pass  through  the 
posterior  commissure  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite  side,  others  towards  the 
lateral  horn  and  intermediate  cell-column,  whilst  others  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
posterior  horn,  passing  towards  Clarke's  column  or  the  solitary  cells  of  the  crescent, 
while  many  end  in  or  near  the  substance  of  Rolando.  These  collateral  fibres  can 
be  seen  in  sections  of  the  embryonic  cord  which  have  been  prepared  by  Golgi's 
method,  to  pass  into  the  grey  matter  in  large  numbers  from  the  posterior  columns, 
most  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  in  fact  prolongations  of  posterior  roots  which 
have  entered  the  cord.  But  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  columns,  for  from  all  the  longitudinal  white  columns  of  the  cord  the 
same  convergence  of  collateral  fibres  into  the  grey  matter  can  be  seen  Csee  figs  16 
to  20).  ^  ' 

The  passage  of  coUateral  fibres  into  the  gi-ey  matter  from  the  white  columns  of  the  cord 
•was  first  noticed  by  Golcri,  who  stated  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  give  ofif  in  their 
passage  towards  the  surface  of  the  cord  fine  lateral  ramuscles  which  become  lost  in  the  adja- 
cent nervous  matter.  Other  observers  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  detect  these  collaterals 
of  the  anterior  root-fibres. 


COUBSE  OF  NERVB-FIBBES  V7ITHIN   THE   SPINAL  CORD:    OONDTJCTING  TRACTS. 

It  is  impossible  mechanically  to  unravel  the  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  in  their  passage 
along  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the  same  fibre  or  fibres 
for  any  distance  in  microscopical  sections  of  the  organ.  But  the  task  of  following 
out  the  course  of  certain  sets  of  fibres  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years  by  the 
application  to  the  subject  of  certain  special  developmental  and  pathological  methods 
of  observation.  Thus  it  is  found  that  if  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
carefully  observed,  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  formed  later  along 
certain  tracts  of  the  white  columns  than  in  the  rest  of  the  white  matter,  appearing 
first  in  those  tracts  which  are  the  immediate  prolongations  of  peripheral  nerves,  and 
being  longest  delayed  in  those  which  are  connected  with  the  higher  centres  in  the 
brain,  so  that  in  transverse  sections  of  the  cord  these  non-meduUated  tracts  ai-e  easily 
distinguishable  by  their  more  transparent  grey  appearance  and  by  their  diff'erent 
behaviour  with  staining  fluids  (Flechsig). 

The  following  list  (from  Kahler)  gives  the  order  of  formation  of  the  myelin-sheath  in 
the  several  tracts  of  the  cord  I.  Fibres  in  anterior  column  derived  from  anterior  roots. 
2.  Postero-lateral  column  (its  posterior  part  somewhat  later  than  its  anterior  part).  .S.  The 
lateral  column  near  grey  matter  (the  anterior  part  first,  then  the  narrow  posterior  part  between 
pyramidal  tract  and  posterior  horn).  4.  Postero-mesial  column.  5.  Direct  cerebellar  tract. 
6.  Antero-lateral  ascending  tract.  .  7.  Pyramidal  tracts  (shortly  before  birth). 

Another  method  by  which  similar  results  are  arrived  at  consists  in  tracing  the 
course  which  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres  pursues  in  consequence  of  a  lesion  either 
m  the  encephalon,  or  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  or  even  in  the  peripheral  nerves  ;  the 
lesions  being  produced  by  accidental  injury,  by  pathological  changes,  or  experimen- 
taUy  in  animals.  The  degenerations  which  follow  are  either  the  result  of  the 
Wallerian  law  that  separation  of  a  nerve-fibre  from  the  nerve-cell  with  which  it  is 
connected  and  from  which  it  has  grown  out  is  followed  by  degenerative  changes  in 
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Pig.  20. — Diagram  showing  the  pko- 

BABLE  RELATIONS  OP  SOME  OP  THE 
PRINCIPAL  CELLS  ANB  FIBRES  OF 
THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM  TO  ONE 
ANOTHER.  (E.A.S.) 

1,  a  cell  of  the  cortex  cerebri  ;  2,  its 
axis-cylinder  or  nerve-process  passing 
down  in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  giving 
oflF  collaterals,  some  of  which,  3,  3,  end 
in  arborisations  around  cells  of  the  ante- 
rior horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  main 
fibre  having  a  similar  ending  at  4  ;  call., 
a  collateral  passing  in  the  corpus  callosum 
to  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  side  ;  sti: ,  a 
collateral  passing  into  the  corpus  stria- 
tum ;  5,  axis-cylinder  prncess  of  anterior  comu-cell  passing  to  foi-m  a  terminal  arborisation  in  the  end- 
plate  of  a  muscle-fibre.  7)i. 

6,  a  cell  of  one  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  Its  axis-cylinder  process  bifurcates,  and  one  branch,  7,  passes 
to  the  jieriphery  to  end  in  an  arborisation  in  the  sensory  surface,  s.  The  other  (central)  branch  bifurcates 
after  entering  the  cord  (at  8),  and  its  divisions  pass  upwards  and  downwards  (the  latter  for  a  short 
distance  only) ;  9,  ending  of  the  descending  branch  in  a  terminal  arborisation  around  a  cell  of  the 
posterior  horn,  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  which,  again,  ends  in  a  similar  arborisation  around  a  cell  of 
the  anterior  horn  ;  10,  a  collateral  passing  from  the  ascending  division  directly  to  envelop  a  cell  of  the 
anterior  horn  ;  11,  one  passing  to  envelop  a  cell  of  Clarke's  column  ;  12,  a  collateral  having  connections 
like  those  of  9  ;  13,  ending  of  the  ascending  division  of  the  posterior  root-fibre  around  one  of  the  cells  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  bulb  ;  14,  14,  axis-cylinder  processes  of  colls  of  the  posterior  horn  passing 
to  form  an  arborisation  around  the  motor  cells  ;  15,  a  fibre  of  the  ascending  ccrobelhir  tract  passing  up 
to  form  an  arborisation  around  a  cell  of  the  cerebellum  ;  16,  axis-cylinder  process  of  this  cell  passing 
down  the  bulb  and  cord,  und  giving  off  collaterals  to  envelop  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  ;  17,  axis- 
cylinder  proce.ss  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  bulb  passing  as  a  fibre  of  the  fillet  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  forming  a  teminal  arbori.sation  around  one  of  the  smaller  cerebral  cells  ;  18,  axis- 
cylinder  process  of  this  cell,  forming  an  arborisation  around  the  pyramidal-cell,  1. 
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the  part  of  the  fibre  thus  separated  from  that  centre  {secondary  degemr.ations),  or  they 
may  follow  from  the  prolonged  disuse  of  a  nervous  tract/especially  m  young  animals, 
as  when  a  limb  has  been  removed  or  from  some  other  cause  {tertiary  degeiwrations). 
The  degeneration  which  follows  a  lesion  of  part  of  the  nervous  centre,  and  especially 
section  "of  the  spinal  cord,  is  in  some  tracts  above  the  lesion,  in  which  case  the 
degenerated  tract  is  styled  "  ascending,"  in  others  below  ("  descending  ")  (see  also 
p.  27).  The  place  of  the  degenerated  nervous  substance  is  ultimately  taken  by  a 
non-nervous  fibrillar  tissue,  which,  by  its  difference  of  behaviour  to  staining  fluids, 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  undegenerated  white  substance 
{stage  of  sclerosis).  In  new-born  and  young  animals,  after  a  longer  interval,  groups 
of  nerve-ceFs  are  affected  by  the  degenerative  processes,  and  the  cells  may  even 
eventually  disappear  altogether  (v.  Gudden).  When  this  is  the  case  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  in  connection  with  the  fibres  which  have  been  cut ;  these 
being  probably  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  cells. 

Thus  in  a  rabbit  in  whicli  immediately  after  birth  the  sciatic  trunk  is  resected,  when  the 
animaf  is  fuU-grown  the  corresponding  anterior  comual  cells  are  found  to  have  become 
atrophied,  and  similar  results  are  obtained  with  motor  nerves  generally,  both  spinal  and 
cranial  (v.  Gudden,  Forel,  Ganser,  Mayser). 

Tracts  of  the  antero-lateral  column.— Several  tracts  can  by  these  methods 
be  traced  in  the  antero-lateral  column,  not  only  along  a  great  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  into  or  from  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon.  The  long  tracts  in  this  column 
are  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  {descending),  the  antero-lateral  or  ventro-laUral 
ascending,  the  antero-lateral  or  ventro-lateral  descending,  and  the  dorso-lateral 
ascendinq  (or  direct  cerelellar). 

Descending  tracts  in  the  antero-lateral  column.— The  pyramidal  tract 
is  directly  traceable  down  from  the  opposite  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
ultimately  from  the  cerebral  cortex  (Rolandic  region).  The  greater  number  of  the 
fibres  which  compose  the  pyramid  cross  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  spmal  cord,  down 
which  they  pass  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  as  a  compact  bundle  of 
fibres  occupying  in  transverse  section  a  somewhat  triangular  area,  which  hes  in  the 
ano-le  between  the  posterior  horn  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord,  but  is  m  most 
parts  separated  from  both  by  fibres  belonging  to  other  systems.  This  ZaW  or 
crossed  part  of  the  pyramidal  tract  (figs.  14  and  24),  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  third  or 
fourth  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  becoming  gradually  smaller  below  and  approaching  the 

surface  of  the  cord.  ,     ^  r-u 

A  few  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  are  found  scattered  in  other  parts  ot  tne 

antero-lateral  column.  j.    j.  ^i. 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  do  not  decussate  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  cord.  These  pass  down  close  to  the  anterior  median  fissure,  formmg 
the  anterior  or  direct  portion  olthe  pyramidal  tract  (fig.  14)  {column  of  7%rc*),  which 
graduaHT^diHimThes  as  it  is  traced  downwards,  and  usuaUy  ceases  altogether  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  of.  the  cord.  It  is  probable  that  the  decus- 
sation of  these  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  goes  on  along  their  whole  course,  then- 
fibres  passing  through  the  anterior  commissure  and  through  the  grey  matter  ot  the 
opposite  side  to  reach  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  cord. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  development  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  ti-acts  in  different 
individuals.  In  some  they  are  so  well  marked  as  to  form  a  visible  prominence  on  the  surface 
of  the  cord  close  to  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  anteiior 
column  by  a  groove,  the  anterior  intermediate  sulcus  of  Rauber.  In  others  they  are  quite  small, 
or  may  even  fail  altogether.  Tlf  this  case  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids, which  is  known  to  be  subject  to  considerable  variation,  has  been  more  complete  than 
l^usual    In  other  oases  again  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  may  be  unsymmetrical,  being 
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more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  or  the  tract  on  one  side  may  be  wholly  unde- 
veloped. The  dyxect^ tract  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  15  per  cent,  of  cases  in  man.  In  different 
animals  there  isalso' much  Variation  in  the 'p6sT£ibn-aTrd' ■gte6"oF"the  pyramidal  tracts.  A, 
well-marked  _dii'ect  pyramidal  ti-act  appears  to  be  absent  in  most  animals,  even  in  monkeys.  ■ 
In  some  (mous'eT  rat,  guinea-pig: )  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  in  the  posterifijr  columns,  butin 
most  animals  (rabbit,  catrdog)  they  run  in  the  lateral  columns  as  in  man.  The  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  are  probably  connected  with  the  anterior  horn  by  collateral  fibres,  which  ramify 
amongst  the  large  cells  that  give  origin  to  the  anterior  nerve-roots  (figs.  16,  20). 

The  pyramidal  tracts  are  undoubtedly  the  paths  by  which  voluntary  impulses  pass  from 
the  brain  to  the  various  spinal  segments.  AU  the  fibres  within  the  area  embraced  by  the 
"  tract  "  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  nature,  although  fibres  of  the  one  function  predominate  : 
and  this  is  probably  correct  of  all  the  so-called  "  tracts  "  of  conduction. 

There  are  at  least  two  descending  tracts  in  the  antero-lateral  column,  besides  the  ^  '  ^ 
direct  and  crossed  pyramidal.    One,  the  antero-lateral  descending  cerebellar  ^J^'  jrl , 

tract  {anterior  marginal  lundle  of  Loewenthal),  consists  of  fibres  which  are  connected  f^J^ 

with  cells  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  of  the  same  side,  and  which  undergo  degeneration   

on  removal  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cerebellum  (Marchi).  These  fibres  form 
an  extensive  circumferential  tract  in  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  antero-lateral  : 
column,  spreading  inwards  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  to  reach  the 
intermedio-lateral  tract  of  the  grey  matter.  The  tract  which  is  thus  marked  out 
(see  fig.  26,  p.  32)  embraces  (in  the  dog)  the  part  of  the  anterior  column  which 
in  man  is  occupied  by  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  and  also  the  whole  region  of  the 
tract  of  Gowers  (see  below),  the  fibres  of  these  two  tracts  being  intermingled.  Some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  exhibit  degeneration  after  removal  of  the 
cerebellaFhemisphere,  and  are  therefore  probably  directly  continued  from  fibres  of 
tE]s"tract. 

Inlhe  monkey  a  few  fibres  in  this  column  degenerate  after  lesions  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  They  are  intermingled  with  those  of  the  descending  V/rv/*'^1 
cerebellar  tract  and  with  those  of  the  tract  of  Gowers,  and  are  connected  with  cells  ' 
in  the  Eolandic  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
degenerate  after  lesions  of  that  region.  These  fibres  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  system  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  which  in  the  monkey  does 
not  exist  as  a  well-marked  tract  as  in  man  :  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether 
they  occur  in  man  as  well  as  the  direct  pyramidal. 

Ascending  tracts  in  the  antero-lateral  column.— The  dorso-lateral 
ascending  cerebeUar  tract  {direct  lateral  cerebellar  tract  of  Flechsig)  (fig.  14)  lies 
between  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord,  occupying  a 
somewhat  narrow  area  of  the  transverse  section,  which  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
cord  reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn,  but  lower  down  becomes  more  limited, 
and  is  separated  from  the  horn  by  the  intervention  of  the  adjoining  pyramidal  tract. 
It  begins  to  appear  at  thejower  dorsal  region  in  man,  and  is  then  seen  in  all  sections 
of  the  cord  and  lower  part~"of  the  bulb,  passing  eventually  by  the  restiform  body 
into  the  cerebellum  (middle  lobe)  (see  fig.  27,  p.  33). 

It  is  found  that  there  are  afew  fibres  scattered  through  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  lateral  column  which,  from  Their  ' development  simultaneously  with  those'  of 
the  cerebellar  tract,  should  be  apparently  reckoned  with  it.  The  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  the  cellsof_01arke's  column  are  said  to  give  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the 
dorso-lateral  cerebeUarlract.  '  The  fibres  of  this  tract  acquire  their  medullary  sheath 
somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  They  are  also  considerably 
larger.       '  , 

The  ventre -lateral  or  antero-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract  {antero- 
Uit&ral  axcending  tract  of  Gowers)  occupies  a  position  in  the  sectional  area  of  the  ■ 
lateral  column  which  is  anterior  or  ventral  to  the  dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract  and 
It  has  m  section  an  arched  shape  curving  from  immediately  in  front  of  the  crossed 
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pyramidal  tract  (where  it  is  most  strongly  marked)  round  the  superficial  part  of  the 
lateral  column  in  front  of  the  dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract,  and  tailing  off  gradually 
between  the  issuing  anterior  roots  to  reach  the  anterior  column.  It  can  be  traced 
upwards  into  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varohi  (fig.  27),  and  eventually  enters 
the  cerebellum  along  with  the  superior  peduncle,  passing  mainly  to  the  vermis.'  It  is 
uncertain  from  what  cells  the  axis-cylinders  of  its  constituent  fibres  spring,  but  it 
is  probaljle  that  .they  arise  from  some  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn.  Its  fibres 
are  intermingled  with  those  of  the  descending  cerebellar  tract.  

The  remainder  of  the  antero-lateral  column  which  is  not  comprised  in  the  above 
tracts  encircles  the  anterior  cornu  ;  it  is  termed  the  antero-lateral  ground-Tjundle. 
It  varies  in  sectional  area  with  the  size  of  the  nerve-foots  and  "of~  the  grey  matter, 
and  many  of  its  fibres  not  improbably  are  of  a  commissural  nature,  serving  to 
connect  the  grey  matter  of  different  segments  of  the  cord,  ifreceives  fibres  also 
frona_the  grey  matter  of  the  other  side  through  the  anterior  commissure  (fig.  15,  B, 
a.c),  and  is  in  part  composed  of  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  which  course  for  a 
certain  distance  obliquely  within  it  before  leaving  the  cord.  "Many  intersegmental 
fibres  also  occur  scattered  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  long  tracts. 

Tract  of  Lissauer.— At  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column,  close  to  the 
entering  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  and  directly  derived  from  them,  there  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  a  well-marked  bundle  of  fine  nerve-fibres,  which  was  first 
described  by  Lissauer,  and  since  by  Bechterew  and  others.  It  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  lateral  column,  but  may  extend  into  the  postero-lateraf  column. 

Tracts  of  the  posterior  white  column.— This  column  Ts  mainly  composed 
of  two  long  ascending  tracts,  viz.,  the  trad  of  Goll,  which  about  corresponds  with 
the  postero-mesial  column,  and  the  tract  of  Burdach,  which  embraces  the  remainder 
of  the  posterior  column.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  these  two  tracts  are  not 
marked  off  from  one  another  in  the  adult,  but  fromjhemiddle  of  the  dorsal  region 
upwards  the  postero-mesial  column  is  separated  from  the  postero-lateral  by  a  septum 
of  pia  mater.  Of  the  two  parts  of  the  posterior  column  the  tract  of  Burdach  is 
mainly  composed  of  rather  large  fibres  which  are  joined  by,  i.e.,  are  continuous  Avith, 
the  large  fibres  of  the  entering  posterior  roots.  After  a  certain  course,  in  which  they 
give  off  numerous  collaterals  to  the  grey  matter,  they  appear  to  enter  the  grey  matter 
and  to  come  into  intimate  relationship,  although  not  into  actual  continuity,  with  its 
cells,  especially  those  of  Clarke's  column.  The  fibres  of  the  tract  of  Goll,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  for  the  most  part  of  smaller  diameter.  They  also  are  derived  from 
posterior  root-fibres,  but  instead  of  soon  entering  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  many 
of  them  run  up  the  postero-mesial  column  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they 
terminat_e_amongst  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  gracilis. 

The  column  of  Goll  in  the  embryo  shows  a  distinction  into  two  parts,  one  mesial,  close  to 
the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  a  dorso-lateral  part,  lying  near  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord 
(Flechsig). 

Descending  fibres  of  the  posterior  column.— In  the  middle  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  postero-lateral  column  a  few  fibres  are  constantly  found, 
which  undergo  descending  degeneration  after  lesions  of  the  cord.  These  are  often 
described  as  constituting  a  special  tract  ("  comma ''  tract),  but  they  are  a  good  deal 
intermingled  with  fibres  of  the  adjacent  ascending'tracts.  Whether  they  originate 
from  cells  higher  up  in  the  cord  or  are  derived  from  the  descending  branches 
of  the  posterior  root-fibres  is  uncertain.  The  latter,  it  may  be  remembered,  extend 
a  certain  distance  down  the  cord  from  the  Y-shaped  division  of  those  fibres,  giving 
off  collaterals  to  the  grey  matter,  and  ultimately  themselves  turning  into  the  grey 
matter.  The  extent  to  which  these  descending  branches  of  the  posterior  roots  may 
pass  down  the  cord  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 
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DBGENERATIONS  IN  THE  SPINAL  OORD  AS  THE  BESULT  OF  LESIONS. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  Wallerian  law  of  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  356)  that  every  lesion  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  fibres  are  cut  or 
crushed  must  be  followed  by  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres  either  above  or  below  the 
lesion  according  to  the  position  of  the  cells  from  which  the  fibres  have  originally 
grown,  and  which  serve  throughout  hfe  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  fibres  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Any  such  degeneration  which  occurs  above  the  lesion  is 
usually  termed  "  ascending,"  and  below  the  lesion  "  descending." 

These  temis  must  not  be  taken  to  imply,  as  is  erroneously  done  by  some  authors,  either  that 
the  degeneration  starts  from  the  lesion  and  extends  upwards  or  downwards  along-  the  fibres, 
or  that  the  nervous  impulses  which  the  fibres  conduct  necessarily  have  an  ascending  or  a 
descending-  direction.  For  it  is  known  (1)  that  the  degeneration  in  the  peripheral  part  of  a 
cut  nerve-fibre  occurs  simultaneously  along  its  whole  course ;  (2)  that  a  nerve-fibre  may 
undergo  "  descending  "  degeneration,  although  it  normally  conveys  ascending  impulses,  e.g., 
the  peripheral  afi^erent  nerves. 

Since  the  terms  ascending  and  descending  as  applied  to  nerve-degeneration  lead  to  much 
confusion  of  ideas  it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  discard  them  and  to  adopt  words  which 
merely  imply  that  the  degenerative  process  occurs  above  or  below  a  lesion.  But  unfortunately 
those  terms  have  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  that  this  course 
would  be  very  diiiicult,  and  might  lead  to  even  worse  confusion  than  their  retention. 

Similarly,  if  the  nerve-cells  from  which  the  fibres  are  thus  derived  are  removed 
or  destroyed,  the  fibres,  with  any  branches  which  they  may  give  off,  will  degenerate 
along  their  whole  course.  Hence  any  tracts  of  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  which  are 
derived  from  cells  in  parts  of  the  brain,  degenerate  on  destruction  of  those  parts. 
Further,  those  fibres  which  have  grown  into  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  from  nerve-cells 
situated  external  to  those  organs  {e.g.,  the  fibres  of  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  and 
corresponding  fibres  of  cranial  nerves)  will,  if  cut  between  the  spinal  cord  or  brain 
and  the  ganglion-cells  fii-om  which  they  are  derived,  undergo  degeneration  from  the 
porat  of  section,  not  only  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  central  organ,  but  also  along 
their  whole  course  within  that  organ,  and  the  degenerative  process  will  include  all 
their  branches.  Thus  much  having  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  results 
which  are  obtained  by  the  study  of  nerve-degenerations,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
the  degenerations  which  occur  within  the  spinal  cord  :  (1)  from  section  of  the  pos- 
tenor  roots  of  the  nerves  ;  (2)  from  lesion  or  removal  of  parts  of  the  brain  ;  (3)  from 
section  or  other  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

1.  Degenerations  resulting  from  section  of  the  posterior  roots.— These 
have  been  investigated  in  the  dog  by  Singer  and  Kahler,  in  the  monkey  by  Mott 
and  Tooth.  It  is  convenient  in  describing  the  effect  of  sections  of  the  posterior 
nerve-roots  to  consider  them  in  the  sacro-lumbar  and  in  the  dorso-cervical  regions 
respectively,  although  the  course  of  the  degenerative  process  is  essentially  similar  in 
both. 

(«.)  SecMon  of  the  'posterior  rooh  of  the  sacro-lumbar  nerves.— This  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  investigated  by  Singer  in  the  dog  and  by  Mott  in  the  monkey 
Section  of  these  nerves,  e.g.,  of  the  whole  cauda  equina,  is  followed  by  "  ascendino-  » 
degeneration  m  the  posterior  column  of  the  same  side  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  as  far  as  the  nucleus  gracilis  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  the 
degeneration  does  not  occupy  the  same  position  and  extent  in  every  part  of  the 
cord.  At  the  lowest  part  it  involves  the  whole  of  the  posterior  column  (fi<r  21  a) 
but  as  soon  as  a  point  is  reached  at  which  uncut  nerve-fibres  enter  the  cord  these 
now  occupy  the  part  of  the  column  nearest  the  horn  of  grey  matter,  while  degenerated 
fibres  are  seen  in  that  part  ojily  which  is  nearest  the  posterior  median  fissure  (b) 
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In  this  situation  they  pass  up  the  cord,  diminishing  in  number,  at  first  rapidly  and 
afterwards  more  slowly,  until  at  length  a  relatively  small  tract  of  degeneration  is 
found,  occupying  the  postero-mesial  angle  of  GoU's  tract,  in  which  it  runs  to  the 
nucleus  gracihs  (fig.  21,  c). 

(5.)  Section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  nerves. — After  section 
of  one  or  more  of  these  roots  degeneration  occurs  immediately  above  the  section  in 
the  part  of  the  postero-lateral  column  which  is  next  to  the  posterior  horn  (figs.  22, 
23,  a).  Somewhat  higher  up  tliis  becomes  separated  from  the  horn  by  other  uncut  (and 
therefore  undegenerated)  nerve-root-fibres,  and  approaches  the  postero-mesial  column. 
Still  higher  it  is  found  to  have  reached  that  column,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  smaller 


Fig.  21. — Diagram  showing  the  degenerations  in  the  posterior  column  which  result  from 
SECTION  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  second  sacral  to  the  sixth  lumbar  nerves  of  the 
DOG.    (Singer. ) 

a,  section  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  lumbar  ;  h,  at  the  fourth  lumbar ;  c,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thoracic  region. 


Fig.  22. — Diagram  op  degenerations  following  section  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic 
POSTERIOR  nerve-roots  OP  THE  DOG.  (Singer.) 

a,  sectiou  at  the  level  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  ;  h,  at  the  thiid  thoracic ;  c.  at  the  middle  of  the 
cervical  region. 


Fig.  23. — Diagram  op  the  degenerations  following  bilateral  section  of  the  second  thoracic  to 

THE   fifth  cervical    POSTERIOR  NERVE-ROOTS  OF  THE  DOG.     (Kahler. ) 

«,  at  the  level  of  the  first  thoracic  ;  .  6,  at  the  sixth  cervical ;  c,  at  the  first  cervical. 
(Figs.  21,  22,  and  23  are  copied  from  Toldt's  "  Gewebelehre.") 


tract  of  degeneration,  which  in  section  lies  obliquely  across  the  column.  With 
regard  to  this  degeneration  in  the  postero-mesial  column  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
that  which  results  from  section  of  the  lower  (lumbo-sacral)  roots  occupies  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  cord  the"~p^rei"^m"edian' angle,  as  above  described,  the  degene- 
ration resulting"  from  section  of  dorsal  roots  lies  next  to  this,  that  resulting  from 
section  of  loTver  'cervical  roots  passes  up  Goirs  column  in  its  lateraF  part  next 
to  the  column  of  Burdach,  and  finally  that  resulting  from  section  of  upper  cervical 
roots  is  confined  to  Burdach's  column,"  and  ends  in  the  nucleus  cuueatus  of  thB 
rneduira^  oblongata.  Tn  other  words,  the  lower  the  root  the  more  mesial  is  the 
resulting  long  degeneration  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  cord  and  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.    The  fibres,  as  they  enter  the  cord  with  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  form 
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in  fact  a  succession  of  lamellar  tracts,  which  lie  in  each  case  at  first  next  to  the 
posterior  cornu,  and  become  gradually  shifted  medianwards  by  those  which  enter 
the  cord  with  the  higher  nerve-roots. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  degeneration  falls  off 
markedly  in  amount  as  we  trace  it  up  the  cord,  and  that  what  remains  is 
eventually  confined  to  a  part  of  the  posterior  column  which  contains  normally 
fine  or  medium-sized  fibres  only.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  larger 
fibres  of  the  posterior  roots— which  in  fact  form  the  bulk  of  those  roots— have 
a  relatively  limited  course  after  entering  the  cord.  They  probably  end  by  their 
collateral  branches,  and  ultimately  by  their  main  ascending  branches,  turning  into 
the  grey  matter  and  breaking  up  into  terminal  ramifications  in  the  fine  interlacements 
of  nerve-fibrils  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nerve-cells  and  cell-groups. 
These  terminal  branches  and  the  nerve-fibrils  which  result  from  their  ramifications, 
should  also,  of  course,  from  the  Wallerian  law,  degenerate  after  section  of  the  roots,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  actually  do  so,  although  from  their  scattered  course  in 
the  grey  matter  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  fact.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by 
Mott  that  after  section  of  the  lower  posterior  roots,  the  fine  nervous  interlacement 
which  surrounds  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  disappears  for  some  little  distance 
above  the  entrance  of  the  cut  nerve-roots,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred 
that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  give  origin  directly  and  by  collaterals 
to  this  interlacement.  Others,  probably,  are  similarly  related  to  other  cells,  both  in 
the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  of  the  same  side,  and  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cord,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  ramifying  collaterals  can  be  traced  from  the 
posterior  root-fibres  to  all  these  parts  (see  figs.  16  and  20).  Thus  all  the  larger  and 
some  of  the  smaller  ^  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  gradually  end  as  they  are  prolonged 
up  the  cord,  until  finally  only  those  remain  which  pass  up  the  postero-mesial 
column  towards  the  medulla  oblongata.  Even  these  become  gradually  diminished 
in  number,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  terminate  in  the  grey  matter 
as  they  proceed. 

It  will  further  be  remembered  that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  divide  on 
their  entrance  into  the  cord  into  two  main  longitudinal  branches,  ascending  and 
descending.  Of  these  the  ascending  only  has  been  traced  by  the  above  degenerations, 
but  the  descending  branch  must  also  undergo  degeneration.  It  is,  however,  not 
easy  to  trace  out  its  course.  The  only  known  "descending"  degeneration  in  the 
posterior  columns  is  along  the  narrow  curved  tract  in  the  postero-lateral  column 
which  is  known 'as  the  "comma,"  but  would  be  better  termed  the  posterior 
descmdim  trad.  Mott  has  foundlihat  this  degeneration  results  not  only  in  secTums 
of  the  cord,  but  also  after  section  of  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  that  it  has  a 
limited  extent,  one  or  two  centimeters  only.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
this  degeneration  may  represent  the  descending  branches  of  the  cut  posterior  root- 
fibres  (cf.  p.  26,  and  fig.  20,  8  to  9). 

c  }^  ^®  convenient  here  to  sum  up  what  is  known  or  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  course 
oivae  fabres  of  the  posterior  roots  within  the  cord  as  determined  by  anatomical,  embryolos-ieal 
and  experimental  (degenerative)  methods.  (1.)  Each  fibre  on  entering  the  cord  divides  into 
an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  which  form  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior 
column  Both  from  the  root-fibre  before  division  and  from  the  branches,  collaterals  come  off  ■ 
wmch  lose  themselves  in  terminal  ramifications  envelopmg  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter 
I  robably  also  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  the  main  branches  terminate  by  passino-  in  like 
manner  mto  the  grey  matter.  (2.)  From  each  root  on  entering  the  cord  a  lateral  bundle  of 
small  fibres  (Lissauer's  bundle)  is  given  off.  wliich  lies  partly  lateral  and  partly  mesial  to 
toe  apex  comu  postenoris  while  the  remainder  of  the  root  forms  a  large  lamell^  bundle  of 
muced  large  and  smaU  fibres  which  run  longitudinally  in  the  postero-lateral  column  close 
to  the  comu  of  grey  matter.     (.S.)  From  this  lamellar  bundle  many  fibres  pass  upward 

'  Those  of  Lissauer's  bundle. 
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alonff  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  being  gradually  shifted  mward  towards  the  postero- 
meS!l  column,  and  farming  as  they  reach  this  column  the  tract  ot;^  ^""""^T 
?un  cuius  gracilis  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  from  the  tract  of  GoU  the  fibres  eventua  ly 
pass  some  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spmal  cord  others  into  grey  matter 
?n  the  Nucleus  gracilis  of  the  bulb,  whilst  yet  others  derived  from  the  uppermost 
cervTcal  root,  do  not  reach  the  tract  of  Goll  but  pass  up  to  the  bulb  in  the  funiculus  cuneatus 
and  end  in  its  nucleus.    (4.)  The  remainder  of  the  fibres  which  have  entered  by  the 


corf  -  quadr.  cunt. 


d-orsal 


lumlar 


sacra 


Fi.  24  -Deoenerations  in  the  mesencephalon,  pons  varolii,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 

°C0KD  ofl  MOKKEV,   rOLLOWINO  A  LESION  OK  THE  ASCENDING  FRONTAL  CONVOLUTION.  (E.A.S.) 

The  lesion  wa^  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  The  section  outUnes  are  drawn  to  one  scale.  The 
degenerated  fibres  are  shown  by  Wack  dots^  .nesencephalon,  pons,  and  bulb,  but  on  the 

oppStV;ri:r£:prnal  S  \Z'Zi:t  degonei.tea  in  ^he  antero-lateral  region  in  the  cord, 
but  the  degeneration  is  otherwise  confiHed  to  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
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posterior  roots  have  only  a  limited  course  up  the  postero-lateral  column,  passinpr,  as  they 
ascend,  into  the  grey  matter,  in  which  they  and  then-  colla*:erals  form  the  fine  nervous 
plexus  around  many  of  the  nerve-cells  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  some  of 
the  larfje  fibres  the  plexus  around  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (and  perhaps  also  around 
the  cells  of  the  nucleus  cuneatus  of  the  medulla  oblonjjata)  is  in  this  way  formed,  whilst 
others  furnish  an  euvelopinf,'  plexus  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  and  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  g-rey  matter.  (5.)  The  descending  main  branches  of  the  posterior  root-fibres 
have,  like  many  of  the  ascending  branches,  only  a  limited  course,  during  which  they  give  off 
collaterals,  by  means  of  which,  and  also  ultimately  by  directly  passing  into  the  grey  matter, 
they  assist  in  forming  the  enveloping  plexus  around  the  nerve-cells  of  the  segments  of  the 
cord  immediately  below  that  at  which  the  parent  root  has  entered  (compare  figs.  16  and  20). 

2.  Degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  resulting  from  lesions  of  parts  of 
the  brain. — Removal  of  the  cortex  of  the  so-called  "motor"  regioQ  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  is  followed  by  degeneration  extending  along  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the 
brain  and  cord  (fig.  24).  In  the  spinal  cord  this  tract  has  for  the  most  part  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side,  but  in  man  a  portion  runs  for  a  time  as  the  direct  tract  along 

Fig.  25. — Diagrams  showiko  the  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord 

WHICH  KBSULT  FROM  REMOVAL  OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX 

OF  THE  MONKEY.  (France.) 

A,  upper  thoracic  cord  from  a  monkey  in  which  the  left  marginal 
gyrus  had  been  removed  some  months  before  death.  Sclerosis  in  both 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  but  most  on  the  opposite  side. 

B,  mid-thoracic  cord  from  a  monkey  in  which  the  right  gyrus  fomicatus 
had  been  destroyed  some  months  before  death.  Sclerosis  in  the  opposite 
pyramidal  tract. 

the  anterior  median  fissure  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  (fig. 
14).  Although  this  direct  pyramidal  tract  is  usually  considered 
to  be  confined  to  the  anterior  column,  it  is  found  in  the 
monkey  as  the  result  of  lesions  of  the  motor  regions  of  the 
cortex  that  there  are  a  few  scattered  fibres  in  the  circum. 
ferential  part  of  the  antero-lateral  column  which  also  under- 
go degeneration  (descending  cerebral  fibres  of  the  antero- 
lateral column,  see  p.  25).  The  crossed  tract  lies  in  the  postprior  part  of  the 
lateral  column  between  the  direct  (dorso-lateral)  cerebellar  tract  and  the  posterior 
horn,  and  in  this  situation  the  degeneration  can  be  traced  downwards,  decreasing 
in  amount,  and,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord,  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract,  approaching  the  surface  of  the  cord  near  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  horn.  In  the  cervical  region  the  crossed  pyramidal  degeneration  may  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cord  in  front  of,  i.e.,  ventral  to  the  dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract, 
which  is  partly  enclosed  by  the  degenerated  fibres  ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  the 
monkey  (fig.  25,  A).  After  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cortex  there  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  degeneration  in  the  lateral  tract  of  the  cord  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  lesion  has  involved  the  marginal  convolution 
(fig.  25,  A).  These  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  fibres  which  have  passed  from 
the  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  directly  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  same 
side  of  the  cord,  but  they  may  be  traced  from  the  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
across  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  internal  capsule  of  the  opposite  side,  whence 
they  run  down  the  crusta  and  pyramid  bundles  of  the  pons  and  bulb  to  re-cross  at 
the  decu-gsation  of  the  pyramids,  and  thus  to  reach  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the 
cord  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Although  most  numerous  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  nerve-centres,  a  few  of  these  re-crossed  fibres  are  found  to  extend  right 
along  the  spinal  cord. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  cord  of  the  new-born  animal  is 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  large  cells  of  the  "  motor  "  area  of  the  cortex  (v.  Monakow). 
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Destruction  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  of  one  hemisphere  is  also  followed  by  degeneration 
extending  down  the  pyramidal  tract,  although  the  gyrus  fornicatus  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
with  the  '•  motor "  region  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  but  rather  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
appreciation  of  sensory  impressions.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  away  the  gyrus 
fornicatus  without  pushing  aside  and  thus  somewhat  injuring  the  motor  cortex,  it  may 
be  alleged  that  the  degeneration  in  question  is  really  the  result  of  such  injuiy  to  that  cortex. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  serious  improbability  in  supposing  that  afferent  as  well  as  efferent 
fibres  are  conveyed  along  the  course  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  Indeed,  so  far  as  experimental 
evidence  upon  animals  is  of  value  in  determining  the  course  of  afferent  impressions  along  the 
cord,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  some  kinds  at  least  of  those  impressions  passing  up  this  part  of 
the  lateral  column. 

Marchi  and  Algieri  found  extensive  degeneration  in  the  tracts  of  Burdach  after  removal  of 
a  part  of  the  coi-tex  a  little  behind  the  motor  zone  in  the  dog,  and  also  after  removal  of  the 
occipital  lobe ;  in  the  latter  case  combined  with  some  degeneration  iii  Goll's  column.  Singer 
and  Munzer  were  unable  to  confirm  these  results.  ' "  ' 

Sherrington  finds,  afterremoval  of  parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  a  few  scattered  degenerated 
fibres- in  the  anterior  and  lateral  cornua  of  the  spinaI"cord  (and  iilso  in  the  grey  matter  of  tJie 
pons  and  in  the  substantia  nigra  of  the  crus  cerebri).  Tlie  same  observer  has  noticed  that 
even  when  the  cortical  lesion  is  entirely  confined  to  the  so-called.-"  arm-area  "  of  the  cortex,  a 
certain  njLmJaer-.of  fibres  are  found  to  degenerate  right  down  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  even  as  far  as  tKe  luinbo-sacral  region.   -■'  


8.  Degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  resulting  from  lesions  of  tlie  cere- 
bellum.— These  have  been  described  by  Marchi,  who  has  found,  as  above  mentioned 

Fig.  26. — Section  of  spinal  cord  op  dog  (lumbak  region)  killed 

THREE    MONTHS    AFTER   REMOVAL    OF    THE    RIGHT    HALF   OF  THE 

CEREBELLUM   (Marchi).     The  degenerated  part  is  shaded 

WITH  DOTS. 

(p.  25),  that  removal  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum 
in  the  dog  is  followed  by  degeneration  extending  down  the 
circumferential  part  of  the  antero-lateral  column.  •  The 
degeneration  is  most  extensive  in  the  upper  regions,  and 
gradually  lessens  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord,  but  can 
be  traced  almost  to  its  termination.  It  also  extends 
along  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  thus  indicating  a  direct  connection 
between  these  and  the  cerebellar  cortex  (fig.  26,  a,  d). 

4.  Degenerations  resulting  from  lesions  of  the  cord  itself. — a.  Sec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  in  any  part  is  followed  by  certain  degenerations  above 
and  certain  below  the  section.  These  may  be  classed  as  1,  Short  degenera- 
tions which  extend  only  a  limited  distance  above  or  below  the  plane  of  section  ; 
and  2,  long  degenerations  which  extend  an  unlimited  distance  upwards  or  downwards 
in  the  cord.  Of  the  short  degenerations,  the  most  marked  are  in  the  anterior 
column  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  near  the  grey  matter  (antero- 
lateral ground-bundle),  where  there  are  seen  numerous  scattered  degenerated  fibres 
both  ascending  and  descending  ;  they  probably  are  due  to  the  section  of  fibres 
which  serve  to  connect  cells  of  one  segment  of  the  cord  to  the  grey  matter  of 
other  segments  above  or  below.  Of  tlie  long  degenerations,  the  "descending" 
ones  are  those  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  crossed  and  direct  ;  the  descending 
cerebellar  tract  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  and,  for  a  few  centimeters,  the  small 
descending  tract  (comma  tract)  of  the  posterior  column  ;  the  "  ascending  "  are  in 
the  posterior  column,  where  they  are  the  same  as  would  have  resulted  from  section 
of  all  the  posterior,  roots  below  the  point  of  section,  and  in  the  lateral  column  in 
the  situation  of  the  direct  (dorso-lateral)  cerebellar  tract  and  of  the  antero-lateral 
ascending  tract.  The  continuation  of  these  towards  the  brain  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  25)  and  will  again  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii. 
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If  the  section  of  the  cord  is  confined  to  one  lateral  half  the  tracts  of  degeneration 
are  limited  to  the  side  of  the  heniisection,  but  a  few  degenerated  fibres  are  seen  in 
the  corresponding  tracts  upon  the  other  side  above  the  heinisection  (fig.  27). 

Lmnl/ar_^ 

FonsI 


c!.a:l.-~' 


a 


V.et.c 


Meckdla  oVlonqata 


Fig.  27. —Degenerations  in  thf  spinal  oord,  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii  and  musen- 

CKPHALON  of  A  MONKKV,   FOLLOWING  HEMISEOTION  AT  THE  12TH  DORSAL  NKRVE.  (E.A.S.) 

The  hemiscction  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  cord  and  complete.  The  .section-outlines  drawn  to  one 
scale  with  a  camera  lucida.  The  degenerated  fibres  shown  by  black  dots.  Those  in  the  section  of  the 
umbarcord  arc  descending,  all  the  rest  are  ascending,  py.,  pyramidal  tract ;  d.a.l,  descending  antero- 
lateral tract ;  ( .rt.c,  dor.so- lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract;  rf'.rt'.,:'.  (in  Pons  III.),  degeneration  of 
hhres  of  this  tract  m  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellar  worm  ;  v.a.c..,  vcntro-latcral  ascending  cere- 
Si™'*  J«Scneratcd  fibres  of  this  tract  pa.ssing 
dorsally  into  the  valve  of  Vieussons  (in  Pons  III.)  and  into  Ihe  white  matter  of  the  vermis  (in  Pot.s  II  )  • 
ventricle**    "                         is,suing  fibres  of  the  3rd,  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  nerve-roots;  v.IV.,  4th 

Nearly  all  the  degeneration  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  A  few  fibres  are  degonerated  on  the 
opposite  side  (perhaps  from  a  slight  accidental  injury  of  that  side  of  the  cord)         ''«6°neratea  tiio 
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According  to  L.  Auerbacli  destruction  in  the  cat  of  a  considerable  length  of  the  jwsterior 
part  of  one  half  the  spinal  cord,  including  the  posterior  white  column,  the  posterior  horn  of 
grey  matter,  and  the  posterior  pai-t  of  the  lateral  column,  is  followed  by  degenerations  (ascend- 
ing) in  the  dorsal  cerebellar  tract  and  antero-lateral  remainder  of  the  opposite  side,  with  degene- 
rated fibres  in  the  anterior  commissure  (besides  the  well-known  ascending  degenerations  of  the 
same  side).  The  number  of  degenerated  fibres  diminishes  gradually  as  they  are  traced  upwards. 
In  the  medjiJia  oJalsngata  they  are  few  in  number  and  mostly  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion, 
dorial  to  the  olivary  nucleus ;  a  veij^'Iew  on  the  same  side  dorsal  to  the  nucleus  lateralis. 
The  degeneration  following  a  lesion  in  the  lumbar  cord  is  in  the  ventro-lateral  (antero-lateral) 
tract,  and  is  traceable  up  to  the  ventral  part  of  the  superior  woim  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  dorso- 
lateral cerebellar  tract  ends  more  dorsally,  also  in  the  superior  worm.  Some  degenerated  fibres 
pass  thi-ough  the  corpus  dentatum  cerebelli  into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  superior  peduncle. 

b.  Destruction  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  eord.—Thi5  lesion  can  be  experimentally 
produced  in  the  rabbit  by'  compression  of  the  aorta,  lasting  for  about  an  hour  (Ehrlich  and 
Brieger).  The  immediate  result  of  the  experiment  is  to  cause  necrosis  of  all  the  nerve-cells 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  without  immediately  affecting  the  white  matter  or 
the  nerve-roots,  a  condition  which  is  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  degeneration  of 
certain  fibres,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  those  which  emanate  from  the  necrosed  cells. 
If  the  animal  is  kept  until  this  degeneration  is  well  marked  and  is  then  killed  and  the 
cord  examined  in  sections,  it  is  found  that  in  the  necrosed  region  and  immediately  above 
it  there  is  extensive  degeneration  in  all  the  white  columns  of  the  cord,  but  least  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  and  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns,  where  the  long  tracts  of  con- 
nection with  the  brain  are  situated.  In  sections  taken  higher  up  and  weU  above  the  region 
of  necrosis  this  diffuse  degeneration  has  disappeared,  but  there  is  well-marked  degeneration 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  in  the  tract  of  GoU  and  in  the  antero-lateral  ascending 
truct.  It  has  been  inferred,  therefore,  by  Singer  and  Munzer  that  these  tracts  contain  long 
fibres  which  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  (of  the  lumbar  region). 

c.  Destruction  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  along  a  certain  length  of  the  cord  is  followed 
by  well-marked  "  ascending  "  degeneration  in  the  dorso-lateral  (direct)  cerebellar  tract  (Mott). 
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THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  AND  PONS  VAEOLII. 


THE  BRAIN-  OR  ENCEPHALON. 

The  brain  or  encephalon  comprises  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  the 
cerebellum,  the  mid-brain,  and  the  cerebrum.  The  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  28,  d)  is 
the  part  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord  ;  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  encephalon, 
and  rests  against  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  pons  Varolii  (c)  is 
a  direct  continuation  upwards  and  forwards  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  the  name 
also  includes  the  transversely  coursing  fibres  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle.  The 
cerebellum  (b)  occupies  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  Its  central  part  forms  the 
dorsal  boundary  of  a  space,  which  is  bounded  ventrally  by  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  and  which  is  named  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 

Fig.  28. — Plan  in  outline  op  the  en- 
cephalon, AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  BIGHT 
SIDE.  1 

The  parts  are  represented  as  separated 
from  one  another  somewhat  .more  than 
natural  so  as  to  show  their  connections. 
A,  cerebrum  ;  e.  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  B, 
cerebellum  ;  C,  pons  Varolii ;  D,  medulla 
oblongata  ;  a,  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
h,  e,  d,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  parts 
marked  a,  b,  form  the  isthmus  ence- 
phali. 


brain.  The  cerebellum  is  con' 
nected  by  peduncles  below  with 
the  medulla  oblongata,  above  with 
the  cerebrum,  and  in  the  middle 
with  the  pons  Varolii  (c).  The 
mid-brain  is  continued  from  the 
pons  Varolii  and  comprises  the  two  crura  of  the  cerebrum  (a),  which  are  surmounted 
in  man  and  mammals  by  two  pairs  of  tubercles  named  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (b), 
put  in  oviparous  vertebrates  by  one  pair  only,  then  named  the  corpora  bigemina  or  optic 
lobes.  The  cerebrum  (a)  includes  all  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  encephalon.  It  is  united  with  the  parts  below  by  the  mid-brain,  which  forms  a 
comparatively  nan-ow  and  constricted  portion  or  isthmus.  The  cerebrum  is  mainly 
composed  of  the  large  convoluted  cerebral  hemisplmes,  and  within  it  are  the  third 
and  two  lateral  ventricles.  It  occupies  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  anterior  and 
middle  cranial  fossse,  and  the  superior  fossas  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  united  together  by  a  large  commissure  termed  the  cmyus  caUosum, 
and  by  smaller  commissures  (anterior,  middle,  and  posterior). 


THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  AND  PONS  VAROLII. 

EXTEKNAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  medulla  oblongata  or  spinal  bulb  (bidbus  rhachiticus,  Meckel)  is  continuous 
below  with  the  spinal  cord,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
Its  upper  limit  is  marked  off  on  th-e  ventral  aspect  from  the  pons  Varolii,  into  which  it 
is  continued  above,  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  mass  of  transverse  fibres  which  unite 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  ;  its  ventral  surface  rests  in  the  basilar  groove 
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of  the  occipital  bone,  its  dorsal  or  posterior  surface  is  directly  continued  into  that 
of  the  pons,  and  lies  in  the  fossa  named  the  vallecula  between  the  hemispheres  of 


Pig_  29.  Right  half  of  the  brain  divided  by  a  vertical  antero-posterior  section  (from  various 

sources  and  from  nature).    (Allen  Thomson. )  i 

] ,  2,  3,  3a,  36,  are  placed  on  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  ;  4,  the  fifth  ventricle,  and  above  it  the 
divided  corpus  callosum  ;  5,  the  third  ventricle  ;  5',  pituitary  body  ;  6,  corpora  quadrigemina  and  pineal 
gland  ;  + ,  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  7,  pons  Varolii  ;  8,  medulla  oblongata  ;  9,  cerebellum  ;  i,  the  olfactory 
bulb  ;  II,  the  right  optic  nerve  ;  iii,  right  third  nerve. 

the  cerebellum.  From  its  front  and  sides  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  cranial  nerves  issue, 
while  the  fifth  nerve  emerges  from  between  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  pons. 

The  teim  medulla  oblong'ata,  as  employed  by  Willis  and  Vieussens,  and  by  those  who 
directly  followed  them,  included  the  crura  cerebri  and  pons  Varolii,  as  well  as  that  part  to 
which  by  Haller  fii-st,  and  by  most  subsequent  writers,  this  term  has  been  restricted. 

Fig.  30. — View  op  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii 
and  medulla  oblongata,  with  a  small  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  attached. 

a,  a,  pyramids  ;  h,  their  decussation  ;  c,  c,  olives  ;  d,  d, 
restiform  bodies  ;  e,  external  arciform  fibres,  curving  round  the 
lower  end  of  the  olive  ;  /,  fibre.';  described  by  Sollv  as  passing 
from  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum  ;  </, 
anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  h,  lateral  column  ;  p, 
pons  Varolii ;  i,  its  upper  fibres  ;  v,  v,  roots  of  tlie  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

The  combined  mass  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  pons  has  an  oblong  or  rhomboidal  form,  being 
expanded  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  crura  cerebelli,  and  tapering  towai'ds  the 
spinal  cord  below  and  the  mid-brain  above.  The 
transversely  coursing  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  pro- 
duce a  considerable  prominence  {tuber  annulare)  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  upper  or  pontinepartof  the 
mass ;  these  fibres  are  arched  upwards  so  as  lar_gely 
to  conceal  the  crura  cerebri  from  the  ventral  aspect.  The  length  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  from  the  lower  part  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  to  the  pons  is 
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nearly  an  inch  (20.to.24  mm.),  its  greater  breadth  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
(^ZJ2.i^^^'"-) '  thickness,  from  before  baclcwards,  is  rather  less  (15  mm.).  In 
the  lower  part  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord,  its  diameters  difler  but  httle  from  those 
of  the  cord.  The  pons  Varolii  is  about  an  inch  long  and  rather  more  than  an  inch 
broad  ;  it  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  antm-ior  and  posterior  median  fissures  which  partly  divide  the  spinal  cord 
are  continued  into  similar  fissures  ih  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  anterior  fissure 
terminates  immediately  below  the  pons  in  a  recess,  the  foramen  ccpxum  of  Vicq> 
'  i'^  partly  interrupted  below  by  the  decussating  bundles  of  the  pyramids  ; 
the  posterior  fissure  is  continued  upwards  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  it  ceases 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  will  be  most  easily  made  clear 
by  tracing  the  several  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards. 

In  doing  this  it  will  be  found  that  the  relative  position  and  extent  of  many  of 
the  parts  are  gradually  altered,  and  that  other  parts  which  are  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
represented  in  the  spinal  cord,  become  interpolated  between  those  which  are  there 
met  with.  It  will  further  be  found  that  the  change  of  relative  position  of  the  pai-ts 
is  largely  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  sudden  passage  of  large 
bundles  of  meduUated  fibres  fi-om  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  appears  to  break  up  to  a  great  extent 
the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  horn,  which  is  traversed  by  the  bundles.  In  the  second 
place  the  opening  up  of  the  central  canal  and  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  posterior 
median  fissure  bring  the  grey  matter  to  the  surface  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  whilst  the 
posterior  horn  is  coincidently  shifted  to  the  side,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  would 
be  if  a  median  incision  were  made  li-om  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
the  central  canal,  and  the  two  lateral  halves  were  then  turned  outwards  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  became  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  Unes  along  which  the  cranial  nerve-roots  issue  fi'om  the  sides  of  the  bulb 
mark  the  surface  of  the  latter  off  into  three  chief  columns  on  either  side,  which  may 

Fig.  31. — Section  op  upper  end  of  spinal  cord  at  the  junction 
WITH  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.    (After  Lockhart  Clarke.) 

/,  anterior;  fp,  posterior  fissure;  p,  end  of  decussation  of  pyramids ; 
Cla,  CIp,  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  first  cervical  nerve  ;  root 
of  spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  c,  central  canal. 

be  termed  dorsal,  lateral,  and  ventral  respectively.  Thus 
the  spinal  accessory  or  eleventh  cranial  nerve  (figs.  32,  34, 
35,  XI)  begins  to  take  origin  as  far  down  as  the  lower 
end  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord  where  its  roots  issue 
from  the  side  of  the  cord,  and  lateral  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves 
(fig.  31).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  cervical  region,  however,  they  are  approached  by 
the  line  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  some  of  their  bundles  arise  in  conjunction  with 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  first  and  sometimes  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.  They  are 
succeeded  by  the  bundles  of  the  vagus  root,  and  these  again  by  those  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. At  the  junction  of  the  pons  with  the  medulla  oblongata  the  seventh 
nerve  also  is  seen  issuing  along  the  same  hue,  and  still  higher  the  large  root  of  the 
fifth  is  given  off  from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  fine  of  exit  of  this 
series  of  nerve-roots  is  marked  below  by  a  shallow  sulcus,  but  if  traced  upwards 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sulcus  is  obliterated  or  nearly  so  before  long,  so  that 
the  issuing  series  of  nerve-roots  alone  serves  to  mark  its  position.  As  it  passes 
upwards  it  becomes  gradually  diverted  outwards  ;  so  that  opposite  the  place  where 
the  central  canal  opens  into  the  calanms-scriptorius  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  line 
in  question  has  left  the  posterior  surface  and  in  the  rest  of  its  course  runs  along 
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the  lateral  surface  of  the  bulb.  Tovvards  the  upper  end  it  passes  near  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  au  oval  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  bulb  termed  the 
ohvarij  body  or  lower  olive  (o),  but  is  separated  from  that  prominence  by  a  tract 
of  loug'ttudinal' fibres.    In  transverse  sections  of  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 

Fig.  S2. — View  from  before  of  the 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  PONS  VaKOLII, 
CRURA  CEREBRI,  AND  OTHER  CENTRAL 
PORTIONS  OF  THE  ENCEPUALON.  (Allen 

Thomson.)    Natural  size. 

On  the  right  side  the  convolutions  of 
the  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil  have 
been  left,  together  with  a  small  part  of 
the  anterior  cerebral  convolutions :  on 
the  left  side  these  have  been  removed  by 
an  incision  carried  between  the  thalamus 
opticus  and  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

1',  the  olfactory  tract  cut  short  and 
lying  in  its  groove  ;  II,  the  left  optic 
nerve  in  front  of  the  commissure  ;  11', 
the  light  optic  tract ;  Th,  the  cut  surface 
of  the  left  thalamus  opticus  ;  C,  the 
central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil ;  Sy,  fissure 
of  Sylvius  ;  X  x  ,  anterior  perforated 
space  ;  e,  tlie  external,  and  i,  the  internal 
corpus  geniculatum  ;  h,  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  or  pituitary  body  ;  tc,  tuber 
cinereum  with  the  infundibulum  ;  a, 
one  of  the  corpora  albicantia ;  P,  the 
cerebral  peduncle  or  crus  ;  III,  close  to 
the  left  oculo-motor  nerve  ;  x ,  the 
posterior  perforated  space. 

The  following  letters  and  numbers  refer 
to  parts  in  connection  with  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons.  PV,  pons  Varolii ; 
F,  the  greater  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  + , 
the  lesser  or  motor  root  ;  VI.  the  sixth 
nerve  ;  VII,  the  facial ;  VIII,  the  audi- 
tory nerve ;  IX.,  the  glossopharyngeal  ; 
X,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ;  XI,  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  XII,  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  ;  C  I,  the  suboccipital  or 
first  cervical  nerve  ;  p  a,  pyramid  ;  o, 
olive  ;  d,  anterior  mediau  fissure  of  the 
spinal  cord,  above  which  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids  is  represented  ;  c  a, 
anterior  column  of  cord  ;  r,  lateral  tract 
of  bulb  continuous  with  c  I,  the  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

oblongata  (fig.  33)  it  is  seen  that  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  these  nerve-roots  traverse 
the  substance  of  the  bulb  to  reach  a  group  of  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter  near 
the  central  canal  and  thus  mark  olf  a  somewhat  oval  area  on  each  side  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  section.  This  area  is  termed  by  Flechsig  the  posterior  area  of  the 
yiedulla  oblongata,  and  the  tracts  of  white  fibres  which  can  be  traced,  as  will  be 
inmiedlately  noticed,  upon  the  surface  of  this  part,  may  therefore  be  conveniently 
termed  its  posterior  columns.  They  correspond  in  position  to  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cor3. 

The  line  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  although  not  marked 
in  the  spinal  cord  by  a  distinct  furrow  like  that  whence  the  posterior  roots  issue,  yet 
when  traced  upwards  into  the  bulb,  deepens  into  a  well-marked  longitudinal  groove 
which  is  continued  almost  vertically  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  projecting 
mnss  of  the  pons.  In  its  uj)per  part  this  groove  separates  the  olivary  pro- 
minence from  the  prominence  of  the  pyramid.  Just  below  the  olive  it  is  often 
obliterated  for  a  certain  part  of  its  course  by  a  band  of  transverse  fibres.  The  root- 
bundles  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (figs.  32,  33,  34,  XII)  pass  out  from  this  furrow. 
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and  those  of  the  sixth  nerve  emerge  in  the  same  hne  with  it  but  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  pons  Varolii.  In  transverse  sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  these 
root-bundles  may  be  traced  back  through  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  a  gi-oup  or 
column  of  nerve-cells  situated  iu  a  portion  of  grey  matter  close  to  the  antero-lateral 
side  of  the  central  canal  in  the  lower  closed  part  of  the  bulb  (fig.  43),  and  close  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  upper  opened-out  part  (figs.  44,  45).  This 


Fig.  33. — Section  across  the  medulla  oblongata  a  little  below  the  point  of  the  calamus 

scEiPTORins.    (Lockhart  Clarke.) 

c,  central  canal  ;  /,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  f.ff,  funiculus  gracilis  ;  f.c,  funiculus  cuneatus  ; 
t.JR.,  tubercle  of  Rolando  ;  o,  olivary  body  ;  a.p.,  pyramid ;  XI,  XII,  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  ;  XI',  XII',  tbeir  nuclei. 


Fig.  34. — View  op  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  Vakolii,  cruka  cerebri,  and  central  parts  op 
THE  encephalon  FROM  THE  RIGHT  SIDE.    (Allen  Thomson.) 

The  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with  the  central  lobe  and 
crura  cerebri,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

St,  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  Th,  back  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus  (pulvinar)  ;  C. 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  five  or  six  convolutions  constituting  the  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil,  the 
cerebral  substance  being  removed  from  its  circumference ;  Si/,  fissure  of  Sylvius,  from  which  these 
convolutions  radiate,  and  in  which  are  seen  the  white  strise  of  the  olfactory  tract  ;  I,  the  olfactory  tract 
divided  and  hanging  down  from  the  groove  in  the  convolution  which  lodges  it  ;  II,  optic  nerves  a  little 
way  in  front  of  the  commissure  ;  a,  right  corpus  albicans  with  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundibulum  in 
front  of  it ;  h,  hypophysis  or  pituitary  body  ;  e,  external,  and  i,  internal  corpus  geniculatum  at  the 
back  part  of  the  optic  tract  ;  P,  peduncle  or  crus  of  the  cerebrum  ;  III,  right  oculo-motor  nerve ;  p, 
pineal  gland  ;  q,  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  IV,  trochlear  nerve  rising  from  v,  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

The  following  numbers  and  letters  refer  chiefly  to  parts  in  connection  with  the  medulla  oblong.ntA  and 
pons.  V,  placed  on  the  ]ions  Varolii  above  the  right  nervus  trigeminus  ;  s,  the  superior,  m,  the  middle,  and 
in,  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  cut  short ;  VI,  the  sixth  nerve  ;  VII,  facial  nerve  ;  VIII, 
auditory  nerve  ;  IX,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  X,  placed  opposite  to  the  cut  end  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  ;  and  XI,  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  nei-ve  ;  XII,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ; 
p  a,  pyramid  ;  o,  olive  ;  a  r,  arciform  fibres  ;  r,  restiforra  body  ;  tr,  tubercle  of  Rolando  ;  c  a,  anterior, 
c  p,  posterior,  and  c  I,  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  C  I,  C  i,  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
first  cervical  nerve. 
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portion  of  grey  matter  is  continuous  below  with  part  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  the 
roots  of  tlie  hypoglossal  and  sixth  nerveappear  to  correspond  generally  with  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  In  traversing  the  substance  of  the  bulb  they  mark  off  an 
anterior  area,  wedge-shaped  in  transverse  section,  which  is  placed  between  them  and 
the  anterior  median  fissure.  This  area  is  on  the  surface  marked  by  the  prominence 
known  as  the  pyramid  or  anterior  pyramid,  which  corresponds  in  position  (but  only 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  ffbres  of  wliich  it  is  composed)  with  the  anterior  column  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  remainder  of  tlie  transverse  section  of  the  bulb,  after  the 
posterior  and  anterior  areas  are  deducted,  lies  between  the  line  of  nerve-root  bundles 
of  the  hypoglossus  and  sixth  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  successive  bundles  of  the 
spinal  accessory, vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  seventh  on  the  other.  This  is  termed 
by  Flechsig  the  lateral  area,  and  on  the  surface  it  is  marked  by  a  continuation 
of  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  and  by  the  prominence  of  the  lower  olive 
already  alluded  to.- 

We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  several  parts  which  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bulb  in  the  three  regions  thus  marked  off  by  the  two  sets  of 
nerve-roots,  commencing  with  the  posterior  area. 

Posterior  area.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  posterior  column  is  marked  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  well-developed  pia-matral  septum,  and  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  distinct 
Fig.  35. — Posterior  and  lateral  view  of  the 

MEDULLA  OSLONGATA,  FOUKTH  VENTRICLE  AND 
MESENCEPHALON.     (E.A.S.)     NATURAL  SIZE. 

The  cerebellum  and  inferior  medullary  velum, 
-md  the  right  half  of  the  superior  medullary 
velura,  have  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

p.  n. ,  line  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves;  p.m./.,  posterior  median  fissure; 
/.fir.,  iuniculus  gracilis;  cL,  its  clava  ;  f.c, 
funiculus  cuneatus ;  f.K.,  funiculus  of 
Rolando;  r.h.,  restiform  body;  c.s.,  lower  end 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  (calamu.«!  scriptorius)  ;  I, 
section  of  the  lingula  or  trenia  ;  part  of  the 
choroid  plexus  is  seen  beneath  it;  Z.r.,  lateral 
recess  of  the  ventricle  ;  sir,  stri*  acusticse  ;  If., 
inferior  (posterior)  fovea  ;  s.f.,  superior  (anterior) 
fovea  ;  between  it  and  the  median  sulcus  is  the 
funiculus  teres  ;  M,  cut  surface  of  the  left 
cerebellar  hemisphere  ;  Ji.cZ.,  central  grey  matter 
(nucleus  dentatus)  seen  as  a  wavy  line  ;  s.m.v., 
superior  (anterior)  medullary  velura  ;  Inff,  lin- 
gula; s.c.p.,  superior  cerel^ellar  peduncle  cut 
longitudinally  ;  cr,  combined  section  of  the 
three  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  limits  of  each  are 
not  marked)  ;  c.q.s.,  c.q.i.,  corpora  quadrigemina 
(superior  and  inferior)  ;  fr,  froenulum  veli :  /, 
fibres  of  tlie  fillet,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  teg- 
mentum ;  c,  crusta  ;  Lf/.,  lateral  groove  ;  c  (/.l, 
corpus  geniculatum  internum  ;  th,  posterior  part 
of  thalamus  ;  p,  pineal  body.  The  Roman  num- 
bers indicate  the  corresponding  cranial  nerves. 

longitudinal  prominence  bounded  later- 
ally by  a  shallow  groove.  The  portion 
thus  marked  off  is  the  postero-mcsial 

column  (tract  of  GoU),  and  the  prominence,  which  is  continued  up  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  becomes  there  still  better  marked,  and  is  known  as  the  fnnimlns  graciNs 
(n„.  oo,  j^/)  ihis,  as  It  IS  traced  upwards,  especially  as  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
approached  broadens  out  into  an  expansion  termed  the  clam  (d),  and  as  the  ventricle 
opens  out  the  clavee  of  opposite  sides  diverge  and  form  £liV  lateral  boundary  to  the 
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ventricle  in  its  lower  part.    Above,  the  clavae  are  tapered  oif  and  soon  become  no 
longer  traceable. 

The  funiculi  graciles  with,  their  clavaa  are  sometimes  described  as  the  posterior  pyramids. 

Between  the  postero-mesial  column  and  the  postero-lateral  groove  from  which 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  pass  out  there  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cord  a  single  distinct  column,  viz.,  the  postero-lateral  column  (tract  of  Burdaxih). 
This  is  also  prolonged  into  the  medulla,  and  also  like  the  funiculus  gracilis  expands 
as  it  is  traced  upwards  :  it  is  here  known  as  the  funiculus  cuneatus.  Outside  this 
funiculus  cuneatus  and  between  it  and  the  line  of  roots  6f  the  spinal  accessory 
another  longitudinal  prominence  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
of  Eolando  begins  near  the  lower  end  of  the  bulb  to  project  towards  the  sui-face 
as  a  distinct  funiculus,  narrow  below  bub  broadening  as  it  is  traced  upwards,  where  it 
forms  a  considerable  eminence  known  as  the  kiberch  oj JMcmdo.  The  longitudinal 
prominence  which  passes  up  into  it,  is  termed  therefore  by"Schwalbe,  the  funiculus 
of  Rolando  (fig.  35, 

The  funiculus  of  Rolando  is  termed  by  Henle  the  lateral  cuneate  funiculus. 

On  a  level  with  the  adjoining  clava  of  the  funiculus  gracilis,  the  enlarged  part  of  the 
cuneate  funiculus  also,  like  that,  exhibits  a  slight  eminence,  which  is  best  marked  in  children, 
and  has  been  termed  the  cuneate  titbevole  (Schwalbe). 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cuneate  funiculus  is  concealed  by 
a  set  of  fibres  {external  arched  or  arcuate  fibres)  which  issue  from  the  anterior  median 

Fig.  36.  — Dissection  op  the  medulla  oblokgata  and  pons 

SHOWING  the  COUESE  OF  THE  PIRAMIUAL  TEAOTS  IN  THJSM. 

(Allen  Thomson. ) 

P,  pons  Varolii  ;  p,  the  pyramids,  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  one  has  been  cut  away  ;  p' ,  the  fibres  of  the  left 
pyramid,  as  they  ascend  through  the  pons,  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  superficial  transverse  fibres  ;  p"  is  placed  on 
some  deeper  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  on  the  right  side, 
below  the  divided  fibres  of  the  right  pyramid ;  a,  left 
anterior  column  of  the  cord,  its  median  part  passes  upwards 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  pyramid,  the  remainder  dips 
beneath  the  pyramid  and  olivary  body  ;  o,  olivary  body  ;  o', 
the  continuation  of  pai-t  of  the  lateral  column  ascending 
through  the  pons  and  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  deeper  transverse  fibres  ;  o" ,  some  of  the 
same  fibres  divided  by  a  deeper  incision  on  the  light  side  ; 
I,  V,  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  ;  x  ,  their  deeper  parts 
passing  by  decussation  into  the  pyi-amids  ;  r,  direct  cere- 
bellar tract  passing  from  the  lateral  column  into  the  inferior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  or  restiform  body  ;  r',  fasciculus 
passing  from  the  anterior  column  to  the  same  ;  ft,  deep 
longitudinal  fibres  derived  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord. 

B,  explanatory  outline  of  the  section  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a,  anterior  columns ;  p,  posterior  ;  I,  latei-al. 

fissure  and  passing  laterally  over  the  surface  of  the  pyramid  and  olive,  turnupwai'ds 
to  join  the  restiform  body.  There  is  also  a  narrow  strand  of  fibres  fi-om  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord,  marked  by  its  white  appearance,  which  joins  this  tract  of  oblique  ■ 
fibres  just  above  the  level  of  the- tubercle  of  Rolando.  This  is  the  dorso-lateral  (direct) 
cerebellar  tract  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  spinal  cord. 
These  obliquely  crossing  fibres  turn  upwards  as  they  cross  the  funiculus  of  Rolando, 
and  appear  to  blend  with  that  column  and  with  the  cuneate  funiculus.  They  do 
not,  however,  actually  blend  with  them,  but  are  reinforced  by  a  large  number  of  fibres 
coming  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bulb  (see  p.  52,  fig.  44),  and  the  whole  mass 
of  fibres  thus  produced  forms  a  rounded,  prominent  cord,  the  coiyus  resiiforme,  or 
rope-like  body  (fig.  36,  r),  which  passes  directly  into  the  corresponding  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  constituting  its  inferior  peduncle. 
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Lateral  area. — The  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  appears,  on  the  surface,  to 
be  directly  continued  upwards  iuto  the  lateral  area  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
reality,  however,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  white  fibres — that  which  in  the  spinal 
cord  we  have  noticed  as  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract — is  found,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  spinal  cord,  to  cross  obliquely  in  stout  bundles  through  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  horn,  and  across  the  anterior  median  fissure  to  the  other  side  of  the  bulb, 
where  it  forms  the  mesial  and  larger  part  of  the  pyramid  (figs.  36,  S7).  The  rest  of 
the  lateral: column  can  be  traced  vertically  upwards  (with  the  exception  of  the  dorso- 
lateral cerebellar  tract  which  passes  backwards  into  the  restiform  body)  as  far  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  olive  where  its  longitudinally  coursing  fibres  become  concealed  by 
this  prominence  and  by  the  arched  fibres  already  noticed. 

The  olivary  body  or  lower  olive  (figs.  82,  34,  36,  o)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an 
olive-shaped  prominence,  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb,  immediately  above 
the  apparent  termination  of  the  lateral  column,  and  extending  nearly  as  far  as  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons,  being  only  separated  fi'om  this  by  a  deep  groove  in  which 
is  sometimes  a  small  band  of  arched  fibres.  The  line  of  exit  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve-roots  lies  on  its  inner  or  mesial  border,  that  of  the  accessory,  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal roots  along  its  outer  side,  but  the  latter  are  separated  from  it  by  a  groove 
in  which  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  fi-om  the  ventro-lateral  cerebellar  tract  can  be 
seen.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small  longitudinal  tract  running  along  its  inner  border  '^^c 
also,  and  in  such  case,  with  the  arched  fibres  above  and  below,  the  olive  appears  to  ' 
be  entirely  enclosed  by  a  fibrous  strand,  which  has  sometimes  been  described  as  its  ' 
capsule  {siUqiia  olwce).  This  name  is,  however,  more  applicable  to  a  layer  of  fibres 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  dentate  nucleus  of  the  olive  (see  note  on  p.  56, 
and  fig.  44,  s.o.).  The  longitudinal  tracts  on  either  side  of  the  olive  are  often  con- 
cealed in  great  measure  by  the  arched  fibres,  which  may  form  a  complete  superficial 
layer  over  the  olive,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  anterior  and  lateral  surface  of  this 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Anterior  area.— The  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  although  on  superficial 
inspection  they  appear  to  be  prolonged  into  the  pyramids  of  the  bulb,  are  so 

Fig.  37. — Section  op  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  middle  op 
THE  DECUSSATION  OP  THE  PTEAMIDS.    (Lockhart  Clarke.) 

/,  anterior  ;  f.p.,  posterior  fissure  ;  a.p.,  pyramid  ;  a,  remains 
of  part  of  anterior  comu,  separated  by  the  crossing  bundles  from 
the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  ;  I,  continuation  of  lateral  column  of 
cord;  R,  continuation  of  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando;  p.c, 
continuation  of  posterior  comu  of  grey  matter  ;  f.g.,  funiculus 
gracilis. 

only  to  a  small  extent.  For  the  lateral  pyramidal 
bundles,  crossing  the  anterior  median  fissure  from  the 
lateral  column,  are  continued  upwards  close  to  that 
fissure,  and  unite  with  the  comparatively  small  anterior 
pyramidal  bundle  to  constitute  the  prominence  known 
as  the  pyramid  (anterior  pyramid).    The  prolongation 

upwards  oFfhe  rest  orTSTanterior  column  of  the  cord  lies  deeply,  being  altogether 
concealed  from  view  by  the  pyramids. 

The  pyramids  (figs.  30,  a,  32,  pa),  are  more  prominent  above  than  below. 
They  arc  bounded  raesially  by  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  laterally  by  the 
oliyaiy  bodies,  being  separated  from  these  by  the  groove  before  mentioned,  from 
which  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  issue.  At  their  upper  end  they  are 
constricted,  and  become  more  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.    They  are  here  very  frequently  crossed  by  a  band  of  arched  fibres,  the 
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yonticulus  of  Arnold.  Each  pyramid  then  enters  the  substance  of  the  pons  in  one 
large .  bundle,  which  soon  breaks  up  into  several  bundles,  and  these  may  be  traced 
through  the  pons  into  the  corresponding  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  the  name  given  to  the  obliquely  crossing 
bundles  of  the  lateral  pyrainiHaT  tract  which  are  seen  in  the  anterior  median  fissure 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  extent  to  which  the  decussation  is 
visible  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals  ;  for  in  some  the  bundles  take  a 
deeper,  in  others  a  more  superficial  course.  Further,  in  some  cases  a  larger  share 
than  usual  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramids  passes  down  in  the  anterior 
pyramidal  tract  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  share  in  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract. 
And  since  the  anterior  tract,  which  in  the  pyramid  is  external  to  the  lateral  tract, 
does  not  cross  in  the  medulla  oblongata  but  merely  passes  obliquely  at  its  lower  end 
to  attain  the  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  the  decussation  in  these  cases  is  of 
less  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rare  cases,  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramid 
may  cross  over  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  and  become  lateral  pyi*amidal  tract, 
in  which  case  the  anterior  or  uncrossed  tract  is  wanting  in  the  cord,  and  the 
bulbar  decussation  is  very  well  marked.  All  transitions  are  found  between  these 
two  conditions  (see  p.  24). 

The  pons  Varolii  forms  a  prominence  marked  by  transverse  fibres  above  and  in 
front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  between  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the 


Fig.  38. — Transverse  section  throuoh  lower  part  of  pons  Varolii.    (After  Stilling  and  Schwalbe.) 

The  description  of  this  figure  is  given  on  p.  61. 

cerebellum  (fig.  38)  ;  at  the  sides  its  transverse  fibres  are  gathered  together  into 
a  compact  mass,  which  passes  into  the  cerebellum,  and  is  named  the  middle  crus_ 
or_MiMk^JBff^'^'^'^}'^.'^f..M^i  cerelelhm.  On  its  ventral  surface  tlie  pons  hasTshallow 
median  groove  aiong  which  the  basilar  artery  runs,  and  it  is  perforated  by  small 
branches  of  the  artery.  •  The  groove  is  in  some  metisure  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  continued  up  through  the  pons  with 
a  slightly  divergent  course,  and  thus  produce  a  prominence  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  covered,  however,  by  the  superficial  transverse  fibres. 
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The  pons  consists  ventrally  of  transverse  cerebellar  fibres,  between  which 
the  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  upwards  from  the  medulla  oblongata  pass  ; 
together  with  a  large  intermixture  of  grey  matter.  The  superficial  fibres  on  the 
ventral  surface  (fig.  30,^)  are  transverse  in  their  general  direction,  but  while  the 
middle  fibres  are  exactly  transverse,  the  lower  set  ascend  slightly,  and  the  superior 
fibres  (fig.  80,  i),  which  are  the  most  curved,  descend  obliquely  to  reach  the  crus 
cerebelli  on  each  side  ;  some  of  the  upper  fibres  cross  obliquely  the  middle  and 
lower  ones,  so  as  to  conceal  them  at  the  sides.  When  the  superficial  transverse 
fibres  are  removed,  the  prolonged  fibres  of  the  pyramids  come  into  view  (fig.  36) ; 
these,  as  they  ascend  through  the  pons,  are  separated  into  smaller  bundles, 
intersected  by  other  transverse  white  fibres,  which,  with  those  upon  the  surface, 
are  all  continued  into  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  dorsal  to  the  fibres  from  the  pyramids,  is  a 
special  set  of  transverse  fibres  (fig.  38,  i),  named  the  trapezium  (corpus  trajoez- 
oides) — so  called  because  in  most  mammals,  in  which  the  infenorly  situated  fibres  of 
the  pons  are  less  developed  and  the  pyramids  are  small,  these  transverse  fibres 
partially  appear  on  the  surface  in  an  area  of  a  somewhat  four-sided  shape.  Laterally 
they  curve  round  a  collection  of  grey  matter,  called  the  superior  olivary  nucleus 
(fig.  38,  O.S.),  and  probably  many  of  them  are  connected  with  its  cells.  They  then 
course  lateral  wards,  across  the  bundles  of  the  facial  nerve-roots  (VII),  and  ventral 
to  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  tubercle  of  Rolando 
and  the  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  (a.V), 
and  appear,  to  become  connected  with  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus  (p.  55)  and 
with  the  ventral  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  of  which,  according  to  Flechsig,  the 
trapezium  forms  a  cerebral  commissure. 

The  fourth,  ventricle. — The  external  characters  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
pons  may  be  completed  by  a  description  of  those  parts  which  enter  into  the 
boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  the  space  into  which  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord,  after  becoming  somewhat  enlarged  and  cleft-like,  opens  out  superiorly 
(fig.  39).  The  opening-out  seems  as  if  efi'ected  by  the  divergence  of  the  funiculi 
graciles  et  cuneati  on  either  side  at  an  acute  angle.  These  funiculi,  which  form  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle,  bend  round  laterally  at  about 
the  middle  (in  length)  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  the  ventricle,  which  is  at 
first  narrow,  rapidly  broadens.  Opposite  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  it 
has  attained  its  greatest  width.  From  this  point  its  upper  part  again  narrows,  con- 
verging gradually  above  to  be  continued  into  the  comparatively  narrow  Sylvian 
aqueduct.  The  ventricle  is  therefore  irregularly  lozenge-  or  diamond-shaped,  and 
is  sometimes  named  /oss(2X'^^?Z^i!?i^<''i*^'->  The  pointed  lower  end  of  the  ventricle 
has  the  shape  of  a  writing  pen,  and  is  termed  the  calamus  scriptorius  (fig.  39,  c.s.). 
At  its  widest  part  the  fourth  ventricle  is  continued  for  a  s£ort  distance  on  either 
side  between  the  cerebellum  and  bulb  where  these  come  in  contact,  in  the  form 
of  the  pointed  lateral  recess  (l.r.).  The  lateral  boundaries  of  the  ventricle 
are,  in  its  lower  or  medullary  part,  the  clavse  of  the  funiculi  graciles,  the  funiculi 
cuneati;  and  the  restiform  bodies  ;  in  its  upper  half  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  (fig.  39,  s.cp.).  These  pass  gradually  to  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  as 
they  extend  upwards.  They  are  at  first  separated  from  one  another  by  a  tolerably 
wide  interval  which,  however,  gradually  narrows  near  the  end  of  the  ventricle, 
the  two  crura  of  opposite  sides  there  approaching  one  another,  and  their  margins 
coming  in  contact.  Roof  of  the  ventricle.  The  triangular  interval  between 
the  two  crura  is  bridged  over  by  a  lamina  of  white  matter  marked  across  with 
grey  streaks.  This  is  the  superior  medullary  velum  or  valve  of  Vieiissens  (fig. 
39,  s.m.v.),  and,  with  the  crura,  forms~  t1i6  "roof  or  lJoimr  FoimHary'ort^^^  upper 
part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.    The  white  substance  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed 
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marked  dorsally  by  three  or  four  flat  transverse  grey  laminae,  with  intervening 
sulci,  which  together  constitute  the  Ungula  (fig.  39,  Ing).  This  is  continued 
laterally  into  the  grey  cortex  of  the  cereb'ellum,  while  the  subjacent  white  substance 
of  the  velum  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  central  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum, 


oil 


Fig.   39. — Posterior  and  lateral  view  op 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  FOUKTH  VENTKICLB 
AND  MESENCEPHALON.  (E.  A.  S. )  NATURAL 
SIZE. 

The  (!erel)ellum  and  inferior  medullary  velum, 
and  the  right  half  of  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  have  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

p.n.,  line  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves;  p.m.f.,  posterior  median  fissure;  f.g., 
funiculus  gracilis  ;  cL,  its  clava  ;  f.c,  funiculus 
cuneatus ;  f.R.,  funiculus  of  Rolando;  r.b., 
restiform  body;  c.s.,  lower  end  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  (calamus  scriptorius)  ;  I,  section  of  the 
ligula  or  twnia  ;  part  of  the  choroid  plexus  is 
seen  beneath  it  ;  l.r.,  lateral  recess  of  the 
ventricle  ;  str,  stiise  acusticaa  ;  i.f.,  inferior 
(posterior)  fovea  ;  s.f.,  superior  (anterior) 
fovea ;  between  it  and  the  median  sulcus 
is  the  funiculus  teres  ;  cbl,  cut  surface  of 
the  left  cerebellar  hemisijhere ;  n.d.,  central 
grey  matter  (nucleus  dentatus)  seen  as  a  wavy 
line  ;  s.m.v.,  superior  (anterior)  medullary 
velum  ;  biff,  Hngula  ;  s.c.p.,  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle  cut  longitudinally  ;  cr.,  combined  sec- 
tion of  the  three  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  limits 
of  each  are  not  marked)  ;  c.q.s.,  c.q.i.,  corpora 
quadrigemina  (superior  and  inferior) ;  fr,  frsnu- 
lum  veil  ;  /,  fibres  of  the  fillet,  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tegmentum  ;  c,  ci-usta  ;  lateral 
groove  ;  c.g.i.,  corpus  geniculatum  internum  ;  th, 
posterior  part  of  thalamus  ;  p,  pineal  body.  The 
Roman  numbers  indicate  thfi  corresponding  cra- 
nial nerves. 


into  which  a  pointed  tent-shaped  pro- 
jection of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  extends  ( I3g.  59,  A,  in  longitudinal  section). 
This  projection  is  bounded  below  by  the  inferior  medullary  velum,  which  in  like 
manner  is  prolonged  from  the  white  substance~or~the''  central  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum.   It  is  less  easily  displayed  than  the  superior  velum,  being  concealed  by 


str: 


Fig.  40.  — ANTrjRioR  botodart  (floor)  op  the  fourth  ventricle.  (E.A.S.) 

Natural  size. 

m.s.,  median  sulcus  ;  str,  strise  acusticse,  marking  the  limit  between  the  pon- 
tine part  of  the  ventricle  and  the  medullary  part  or  calamus  scriptorius ;  ^.r.,  lateral 
recess  ;  i.f.,  inferior  (posterior)  fovea  ;  a.c,  ala  cinerea  ;  t.a.,  trigonum  acustici  ; 
s.f. ,  superior  (anterior)  fovea,  close  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  superior  part  of 
the  ventricle. 


ta 


a  part  oP  the  cerebellum,  which  is  attached  to  its  under  or 
posterior  surfiice.  It  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  description  of 
the  cerebellum.  Below  the  inferior  velum  the  roof  is  formed 
by  a  simple  layer  of  flattened  epithelium  covered  by  pia  mater  ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  complete,  for  there  is  a  hole  in  it  termed 
the  foramen  of  Marjendie  a  little  above  the  place  where  the  central  canal  opens 
out  into  the  ventricle,  and  there  are  two  other  apertures  in  the  epithelial  roof 
in  the  lateral  recesses  just  mentioned.  At  the  sides  and  below,  this  layer 
of  epithelium  passes  into  continuity  with  the  epithelium  covering  the  floor, 
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but  it  is  somewhat  thickened  by  the  addition  of  white  nervous  matter  before 
reaching  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  floor.  This  tliickening  is  left  as  a  slightly 
prominent  and  often  ragged  membrane  when  the  epithelium  of  the  roof  of  the 
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Fig.  41. — Diagrams  TO  show  the  situation  of  the  chief  nerve-nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata 

AND  PONS  NEAR  THE  FLOOR  OP  THE  4tH  VENTRICLE.      TWICE  THE  NATURAL  SIZE. 

A,  from  beliintl ;  B,  profile  view  of  the  right  half,  tlie  medulla  and  pons  being  supposed  to  be  trans- 
parent. The  efferent  or  motor  nuclei  are  shaded  with  oblique  lines,  the  afferent  or  sensory  nuclei  with 
dots.  In  A  the  efferent  or  motor  nuclei  are  represented  on  the  riglit  side  only,  the  afferent  or  sensory 
on  the  left.  ///,  IV,  oculomotor  and  trochlear  nucleus ;  F.d,  descending  root  of  the  fifth, 
nerve  ;  V.  s,  so-called  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  ;  V.a,  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  ;  V.rii,  motor 
nucleus  of  fifth  nerve  ;  VJ,  nucleus  of  abduccns  ;  VII,  nucleus  of  facial  ;  n.  VII,  root  of  facial  curving 
"round  abducens  nucleus  ;  VIII,  inner  or  dorsal  nucleus  of  auditory  ;  VHP,  outer  or  ventral  nucleus  of 
auditory;  IX,  X,  vago-glosso-pliaryngcal  nucleus;  n.a.,  nucleus  amhiguus,  accessory  or  efferent  vago- 
glosao-pharyngeal  nucleus  ;  XI,  nucleus  of  spinal  accessory  ;  XII,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal ;  XII, 
issuing  roots  of  hypoglossal. 

ventricle  is  torn  off  with  the  pia  mater.  It  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  clava, 
and  accompanies  the  lateral  boundary  for  a  short  distance  ;  then  turns  over  the 
surface  of  the  restiform  body  and  terminates  close  to  the  place  whence  the  roots 
of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyiigeal  nerves  issue.  It  is  termed  the  tmnia  or  lipula 
(fig.  44,  I),  and  its  upper  transverse  part  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lateral 
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recess  of  the  ventricle.  Another  thickening  of  the  roof  is  seen  at  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle  covering  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  :  this  is  named  the  obex. 

Two  longitudinal  vascular  inflexions  of  the  pia  mater,  known  as  the  clioroid 
plexuses  of  the  4th  ventricle,  project  from  the  roof  into  the  cavity,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  covered  everywhere,  however,  by  the  epithelium  of  the  roof. 
Offsets  from  these  pass  also  into  the  lateral  recesses,  from  the  apices  of  which  they 
emerge,  encircled  by  a  duplicate  of  the  ligula,  which  was  termed  by  Bochdalek  the 
cormico'Qia.  The  epithelial  layer  of  the  roof  of  the  venti-icle  follows  all  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  choroid  plexuses,  but  is  nowhere  pierced  by  them  ;  it  is  generally 
described  as  the  epithelium  of  the  plexuses. 

The  floor  or  ventral  'boundary  of  the  4th.  ventricle  is  marked  at  its  widest 
part,       at  the  level  of  the  lateral  recesses,  by  seme  transverse  white  lines,  which- 
cross  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor,  and  are  known  as  the  sirm  meclullares  scu 
acusticce  (figs.  39,  40,  41,  str). 

These  striffi  are  caused  by  bundles  of  white  fibres  which  emerge  from  the  raphe,  within 
which  they  can  be  traced  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  curve  outwards  over  the 
restiform  body,  where  they  are  usually  described  as  passing  into  the  lateral  root  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  destination  of  most  of  the  fibres 
of  the  medullary  strias,  which  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  the  flocculus  of  the  cerebellum 
(fig.  49,  p.  59).  They  vary  greatly  in  development  even  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  same  brain 
(compare  especially  Bechterew,  Neurol.  Centralbl.,  No.  10,  1892). 

One  bundle  of  these  stria  is  sometimes  seen,  usually  on  one  side  only,  taking  a  cour.se 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  passing  at  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  ventricle  into  the 
middle  cerebellar  peduncle  {aberrant  bundle  of  stria  imdullarcK,  Klnnfjutah  of  Bergmann). 

The  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  bisected  by  a  slight  median  groove.  A  little  on 
either  side  of  this  groove  and  immediately  below  the  strise  medullares,  is  a  small 
triangular  depression  (infer 'm^  fovea,  fig.  40,  i.f.),  the  apex  of  which  extends  only  a.s 
far  as  the  strife,  but  the  base  is  prolonged  into  two  grooves  extending  one  from 
each  angle.  The  inner  of  the  two  grooves  passes  with  a  slightly  curved  course 
towards  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus  cuts  oflf  a  pointed  triangular 
area,  which  is  bounded  mesially  by  the  median  sulcus,  and  the  base  of  which  is 
turned  towards  the  striae  acusticas.  This  area  (Jrigonumjiy^pglossi)  is  slightly 
prominent,  and  constitutes  the  lower  end  of  the  fasciculus  teres  ;  in  it  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  tract  of  nerve-cells  from  which  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  take  origin.  The  outer  of  the  two  grooves  passes  downwards  with  a  slight 
outward  obliquity  nearly  to  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  ventricle,  and  marks  off 
externally  another  triangular  area  {trigonum  acustici,  i.a.),  the  base  of  which  is  also 
directed  upwards,  where  it  can  be  traced  mto  a  prominence  (best  marked  in  children) 
over  which  the  striae  acusticse  course.  To  this  prominence  the  name  tuierciihrm 
lalerale  seu  acmticum  has  been  applied,  since  the  main  part  of  the  auditory  nerve 
ariseniTconnectl^with  it  and  with  the  triangular  lateral  area  below  it. 

Included  between  the  two  grooves  is  a  third  triangular  area  (irigofimn  vagi),  the 
apex  of  which  is  at  the  inferior  fovea,  while  its  base  looks  downwards  and  outwards. 
This  area  has  a  distinctly  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle, 
and  especially  than  the  trigonum  hypoglossi  on  the  inner  side,  which  has  a  whitish 
grey  appearance,  and  it  has  accordiogly  been  named  the  alajinerea  (a.c).  Towards 
the  apex  it  is  somewhat  depressed,  but  below  it  is  elevated  into  a  distinct  prominence 
(emineniia  cinm'ea).  It  contains  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  and  superiorly,  near  the 
inferior  fovea,  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Above  the  strite  acusticEe  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  marked  in 
the  middle  of  each  lateral  half  by  a  distinct  somewhat  angular  depression  in  a  line 
with  the  inferior  fovea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  eminence  over  which  the 
striae  acusticte  pass.  This  depression  is  termed  the  superior  fovea  (s.f.).  Between 
it  and  the  median  sulcus  is  the  prolongation  of  the  funicuIuTteres,  which  is  pro- 
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Tuinent  {eminentia  teres)  opposite  the  fovea  but  becomes  gradually  less  so  above  and 
below.  Bxteh^i^g  from  the  superior  fovea  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricle,  where 
this  narrows  to  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  is  a  shallow  depression  {locus  crnuleus)  distin- 
irnished  in  the  adult  by  its  dark  grey  or  slaty  tint,  which  is  due  to' a  subjacent  tract  ot 
pigiuented  nerve-cells  {substantia  fernt{iinea) .  The  trophic  fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve 
lufve  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  these  cells. 

INTERNAL   STRUCTURE    OF    THE   MEDULLA  OBLONO-ATA. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  medulla,  like  the  external  form,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  tracing  its  several  parts  upwards  from  the  spinal  cord ;  and  this  can  be 

Pig.  42.  Section  op  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  middle  op 

THE  DECUSSATION  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  (Lockhart  Clarke). 

•/,  anterior  ;  f.p.,  posterior  fissure  ;  ap.,  pyi-amid  ;  a,  remains 
of  part  of  anterior  cornu,  separated  by  tlie  crossing  bundles  from 
the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  ;  I,  continuation  of  lateral  column  of 
cord  ;  H,  continuation  of  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando  ;  pc, 
continuation  of  posterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  ;  /.</.,  funiculus 
gracilis. 

most  readily  done  by  a  comparison  of  the  appear- 
ances of  successive  transverse  sections. 

Iiower  or  closed  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata.— The  first  changes  are  produced,  in  its  internal 
structure  as  in  its  external  form,  by  the  passage  of  tlie 
fibre-bundles  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  obliquely 
through  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  across  the  anterior  median  fissure 
to  the  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side  (fig.  42).  By  this  abrupt  passage  of  a  large 
number  of  white  fibres  through  it,  the  anterior  horn  is  broken  up,  and  one  part,  the 
caput  cornu  {a),  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter ;  whilst  only 

rig.  43. — Section  of   the  medulla  oblongata 

IN   THE  region  OP   THE    SUPERIOR  PYRAMIDAL 

DECUSSATION.    (Schwalbe. )  f 

a.m.f.,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  /.«.,  superficial 
arciform  fibres  emerging  from  the  fissure  ;  pi/,  pyra- 
mid ;  n.ar.,  nucleus  of  the  arciform  fibres  ;  /.«'., 
deep  arciform  fibres  bec'iming  superficial  ;  o. ,  lower 
«nd  of  olivary  nucleus  ;  o',  accessory  olivary  nucleus  ; 
n.L,  nucleus  lateralis;  f.r.,  formatio  reticularis; 
f.a.^,  arciform  fibres  proceeding  from  formatio  reti- 
cularis ;  r/,  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando  ;  a.  V., 
.ascending  root  of  fifth  nerve  ;  n.c,  nucleus  cuneacus : 
n.c'.,  external  cnncate  nucleus ; /.c,  funiculus  cune- 
atns  ;  Jj.jr.,  nucleus  gracilis  ;  f.f/.,  funiculus  gracilis  ; 
p.m./.,  posterior  median  fissure;  c.c,  central  canal 
surrounded  by  grey  matter,  in  which  are,  n.XI. 
nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory,  and,  n.XII.,  nucleus 
of  the  hypoglossal  ;  s.d.,  decussation  of  fillet  or  su- 
perior pyramidal  decussation. 

the  base  of  the  horn  remains,  as  a  small 
portion  of  grey  matter  close  to  the  antero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  central  canal. 

The  separated  portion  of  the  anterior 
horn  becomes  pushed  over  to  the  side  by  the  development  of  the  pyramid  and  the 
interpolation  higher  up  of  the  olivary  body  between  them,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie 
close  to  tlie  separated  caput  cornvi  posterioris  (see  below).  The  greater  part  of 
the  grey  substance  is  broken  up  into  a  formatio  reticularis  (fig.  4=3,  f.r.),  i.e.  a  compara- 
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tively  coarse  network  of  grey  matter  containing  nerve-cells,  intersected  by  bundles  of 
white  fibres  ;  but  a  small  part,  probably  representing  the  lateral  horn  of  the  cord,  and 
like  that  containing  numerous  nerve-cells  many  of  relatively  large  size,  remains  for  a 
time  in  the  lateral  column,  near  the  surface,  and  is  known  as  the  nucleus  lateralis 

(fig.  43,  n.l).   •  

Meanwhile  the  posterior  horns  have  become  gradually  shifted  laterally,  simulta- 
neously with  an  increase  in  size  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  medulla,  so  that  ia 
place  of  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  posterior  median  fissure,  they  now  lie 
almost  at  right  angles  to  it  (fig.  42).    Moreover,  the  caput  cornu  enlarges  and 
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Fig.   44.-TRANSyERSE   SECTION  OF  THE   MEDULLA   OBLONSATA   SOMEWHAT  ABOVE  THE  MIDDLE  OP  THE 

OLHARY  BODY.    (E.A.S.)    MAGNIFIED  5  DIAMETERS.    (From  a  photograph. ) 
6  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  ^.t,  nucleus  of  funiculus  teres;  n.XII,  nucleus  hypoglossi  : 
fnrn,  H  'i        T^""^  ambiguus  ;     fasciculus  solitarius  ;  n.^.  nucleus  posterior  (cun^atus 

/.rformatio  reticularis  ;  *  tfenia  ;  ,.R,  substantia  Rolandi  ;  a.V,  ascending  root  of  fifth  -cv  corpus 
res  iforme  ■  ar.^nt  internal  arcuate  fibres  ;  X,  issuing  root  of  vagus  ;  n.l,  niicleus  lateralis    n','  groZ 
of  large  cells   perhaps  belonging  to  nucleus  lateralis;  a-l.tr,  ante'ro-lateral  ascending  trk  Tdo 
nucleus  dentatus  ohviB;  ctcc.o,  accessory  olivary  nucleus;  s.o,  siliqua  olivs;  A.o,  hllum  olivie  // 
pyramid  ;  /,  fallet ;  r,  raphe  ;  n.ar,  nucleus  of  arcuate  fibres  ;  ar.ext,  external  arcuate  fibres.         '  ' 

comes  close  to  the  surface,  where  it  presently  forms  a  distinct  projection,  the  funiculus 
of  Rolando,  which,  a  little  higher  up,  swells  into  the  tubercle  of  kolando  (fig.  42,  R.). 
At  the  same  time  the  cervix  cornu  diminishes  in  size  and  like  the  anterior  cornu  is 
eventually  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  transverse  and  longitudmal  bundles  of  white 
fibres  through  it,  into  a  reticular  formation,  which  then  separates  the  caput  cornu 
postenoris  (fig.  43,  g>)  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter,  and  joins  the  reticular  for- 
mation derived  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter.  In  the  tubercle  of  Rolando  the 
caput  cornu  is  close  to  the  surface,  and  its  grey  substance  can  readily  be  seen,  but 
above  the  tubercle  it  lies  deeper,  being  covered  by  a  well-marked  bundle  of  white 
fibres,  the  so-called  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  {a.  F.),  and  by  the  obhque 
arched  fibres  which  are  passing  over  it  to  form  the  restiform  body. 

The  fibres  of  the  ascending  trigeminal  root  have  been  supposed  to  take  origin  from  the  cells 
of  the  tubercle  of  Rolando,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  firstly  they  do  not  groM^  from  these 
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colls  but  from  the  cells  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  (His),  and  secondly,  if  the  sensory  root  of 
the  fifth  is  cut  at  its  exit  from  the  pons,  the  fibres  of  the  so-called  ascendni-,'  root  degenerate, 
but  the  cells  of  the  adjacent  gelatinous  substance  remain  unaffected  (Bechterew).  There  may, 
however  be  a  physiological  connection  established  with  these  cells  by  means  of  collateral 
fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and  the  substance  of 
Rolando  of  the  posterior  horn. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn  undergoes  a  considerable  in- 
crease as  we  trace  it  upwards  in  sections.  Portions  of  grey  matter  are  soon  found 
to  extend  from  it  into  the  funiculi  g-raciles  and  cuneati,  forming  the  so-called  nuclei 
of  those  columns  (fig.  43,  n.g.,  n.c).  These  nuclei  are  at  first  narrow  in  trans- 
verse section  ;  but  as  the  central  canal  approaches  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  they  appear  as  comparatively  thick  masses,  which  produce  externally  the 


Fig.  45. — SEOTroN  acuoss  the  medulla  oblongata  a 

LITTLK   BELOW  THE  I'OINT  OF  THE  CALAMUS  SOUIP- 

TOKius  (Lockbart  Clarke). 

c,  central  canal;  /,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  f.cj., 
funiculus  gracilis;  f.c,  funiculus  cuneatus ;  t.K,  tuber- 
cle of  Rolando  ;  o,  olivary  body  ;  a. p.,  pyramid  ;  XI, 
XII,  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves  ;  Xl'.  XIl', 
their  nuclei. 

emineuces  of  the  clava  and  the  cuneate 
tubercle.  Outside  the  nucleus  of  the  funi- 
culus cuneatus  an  accessory  or  external  nu- 
cleus  beCnm^  formed  (fig.  43,  n.c).  From 
thisnucleus  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  resti- 
form  body.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  gracile 
nucleus  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than 
those  of  the  cuneate  nucleus,  but  those  of  the  accessory  cuneate  are  larger  than 
either  (50;i  to  80/x).  The  accessory  cuneate  nucleus  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
continuation  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  cord  (Blumenau),  while  in  the  grey  mntter 
of  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  principal  nucleus  cuneatus  most  of  the  ascending  fibres 
of  the  posterior  column  of  the  cervical  cord  become  lost. 

From  the  lower  parts  of  these  nuclei  fibres  are  seen  to  emerge  and  to  sweep  forwards 
and  inwards  in  a  curved  manner  {internal XLTcMd^  or  rnxuaie  fibres)  towards  the  raphe 
or  septum  which  unites  the  two  halves  of  The  mecfuria  "Oblongata.  Having  here 
intercrossed  with  those  from  the  opposite  side  in  a  decussation  which  lies  above 
that  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  (decussation  of  flie  Jiltet),  they  form 
a  considerable  bundle  of  longitudinally  coursing  fibres  which  lies  just  dorsal  to  the 
pyramid  and  is  known  as  the  fiUet  {lenumQUs).  Its  fibres  receive  their  myelin 
much  earlier  than  those  of  the  pyramid.  On  section  of  the  fillet  higher  up  some  of 
its  fibres  degenerate  downwards  and  the  degeneration  also  att'ects  internal  arched 
fibres  connecting  them  with  the  opposite  nuclei.  These  therefore  have  their  origin 
from  cells  higher  up  in  the  brain. 

Upper  or  ventricular  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — When  the  slit-like 
upper  end  of  the  central  canal  opens  out  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  small  remaining 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  horn,  which  in  the  closed  part  was  ventro-lateral 
to  the  central  canal,  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  as  the 
sections  are  traced  upward  increases  gradually  in  size,  producing  the  prominence  of 
the  funiculus  teres.  In  it,  both  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  bulb  where  the  canal  is 
still  clcsed  and  above  where  it  has  opened  out,  a  group  of  large  nerve-cells  (n.XII.) 
is  seen  in  all  transverse  sections.  From  this  group  (column)  of  cells  tlie  successive 
bundles  of  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  or  twelfth  cranial  nerve  arise  and  pass  obliquely 
through  the  substance  of  the  bulb  to  leave  it  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  tract  of 
nerve-cells  is  accordingly  known  as  the  hypoglossal  nucleus. 
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At  the  fourth  veutricle  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  surface 
coyered  by  a  flattened  bundle  of  longitudinally  running  white  fibres,  which  gives  this 
mesial  triangle  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  (trigonum  hypoglossi)  a  white  appearance. 
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Fig.  46. — Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata 

AT    ABOUT    THE    MIDDLE   OK   THE  OLIVARI 

BODY.    (Schwalbe.)  f 

f.l.a.,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  n.a-,:,  nu- 
cleus arciformis;  p.,  pyramid;  XII.,  bundle 
of  hypoglossal  nerve  emerging  from  the  surface  ; 
at  b,  it  is  seen  coui-sing  between  the  pyramid  and 
the  olivary  nucleus,  o.  ;  f.a.c,  external  arciforni 
fibres;  n.Z.,  nucleus  lateralis  ;  a.,  arciform  fibres 
passing  towards  resciform  body  partly  through 
the  substantia  gelatinosa,  f/.,  partly  superficial  to 
the  ascending  root  of  the  5th  nei-ve,  a.  V.  ;  X., 
bundle  of  vagus  root,  emerging  ;  /.?•.,  formatio 
reticularis  ;  c.r.,  corpus  restiforme,  beginning 
to  be  formed,  chiefly  by  arciform  fibres,  superfi- 
cial and  deep;  n.c,  nucleus  cuneatus;  w.i/., 
nucleus  gracilis  ;  t,  attachment  of  the  ligula  ; 
f.s.,  funiculus  solitarius  ;  n.X.,  n.X'.,  two 
parts  of  the  vagus  nucleus  ;  n.XIL,  hypoglossal 
nucleus;  7i.t.,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres; 
n.am.,  nucleus  ambiguus;  r.,  raphe  ;  A.,  con- 
tinuation of  anterior  column  of  cord  ;  o',  o", 
accessory  olivary  nuclei ;  p.  o.  I.,  pedunculus  olivae. 


IS^'earer  to  the  surface  of  the  floor  and  nearer  also  to  the  median  groove  is  a  small 
group  of  cells,  known  sometimes  as  the  nucleiia  .of.  the.  funiculus  teres  (fig.  46, 
n.L).  The  cells  are  small  and  appear  to  give  origin  to  fibres  whiaTlDelong  to  the 
vago-glosso -pharyngeal  roots.  '  %uJlj^ 


Fig.  47.— Transverse  section  op  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (Schwalbe.) 

Pl/-<  pyramid  ;  o.,  olivai-y  nucleus;  V.a.,  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve;  VJIL,  root  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  formed  of  two  parts,  a.  and  b.,  which  enclose  the  restifonn  body,  c.r.  ;  n,VIII.p 
principal  (dorsal)  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  n.  Vlll.ac.  accessory  nucleus  ;  g,  ganglion  cells 
m  the  root ;  n.f.t.,  nucleus  of  the  funicidus  teres  ;  n.XIL,  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal;  r.,  raphe. 

At  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and  near  the 
centra  canal,  a  group  of  cells  (fig.  48,  n.  XI.)  is  seen  in  section,  which  if  traced  up- 
wards is  found  to  be  pushed  to  the  side  as  the  central  canal  opens,  so  that  in  the 
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floor  of  the  ventricle  it  lies  lateral  or  dorso-lateral  to  the  hypoglossal  nnclcns.  These 
cells  form  the  upper  or  bulbar  part  of  the  imcleus  of  the  spinal  accessory.^ 
Above  the  level  where  the  roots  of  this  nerve  cease  to  come  off  a  mass"  o'fp'ey  matter 
with  numerous  cells  is  seen  lying-  lateral  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  in  a  situation 
near  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  corresponding  to  the  prominence  of  the  ala  cincrea 
(trigonum  vagi)  which  appears  on  the  surface,  and  it  extends  upwards  as  far  as  the 
fovea  inferior.  In  connection  with  it  there  arise  successively  bundles  of  fibres  of  the 
roots  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (10th  and  9th  cranial  nerves)  : 
those  of  the  vagus  beginning  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricle,  and  ai'ising 
along  the  length  of  the  ala  cinerea  ;  and  those  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  coming  for 
the  most  part  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ala  cinerea,  and  from  beneath  the  inferior 
fovea.  The  grey  matter  in  question  forms  then  the  principal  nucleus  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  clinical  and  pathological  evidence  met  with  in  cases  of 
bulbar  paralysis  that  the  motor  fibres  to  the  palate  and  vocal  cords,  which  leave  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  the  spinal  accessory  roots,  have  their  real  origin  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ytirs  inter iiuv/ia  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  said  to  arise  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  gflosso-pharyngeal  nucleus  (Duval). 

Close  to  this  nucleus,  but  placed  somewhat  more  deeply  in  the  grey  matter,  is  a 
round  longitudinal  bundle  of  white  fibres  termed  the  funiculus  solitarius  (figs,  ii,  s., 
46, /s.).  This  bundle,  which  is  surrounded  by  gelatinous  gi'eylnatter  with  many 
small  nerve-cells,  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  that  the 
so-called  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  occupies  to  the  trigeminal.  Its  fibres  appear  to 
lose  themselves  amongst  the  cells  of  the  enclosing  grey  matter,  and  this  and  the 
bundle  gradually  disappear  when  traced  towards  the  spinal  cord  :  traced  upwards 
they  pass  out  with  the  bundles  of  nerve-roots  which  go  to  form  the  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, especially  the  latter.  Both  this  bundle  and  those  forming  the  ascending 
root  of  the  fifth  have  their  myelin  sheath  developed  at  an  early  period.  As  His  has 
shown,  they  grow  into  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  ganglia  of  the  vagus  and 
glosso-pharyngeal,  in  the  same  way  as  the  posterior  roots  grow  into  the  medulla 
spinalis  from  the  spinal  ganglia. 

Lying  in  the  reticular  formation  and  ventral  to  the  principal  mass  of  grey  matter 
which  here  occupies  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  a  small  detached  pear-shaped 
mass  of  grey  matter  containing  nerve-cells,  which  is  connected  by  a  kind  of  stalk 
with  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter.  This  nucleus,  which-  was  formerly  termed  the 
micleiisjmbu/mis,  gives  origin  to  fibres  which  pass  along  the  stalk  obliquely  towards 
the ^ooFof  the  fourth  ventricle  and  then  tm-n  outwards  and  forwards  to  issue  with 
the  root-bundles  of  the  tenth  nerve  from  the  side  of  the  bulb.  It  is  therefore  an 
accessory  vagal  nucleus  and,  in  its  relation  to  the  grey  matter  and  in  the  size 
and  character  of  its  cells  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
which  appears  in  sections  somewhat  higher  up  (in  the  pons).  A  prolongation  of  this 
nucleus  gives  origin  higher  up  to  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  issuing  bundles  of  the  auditory  nerve  pass  partly  dorso-lateral  and  partly 
vcntro-mesial  to  the  restiform  body.  The  dorsal  division  contains  a  large  number  of 
nerve-cells  (ganglion  radicis  cochlearis),  which  probably  give  origin  to  many  of 
its  fibres.  Yentral  to  lRTrTOlTfOTinT)ot[y  and  between  the  two  roots  is  another  mass  of 
ganglion-cells,  which  has  been  termed  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus  (Schwalbc) 
(fig.  il,  n.VIII.ac).  From  these  cells  fibres  are  seeTi  both  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb 
and  in  the  pons  passing  transversely  towards  the  opposite  side  ;  they  belong  to  the 

'  The  buH)ar  or  accessory  part  of  tbo  nervo  :  the  spinal  part  of  the  nerve  takes  origin  in  the  rentro- 
lateral  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  iiorn  of  the  spinal  cord  (cervical  region). 
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system  of  Che  trapezium  (p.  47).  Higher  up  this  nucleus  blends  with  the  ganglion 
of  the  lateral  root,  the  two  together  forming  a  ventral  nucleus  for  the  auditory 
nerve  (fig.  49,  VII I.v.). 

Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  an  extensive  tract  of  grey  matter  containing 
small  scattered  nerve-cells  becomes  developed  outside  the  vago-glossopharyngeal 
nucleus.  This  tract  corresponds  to  the  lateral  triangular  area  (trigonum  acustici) 
which  is  seen  on  the  surface  outside  the  ala  cinerea.  Into  it  most  of  the  fibres 
of  the  ventral  or  vestibular  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  apparently  pass ;  it  is 
termed  the  inner  or  dorsal  auditory  nucleus  (fig.  47,  n.  VIIIp).  Ventral 
to.  this  nucleus  is" a  collection  of  grey  matter  with  large  nerve-cells,  the  nucleus  of 
Deiters.  Its  cells  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  for  it  becomes 
atrophied  after  removal  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  the  same  side  in  the  new- 
born animal.'  Associated  with  this  group  of  cells  is  a  longitudinal  bundle  of  nerve- 
fibres  which  has  been  termed  by  Roller  the  ascejiding  XQQt  of  the  auditory  nerve 
(fig.  49,  R.),  but  the  precise  connection  of  these  fibres  with  the  roots  of  the  eighth 
nerve  has  yet  to  be  estabhshed.  Mgst  of  these  collections  of  cells  will  be  again 
noticed  in  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  pons. 

The  nerve-cells  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  are  largest ;  those  in  the  principal 
nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  of  moderate  size,  and  those  in  the  vago-glosso-phaiyn- 
geal  nucleus  are  small  and  fusiform  ;  those  of  the  principal  (dorsal)  auditory  nucleus 
are  the  smallest.  There  are  a  number  of  small  cells  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  hj'po- 
glossal  nucleus  (small-celled  hypoglossal  nucleus  of  Eoller),  but  they  do  not  give 
origin  to  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  (Forel). 

Nucleus  of  the  olivary  body. — Besides  those  collections  of  grey  matter  which 
are  traceable  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  portions  occur  in  certain  parts 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  not  represented  in  the  cord.  Of  these  the  most 
striking  is  the  nucleus  of  the  olivary  hody,  which  has  been  termed,  from  its  appear- 
ance in  section,  the '^'^us'  Tfen id lum  of  the  olive  (fig.  44).  It  is  enclosed  in  the 
olivary  prominence,  and  is  therefore  situated  in  the  lateral  area  of  the  bulb,  but 
the  grey  matter  is  not  visible  from  the  surface,  being  covered  by  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse  white  fibres.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  thin  wavy  lamina,  which  is 
curved  round  at  its  edge  so  as  to  foi'm  an  ovoid  scalloped  capsule.  The  open  part  or 
hilum  of  this  looks  towards  the  middle  line  and  receives  a  considerable  tract  of  white 
fibres,  which  emanate  from  the  raphe,  being  derived  to  all  appearance  from  the 
opposite  olive,  and  pass  into  the  hilum  along  its  whole  extent,  forming  the  so- 
called  olivary  peduncle  (p.o.).'^  Under  the  microscope  the  nucleus  appears  as  a  wavy 
band  of  neuroglia,  with  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  embedded  in  it.  The  fibres  of 
the  olivary  peduncle  diverge  as  they  pass  to  the  grey  lamina.  They  are  partly  lost 
m  the  grey  matter  of  the  olivary  nucleus  but  mostly  pass  in  small  bundles  through 
the  lamina,  those  which  are  more  posterior  turning  backwards  and  coursing  obliquely 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  area  to  join  the  restiform  body  and  thus  to 
pass  to  the  cerebellum  as  internal  arched  fibres.  These  internal  arched  fibres  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  small  diameter  from  the  large  internal  arched  fibres 
which  belong  to  the  tract  of  the  fillet :  moreover  they  develope  their  myelin  sheath 
later.  Others  after  coursing  through  the  grey  lamina  and  running  between  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  cover  the  olive  reach  the  surface,  where  they  bend  round  and  are 
continued  as  part  of  the  layer  of  external  arched  fibres  into  the  'restiform  body. 
Through  the  restiform  body,  the  arched  fibres  and  the  fibres  of  the  olivary  peduncles, 
the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  one  side  is  connected  therefore  with  the"'l»livary  nuclei 

1  The  nucleus  of  Peitera  was  formerly  regarded  as  fjiving  origin  to  part  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
is  also  known  as  the  outer  or  superior  auditory  nucleus  (see  p.  62). 

-  Some  fibres  emerge  from  the  hilum  and  turn  sharply  round  the  ventral  and  lateral  borders  of  the 
dentate  nucleus,  to  which  they  form  a  kind  tf  capsule  (fig.  44,  s.o. ). 
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of  both  sides.  But  the  comicction  with  the  opposite  side  is  the  more  intimate,  for 
it  is  found  that  in  cases  of  atropliy  of  the  cerebelkr  hemisphere  of  one  side,  the  olive 
of  the  opposite  side  is  atrophied  while  that  of  the  same  side  is  intact.  And  it  was 
found  by  Gudden  that  after  removal  in  the  new-born  animal  of  the  one  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  the  opposite  olive  was  atrophied.  On  the  other  hand  the  olivary 
nucleus  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  same  side  by 
a  tract  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  lies  lateral  and  dorsal  to  the  nucleus  in^thc 
medulla  oblongata,  and  passes  up  towards  the  brain  in  the  reticular  forraation.  Thus 


Pig.  48.  Part  of  thk  ketiodlar  foiimation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (Henle). 

r.a.,  reticularis  alba  ;  r.rj.,  reticularis  grisea  ;  between  them  a  root-bmicUe  of  the  hypoglossus  {XI I), 
The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  are  cut  across  ;  the  transversely  coursing  fibres  are 
internafarcuate  fibres,  passing  on  the  right  of  the  figure  towai-ds  the  raphe. 

the  olives  are  intermediary  stations  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  :  they  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  cord  (Flechsig). 

Besides  the  main  olivary  nucleus  two  smaller  isolated  bands  are  generally  seen 
(figs.  43,  44,  46),  looking  like  separated  portions  of  the  chief  nucleus.  They 
are  situated  one  on  the  dorsal,  and  the  other  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  chief 
nucleus,  and  are  known  as  the  outer  and  inner  accessonj  olivary  nuclei.  They 
are  traversed  like  the  main  nucleus  by  bundles  of  inteniaf  arched  fibres  going  to 
the  restiform  body,  and  are  frequently  connected  at  one  or  two  lolaces  to  the  main 
nucleus.  The  inner  accessory  nuclei  are  sometimes  termed  the  pyramidal  nuclei, 
for  they  lie  immediately  behind  the  pyramids.  The  root-bundles  of  the  liypoglossal 
nerves  generally  pass  between  them  and  the  chief  olivary  nucleus  after  traversing 
the  olivaiy  peduncle,  but  sometimes  the  nerve  pierces  the  chief  nucleus  near  its  mesial 
edge. 

Other  small  collections  of  grey  matter  and  nerve-cells  are  scattered  in  certain 
parts  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  as  well  as  one  or  two  distinct  tracts  in  connectioai 
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with  the  external  arched  fibres,  and  a  considerable  amount  in  the  median  septum  or 
raplie.    These  three  structures  may  therefore  next  be  described. 

The  formatio  reticularis  (figs.  43,  44,  40,/.?-.)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
and  lateral  areas  of  the  bulb,  dorsal  to  the  pyramids  and  olives  respectively.  It  is 
thus  named  on  account  of  the  appearance  which  it  presents  in  a  transverse  section 
viewed  under  a  moderate  magnifying  power.  This  reticular  appearance  is 
caused  by  the- intersection  of  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  to  two  sets  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  Those  of  the  one  set  are  longitudinal,  and  these  are 
intersected  by  transverse  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  from'  the  raphe  outwards  and 
somewhat  backwards  with  a  curved  course  towards  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  funiculus 
cuneatus,  and  the  oli,vary  nucleus  ;  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
towards  the  restiform  body. 

In  some  parts  grey  matter  with  nerve-cells  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the 
formatio  reticularis.  The  cells  are  especially  large  and  numerous  in  the  reticular 
formation  of  the  lateral  area  near  the  anterior  area,  where  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  situated  a  remnant  of  the  anterior  horn  ;  and  its  grev 
matter  is  presumably  derived  in  great  measure  from  the  latter.  In  the  anterior  or 
mesial  area  of  the  bulb,  nerve-cells  are  mostly  absent  irom  the  formatio  reticularis, 
and  this  is  therefure^Sometimes  distinguished  as  the  formaiio  reticularis  alba  (fig.  48, 
r.a.),  from  the  other  ovjormatio  reticularis  grisea  {r.g.). 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  anterior  area  comprise 
at  least  two  sets,  viz.  : — (1)  those  which  occupy  the  tract  nearest  to  the  pyramids  and 
which  belong  to  the  tract  of  the  fillet  above  described  ;  and  (2)  those  which  are  pro- 
longed from  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  after  the  passage 
of  the  anterior  (direct)  pyramidal  tract  into  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramid.  The 
latter  become  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  medulla  oblongata  gradually  obscui'ed  or 
replaced  by  an  accumulation  of  grey  matter  which  resembles  that  of  the  grey  reticular 
formation  and  has  been  termed  by  Roller,  nucleus  centralis.  But  some  of  tiie 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior  area  remain  distinct,  and  become  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  collected  into  a  compact  bundle  which  is  known 
s  the  posterior,  or  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle. 

The  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lateral  area  are  prolonged  from  the 
remains  of  the  lateral  column  after  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  and  the  dorsolateral 
cerebellar  tracts  have  passed  to  their  respective  destinations.  Those  which  are 
nearest  the  olivary  nucleus  mostly  belong  to  the  anterolateral  cerebellar  trac^Yfig.  44). 
The  fibres  of  the  lateral  area  are  added  to  as  we  trace  tKem  upwards^  sedffcbs,  the 
increase  being  due  either  to  the  turning  upwards  of  some  of  the  inner  arcl^  fibres 
or  to  the  giCC£Ssion~ol^ifEres  which  are  derive9.  from  nerve~cells  in  the  greymalter 
neaTthe_posterior  surlUce,  or  in  the  grey  reticulain^unatibn. 

"^Sccording  to  Deiters,  the  nerve-fibre  processes  of  tHe  nerve-cells  of  the  reticular 
formation  all  pass  downwards,  while  their  branched  processes  arc  directed 
horizontally. 

The  arched  or  arcuate  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  have  been  more 
than  once  alluded  to,  are  the  curved  fibres  which  are  seen  in  transverse  sections 
coursing  in  the  plane  of  the  section.  From  their  position  they  are  distinguished  into 
external  and  internal,  or  superficial  and  deep. 

The  ov^ez^x^  superficial  cirched^Jibrcs  (figs.  44,  46)  emerge  for  the  most  part 
from  the  anterior  n^raian  fissure,  and  passing  over  the  pyramids  and  olives,  many 
of  them  go  to  the  restiform  body.  They  are  added  to  by  deep  fibres  which  come  to 
the  surface  partly  in  the  groove  between  the  pyramids  and  olives,  partly  after  passing 
through  the  olives,  as  before  mentioned.  Traced  back  in  the  anterior  median  fissure 
they  are  seen  to  enter  the  raphe,  and  to  cross  over  in  it  ;  after  which  it  is  supposed 
that  they  may  become  longitudinal,  but  their  further  course  is  not  certainly  known. 
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The  imier^ov^deei)  arched  fibres  emerge  from  the  raphe,  and  traverse  the  thickness 
of  the  bulb,  tending  Ibwa'fclE' tFe  olives,  the  restiform  body,  and  the  miclei  of  the 
cnneate  and  slender  funiculi.  Those  which  pass  through  and  in  front  of  the  olives 
are  in  continuity  with  the  superficial  arched  fibres. 

Traced  backwards  into  the  raphe,  the  deep  arched  fibres  cross  obliquely  to  the 
other  side  of  the  medulla,  where  some  become  longitudinal,  joining  the  fibres  of  the 
fillet.  Others  are  the  fine  fibres  before  alluded  to  as  connecting  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere  with  the  opposite  olive. 


Fig.  49. — Traxsverse  section  of  pons  Varolii  through  the  origin  op  the  auditory  nerve. 
(E.A.S.)    (From  a  photograph. )    Magnified  about  4  diameters. 

V.IV.,  4th  ventricle  ;  c,  white  matter  of  cerebellar  hemisphere  ;  c.d.,  corpus  dentatum  cerebelli  ; 
fl.,  flocculus;  c.r.,  corpus  restiforme  ;  li,  Holler's  ascending  auditory  bundle;  D,  Deiter's  nucleus; 
VIII,  issuing  root  of  auditory  nerve  ;  VIII.  d.,  dorsal  nucleus  ;  VIII.v.,  ventral  (accessory)  nucleus 
of  auditory;  7i.tr.,  small-celled  nucleus  traversed  by  fibres  of  the  trapezium;  tr.,  trapezium;/., 
fillet  ;aid^->  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  /.?•.,  formatio  reticularis  ;  n,  n' ,  m",  nuclei  in  formatio 
reticulansJT^F.ft.,  ascending  root  of  5th;  s.r/.,  substantia  gelatinosa  ;  s.o.,  upper  olive;  VII,  issuing 
root  of  facial ;  n.  VII.,  nucleus  of  facial ;  VI,  root  bundles  of  abducens  ;  py.,  pyramid  bundles  ;  n.p., 
nuclei  pontis. 

Nnclei  of  the  superficial  arched  fibres.— Amongst  the  superficial  arched 
fibres,  oTTehveen  'thera  afld-  the'  subjacent  columns  of  the  bulb,  small  collections 
of  grey  matter  with  nerve-cells  are  here  and  there  met  with,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  above  name.  The  principal  group  of  cells  lies  superficial  to  the  pyramid  on 
either  side  (figs.  44,  46,  n.ar.).  This  group  becomes  very  largely  developedj]Ji-Lha 
junction  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  raphe  or  septum  (fig.~44,  r)  is  composed  of  fibres  which  run  in  part  dorso- 
ventrally  (tjlii'^  rectae).  in  part  longitudinally,  and  in  part  across  the  septum  more 
or  less  obliquely.*"'  I ntermixed  with  the  nerve-fibres  are  a  number  of  nerve-cells  in 
grey  matter.  The  fibrae  rectte  are  continuous  ventrally  with  the  superficial  arched 
fibres,  which  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissure  ;  dorsally  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb  with  fibres  from  the  medullary  striae  (cf.  p.  50).    The  longitudinal  are  chiefly 
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fibres  which  have  passed  into  the  raphe  as  fibra3  rectse  or  as  superficial  or  deep  arched 
fibres,  and  in  it  have  altered  their  direction  and  become  longitudinal.  The  obliquely 
crossing  fibres  are  the  deep  arched  fibres  which  enter  or  emerge  from  the  raphe. 
Others,  however,  seem  to  come  from  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  these  may 
pass  more  directly  across  as  commissural  fibres  either  into  the  reticular  formation  or 
into  the  pyramid  of  the  other  side,  in  either  case  becoming  longitudinal.  The  nerve- 
cells  of  the  raphe  are  multipolar  cells,  those  in  the  middle  being  chiedy  spindle- 
shaped.  The  latter  are  connected  with  fibrse  rectge  (Clarke),  whilst  the  more  laterally 
situated  ones,  at  least  those  near  the  anterior  median  fissure,  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  superficial  arched  fibres. 

Internal  structure  of  the  pons  Varolii. — Sections  of  the' pons  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  appearance  of  the  transversely  coursing  fibres  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  cerebellum  which,  have  already  been  noticed.  These  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ventral  portion  and  enclose  and  conceal  from  view  the  bundles  of  the  pyramids,  which 
can  be  traced  upwards  into  and  through  the  pons  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  this  ventral  portion  of  the  pons  grey  matter 
with  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  is  everywhere  found  {nuclei pontis  (fig.  49,  n.p.)). 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  transverse  fibres  terminate  iii  tins  grey  matter  and 
are  through  it  connected  in  some  way  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  ascending  through  the  pons  ;  but  the  transverse  fibres  do  not  appear  to  turn 
upwards,  for  they  are  smaller  than  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons  is  chiefly  constituted  by  a  continua- 
tion upwards  of  the  reticular  formation  and  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  As  in  the  latter,  there  exists  here  also  a  median  septum  or  raphe,  which 
is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  does  not  extend  through 
the  ventral  half,  being  obliterated,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  great  development  of  the 
obliquely  and  transversely  passing  fibres,  except  near  the  upper  and  lower  borders 
where  the  superficial  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  turn  in  at  the  middle  line  ;  and 
especially  at  the  upper  border  where  bundles  of  the  same  fibres  encncle  the  crura 
cerebri  as  they  emerge  from  the  pons. 

In  the  reticular  formation,  in  addition  to  the  scattered  and  reticularly  arranged 
grey  matter  with  nerve-cells  everywhere  met  with,  there  are  one  or  two  more 
important  collections  which  lie  embedded  in  this  formation  and  from  which  nerve- 
fibres  arise.  One  of  these  is  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  another  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  and  others  give  origin  to  portions  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  superior  olivarY-njicleus  (fig.  50,  o.s.)  is  a  colleotion  of  small  nerve-cells 
which  lies  dorsal  to  the  outer  part  of  the  trapezium,  in  what  would  correspond  (as 
indicated  by  the  passage  outwards  of  the  roots  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves)  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  lateral  area  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  man  it  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  inferior  olive,  to  which  it  does  not  present  much  resemblance  in 
form,  although  in  structure  and  in  the  size  of  its  cells  there  is  a  close  similarity.  In 
some  animals,  however,  it  is  larger,  and  has  a  distinctly  sinuous  outline.  From  it, 
as  above  mentioned  (p.  47),  fibres  pass  into  the  trapezium  ;  it  may  be  connected 
through  these  with  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  (p.  55), 
Running  upwards  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  superior  olive  between  this  and  the  fillet 
is  a  bundle  of  fibres  which  has  been  termed  the  ceiiirallmd^o^  tMU^men^^  but  its 
connections  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer tai lie'ci ."" " '"       ' " ' 

Besides  its  connection  with  the  contra-lateral  accessory  auditory  nucleus  through  the  corpus 
trapezoides,  the  upper  olive  is  connected,  according  to  Bechterew,  (1)  to  both  the  posterior 
(inferior)  corpora  quadrigemina  thi'ough  the  lower  fillets,  (2)  to  the  cerebellum  through  the 
restif  orm  body,  (3)  with  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  (and  perhaps,  also,  with  that  of  the  third 
and  fourth  nerves)  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  and  (4)  with  the  spinal  cord  through 
fibres  passing  down  the  anterior  column. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  {n.  VII)  lies  in  thu  reticular  formation  just 
dorsal  to  the  supen(5r~Dl1'rflvy  Tiucleus,  and  at  some  depth,  therefore,  below  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  begins  to  be  visible  in  sections  immediately  above  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  the  form  of  small  isolated  groups  of  nerve-cells,  from  which 
separate  bundles  of  fibres  proceed,  and  extends  three  or  four  millimeters  upwards.  Its 
ceils  are  of  moderate  siza,  and  their  axis-cylinder  processes  are'directed  inwards  and 
backwards  towards  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  where  they  collect 


Fig.  50. — Section  across  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  (after  Stilling  and  Schwalbe).  f 

p]/,  pyramid-bundles  continued  up  from  the  medulla  ;  po,  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  passing  from 
the  middle  crus  of  the  cerebellum,  before  {pc^)  and  behind  (^w')  the  chief  pyramid  bundles  ;  t,  deeper 
transveree  fibres,  constituting  the  trapezium  ;  the  grey  matter  between  the  transverse  fibres  is  not 
represented  either  in  this  or  in  the  following  figures;  r,  raphe  ;  o.s.,  superior  olivary  nucleus;  a.  V, 
bundles  of  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  enclosed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  grey  substance  of 
Rolando  ;  VI,  the  sixth  nerve  ;  n.  VI.  its  nucleus  ;  VII,  the  facial  nerve  ;  Vila,  ascending  poi-tion  of 
the  facial  root ;  n.  VII,  its  nucleus  ;  VIII,  superior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  n.  VIII,  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  Deiters  ;  v,  section  of  a  vein. 

to  fonn  a  longitudinal  bundle,  oval  in  section,  which  runs  for  a  short  distance 
upwards  in  the  grey  matter  and  then  turns  sharply  in  a  ventrolateral  direction, 
traversing  the  thickness  of  the  pons  to  emerge  on  its  lateral  aspect  (fig-  41,  B.) 
From  facts  brought  forward  by  Mendel  and  supported  by  Tooth  and  Turner,  the 
facial  nerves  appear  to  receive  some  fibres  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles 
ffora~the  oculomotor  nuclei ;  these  fibres  probably  being  those  for  the  frontalis, 
corrugator  supercilii,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  On  the  other  hand  the  fibres  to 
the  orbicularis  oris  may  arise  from  the  hypoglossal  nucleus. 

The  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  (fig.  51,  nV)  comes  to  view 
in  higher  sectiotts  throtigh  the  pons,  situated  a  little  below  the  surface  close  to 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  contains  large  pigmented  multipolar 
nerve-cells,  the  axis-cylinders  of  which  pass  out  into  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal. 
Filfres  are  also  seen  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  connecting  both 
this  motor  nucleus  (and  also  the  sensory  nucleus,  immediately  to  be  described)  with 
the  raphe,  and  through  this  probably  with  higher  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  so-called  upper  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  {n.  V)  lies  on  the 
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outer  side  of  the  motor  root.  The  cells  are  small  and  arranged  in  clusters  sepa- 
rated by  the  fasciculi  of  origin  of  the  sensory  nerve-root.  This  collection  of  cells 
is  more  extensive  than  the  motor  nucleus,  being  seen  in  sections  higher  up  the 
pons,  and  passing  below  into  the  so-called  "  lower  sensory  nucleus,"  which  is  a 
•continuation  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  tubercle' of  Rolando",  and  ultimately,' 
therefore,  of  the  substaiitia  gelatinosa  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Passing  towards  this  nucleus  into  the  issuing  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seen,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  in  all  sections  through  the  middle  part  of  the  pons 
a  well  marked  tract  of  fine  fibres  which  are  traceable  over  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal bundle  to  the  raphe,  and  ultimately  pass,  it  is  believed,  upwards 
towards  the  mid- brain.  This  tract  is  known  variously  as  the  crossed. sooi, 
the  raphe-wot,  or  the  central  had  of  the  trigeminal.    Its  fibres  pass  by  and 

Fig.  5L — Obliquk  transverse  skction  of  the  pons 

ALONG  THE  LINE  Of  EXIT  TRAVERSED  Bi'  THE  Flt'TU 
NERVE  (E.A.S.).  2 

The  section  passes  tlirougli  the  lower  part  of  the 
motor  nucleus  [nv')  from  which  a  buuille  of  fibres  of 
tlie  motor  root,  V,  is  seen  passing  ;  a  part  of  the  upper 
sensory  nucleus  (nv)  is  also  shown  in  the  section  in 
the  form  of  a  number  of  small  isolated  portions  of 
grey  matter.  Amongst  these  are  a  few  bundles  of 
the  ascending  root  cut  across,  but  most  of  these 
have  already  liecome  divel'ted  outwards  to  join  and 
assist  in  forming  the  issuing  part  of  the  main  or 
sensory  root,  V ;  ar,  arcuate  fibres  near  the  fourth 
rentriole,  which  come  partly  from  the  raphe,  partly 
from  a  small  longitudinal  bundle  of  fibres  \l)  near 
the  median  sulcus  [m.s.),  and  pass  outwards  to  joiu 
the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  f.r.,  formatio  reticularis  ; 
'/•. ,  raphe  ;  s.f. ,  substantia  f erruginea. 

may  in  part  be  continuous  with  a  small  oval 
bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres  (fig.  51,  I), 
which  lies  in  the  grey  matter  not  far  from 
the  median  sulcus,  and  which  resembles  in 
appearance  the  ascending  part  of  the  facial 
root. 

The  rest  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  lies  near  the  dorsal  surface  and  appears 
in  the  floor  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Besides  scattered  nerve-cells, 
others  are  collected  at  certain  parts  into  definite  groups  or  nuclei  from  which  some 
of  the  remaining  cranial  nerves  take  origin.  Like  the  similarly  placed  nuclei  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  these  also  do  not  lie  close  to  the  epithelium  which  covers  the 
surface,  but  are  separated  fi'om  it  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  substance  (neuroglia)  free 
from  nerve-cells,  termed  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle. 

The  dorsal  nucleus  of  tlie  auditory  nerve  (fig.  47,  n.  VIII p.),  is  prolonged 
upwards  underneath  the  strijE  acusticte  into  the  pons  (fig.  49,  Vlll.d.).  It  is  widest 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  where  it  extends  almost  to  the  middle 
line  ;  further  up  it  rapidly  narrows  and  becomes  shifted  towards  the  lateral  boundary, 
of  the  ventricle  as  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  makes  its  appearance  between  it 
and  the  median  sulcus.  Its  cells  are  small,  and  it  is  much  broken  up  by  the  pas- 
sage through  it  of  fine  transverse  nerve-fibres. 

The  so-called  outer  oi-  superior  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  the  nucleus  of 
Deiters  (Laura)  (fig.  40,  D  ;  fig.  50,  n.VIII),  is  characterized  by  the  large  size  of  its 
cells,  and  lies  immediately  veutro-lateral  to  the  dorsal  nucleus,  which  has  just  been 
described.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  visible  so  far  down  as  the  latter,  but  is 
•continued  as  far  upwards,  rather  increasing  in  size  superiorly,  whereas  the  dorsal 
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nucleus  diminishes.  It  is  much  broken  up  by  longitudinal  fibres  (ascending 
auditoij  fibres  of  RpUer).  The  connection  of  this  nucleus  with  the  auditory  nerve 
is  very  doubtful.  I  t  undergoes  no  alteration  when  the  auditory  nerve  is  severed  in 
ihe  new-born  animal,  whereas  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  cervical  region 
of  the  new-born  rabbit  is  followed  by  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  this  nucleus 
(Monakow).  It  becomes  atrophied  after  removal  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of 
the  same  side  in  the  new-born  animal  (see  also  p.  55). 

The  ventral  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  (see  p.  55)  which  is  represented 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  lying  in  the 
angle  between  the  restiform  body  and  the  two  portions  of  the  root  of  the  auditory 
nerve  (fig.  47,  n.VIII.ac)  and  by  cells  interpolated  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  cochlear 
root  (p.  55),  is  placed  in  the  region  of  the  pons  between  the  restiform  body  and  the 
flocculus,  and  the  cochlear  root  here  issues  directly  from  it  (fig.  49).  Its  cells,  which 
are  small  and  rounded  but  multipolar,  are  enclosed  like  those  of  a  ganglion,  ed,ch  in 
a  nucleated  capsule. 

The  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  (common  nucleus  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
of  some  authors)  consists  of  a  group  (column)  of  large  multipolar  cells  lying  on 
cither  side  of  the  median  sulcus  (fig.  50,  n.VI).  It  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the 
fasciculus  teres  which  lies  immediately  above  the  medullary  striaa  on.  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  It  has  a  close  relation  to  the  root  of  the  facial,  which  runs 
along  its  mesial  side  {VJIa),  curves  round  it  eventually,  and  appears  to  receive 
some  fibres  from  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  really  the  case  (Gowers).  The  fibres 
of  the  nerve  run  in  bundles  obliquely  ventralwards  and  downwards  (caudalwards)  to 
emerge  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons.  Between  this  nucleus  and  the  median 
groove,  along  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  an  oval  bundle  of  nerve  fibres 
(fig.  50j,  which  runs  longitudinally  upwards  for  about  5  mm.,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  that  the 
longitudinal  fibres  which  cover  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  occupy  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  that  nerve.  The  bundle  in  question  is  the  ascending  part  of  the  root 
of  the  seventh  nerve  (p.  61),  and  when  followed  upwards  in  sections  its  fibres  are 
seen  to  turn  sharply  outwards  and  ventralwards,  and  to  become  the  issuing  root  of 
the  facial.  From  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens,  nerve-fibres  pass  to  join  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  bundle,  and  in  this  they  run  upwards  to  the  mid-brain,  where  as 
Duval  and  Laborde  have  shown  they  join  the  issuing  oculomotor  roots  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  crossed  connection  between  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  explains 
those  cases  of  lesion  of  the  pons  in  which  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  one  side  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  eye. 

Course  of  nerve-fibres  from  the  spinal  cord  upward  through  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons. — Assuming  for  convenience  of  description  the  existence  of 
three  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  each  side,  the  various  parts  of  these  are 
continued  upwards  as  follows  : — 

The  posterior  column  is  continued  in  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  funiculus  cuneatus.  The  longitudinal  fibres 
appear  to  end  by  terminal  arborisations  in  the  grey  matter  which  forms  the  nuclei  , 
and  numerous  deep  arched  fibres  enter  or  emerge  from  the  same  collections  of  grey 
matter,  passing  through  the  raphe  frorn  the  other  side  of  the  medulla,  where  they 
are  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  dorsal  to  the  pyramids  which  form  the 
main  tract  of  the  fillet  (Bdinger)  (interolivary  layer  of  Flechsig).  The  solitary  bundle 
and  the  "  ascending  "  root  of  the  fifth  morphologically  represent,  as  their  mode  of 
development  from  ingrowing  nerve  fibres  shows,  parts  of  the  postero-lateral  column 
of  the  cord. 

Some  fibres  also  pass  fi-om  these  nuclei,  especially  from  the  outer  or  large-celled 
cuneate  nucleus  directly  into  the  restiform  body  of  the  same  side. 
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A  IdV're  part  of  the  Jatei-al  column  of  the  cord,  viz.,  the  laM  pyramidal  tract, 
passes  iuto  the  opposite  pyramid  of  the  bulb  aud  proceeds  in  tliis  and  in  the 


Fie-    52.-DEGENBRATIOKS   IN   TBK   SPINAL   CORB,    MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,    PONS  VAROLII,  ^ND  MESEN- 
CEPHALON OF  A  MONKEY  FOLLOWING  HEMISECTION  AT  THE  TWELFTH  DOESAL  NER^E.  (li.A.b.) 

The  hemisection  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  cord,  and  was  -^f^*-  /^^^  -^^^^^^^^^ 
scale  with  a  camera  lucida.    The  degenerated  fibres  shown  by  black  dots     .^^7/™  X^an^ 

Yieussens  (in  Pons  III.)  and  into  the  white  matter  of  the  vermis  (J°"s  II.  n.  I  .,  7., 

issuing  fibres  of  the  3rd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  nerve-roots  ;  v.IV.,  4th  ventiicie. 

ventral  part  of  the  pons  towards  the  crnsta  (see  fig.  24,  p.  30).  Together  with  the 
smTu  part  of  the  anterior  cohmn  of  the  cord  which  also  enters  into  the  constitution 
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of  the  pyramid,  it  there  forms  the  pyramidal  trad  of  the  isthmus  of  Flechsig  ^ 
ipedtincitkir  tract  of  Mejnertj.  Some  of  the  fibres  "oOTfe*  pyrafa'icT^  however,  emerge 
as  external  arciiale "  fibres,  and  joining  the  resfciform  body  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 
Moreover,  the  pyramidal  tract  is  larger  in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  than  in 
the  spinal  cord,  for  as  it  passes  downwards  it  gives  off  numerous  fibres  to  eud  by 
terminal  ramifications  in  the  nerve-nuclei  of  the  efferent  cranial  nerves.  Collaterals 
also  pass  off  fi-om  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids,  and  even  more  numerously  from  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  areas  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
pons  to  end  by  terminal  ramifications  in  the  gxey  matter  (Kolliker).  A  part  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  cord  forming  the  dorso-Iateral  cereiell^t  tract  (see  fig.  52,  d.a.c), 
passes  at  about  the  middle  of  the  medulTa  oblongata  obliquely  backwards  in  the 
restiform  body  to  the  cerebellar  worm.  The  ventro-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract 
(v.a.c.)  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  and  turning  dorsally'at  about  the  level 
of  the  exit  of  the  fifth  nerve  curves  backwards  and  enters  the  cerebellum  over  and 
along  with  the  superior  peduncle  and  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

The  rest  of  the  lateral  column  runs  up  dorsal  to  the  olives  and  contributes  to 
form  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation.  These  are  continued  through 
the  dorsal  parts  of  the  encephalic  isthmus  towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
optic  thalamus.  Some  of  the  fibres  become  collected  as  they  pass  up  towards  the 
pons  into  the  well-marked  fiattened  bundle  of  fibres  (fillet)  lying  dorsal  to  the 
pyramid.  For  the  fillet  is  not,  according  to  Edinger,  wholly  formed  of  the  arched 
fibres  which  emanate  from  the  nuclei  of  the  contra-lateral  posterior  columns  ;  it 
receives  an  accession  of  fibres  which  have  already  crossed  over  in  the  spinal  cord 
from  the  posterior  horn  (through  the  anterior  commissure)*  and  have  passed  up  the 
antero-lateral  column  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  According  to  Flechsig  and  v.  ♦ 
Bechterew  the  fillet  also  contains  fibres  which  are  passing  from  the  ventral  auditory 
nucleus  through  the  trapezium  to  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  anterior  column  of  the  cord  in  part  is  continued  into  the  pyramid  of  the 
same  side,  but  chiefly  dips  under  the  pyramid  and  forms  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  white  reticular  formation  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  mesial  area.  These  pass 
upwards  towards  the  isthmus  cerebri.  In  the  pons  Yarolii  one  tract  of  them 
becomes  collected  into  a  well  marked  fasciculus  {posterior  or  dorsal  longitudinal 
hind/e',  figs.  53,  54,  and  some  of  the  others  join  the  fillet ;  their  further  destina- 
tion will  be  afterwards  noticed.  In  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  one  another  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foetus  they  are  found  to 
develope  at  different  periods  and  are  then  readily  diff'erentiated  (Flechsig). 

A  small  bundle  of  fibres  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  was  described  by  Solly  as 
passing  obliquely  upwards  below  the  olive,  to  join  the  restiform  body  (see  fig.  30,/).  This  is 
seldom  distinct. 

Transition  from  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  mid-brain. — In  sections  thi'ough 
the  upper  part  of  the  pons  (fig.  53)  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  here  becomes  rapidly 
narrowed,  is  roofed  over  by  the  two  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  which  arc 
passing  to  the  mesencephalon,  and  by  the  superior  medullary  velum  and  lingula, 
which  lies  between  them.  The  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  (central 
grey  matter)  shows  on  either  side  near  the  median  groove  a  group  of  nerve-cells  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres,  and  above  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  aqueduct.  More  to  the  side  is  the  mass  of  pigmented  nerve-cells  known  as  the 
substantia  ferruginea  (fig.  53,  s./.),  and  still  more  laterally  at  the  angle  which  the 
roof  makes  with  the  floor,  a  column  of  large  spherical  scattered  cells,  along  the 
outer  border  of  which  a  well  marked  white  bundle — the  descending  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve  (v.d.) — runs  downwards  towards  the  middle  of  the  pons  where  it  issues  witli  the 
motor  root.    These  cells  and  the  fibres  of  the  descending  root  can  be  traced  upwards 
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as  far  as  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Between  the  central  pej  matter  and 
the  reticular  formation  on  either  side  of  the  raphe  is  the  now  sharply  defined  doreal 
(posterior)  longitudinal  bundle  {p.l).    The  fibres  which  compose  this,  which  receive 


Fiff   53  -Transverse  section  through  the  upper  part  op  the  pons  (Schwalbe,  after  StilliBg). 
^"  Rather  more  ttan  twice  the  natural  size. 

nf  tViP  nons  •  vv  VV,  bundles  of  the  pyramids  ;  a,  boundary  line  between  the 
p,  t'f  f       .fi^,^/^     21  its  ye'ntxa  ?art  ;  I',  oblique  fibres  of  the  lateral  fillet,  passing  towards  the 
Srlofpot:  qua?^^^^^^^^^  ^-Vm'esial 'fillet;  /.,•.,  formatio  reticularis  ;  ^  Z.,  posterior 

w^^nrlf^l  bundle  •  s  c  p  ,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  v.m.a.,  superior  meduUaiy  velum  ;  I,  grey 
S  r  orth^nSla      4  fourth  ventricle  ;  in  the  grey  matter  which  bounds  it  laterally  are  seen. 

the  desceSrootof  the  fifth  n«rve,  with  its  nucleus;  ../.,  substantia  ferruginea ;  i/.c. ,  group 
of  ceUs  continuous  with  the  nucleus  of  the  aqueduct. 

their  myelin  sheaths  very  early,  serve  partly  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  and  the  third  and  fourth  nerved,  and  are  partly  pro- 
longed downwards  towards  the  spinal  cord  and  upwards  towards  the  optic  thalamus. 

Fig.  54. — Section  across  the  junction  of  the  pons 

VAROLII  AND  MID-BRAIN  AT  THE  PLACE  OP  EXIT  OF  THE 

.     FOURTH  NERVE  (Stilling).    The  dorsal  part  onlt  op 

THE  SECTION  IS  REPRESENTED. 

Aq,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ;  IV,  issuing  fourth  nerve  ; 
17',  its  bundles  decussating  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens  ; 
JV",  a  bundle  cut  across  in  the  central  grey  matter  of  the 
aqueduct  ;  d.  V,  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ; 
p  I  posterior  (dorsal)  longitudinal  bundle ;  r,  reticular 
formation ;  I,  lateral  fillet ;  s.c.p,  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle. 

The  fillet  is  also  now  more  distinct  from  the  neighbouring  longitudinal  bundles  of 
the  reticular  formation,  and  a  considerable  part  of  ifc,  known  as  the  M^M^m,  is 
seen  to  be  passing  to  the  side  of  the  pons,  where  its  fibres  as  they  course  obliquely 
towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina  overlap  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  of  the 
same  side.    As  the  fillet  thus  passes  gradually  to  the  side  it  gives  place  to  a  round 

1  The  details  of  this  and  of  several  of  the  preceding  figures  are  filled  in  under  a  somewhat  higher 
magnifying  power  than  that  used  for  tracing  the  outlines. 
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bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  begins  to  be  distinct  in  this  region,  and  which 
passes  upwards  to  form  the  mesiglMndJe  of  the  crusta  (mesial  fillet).  Tlie  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle  as  the  sections  are  traced  upwards  is  seen  gradually  to  shift 
ventral-  and  mesial  wards  until  in  sections  through  the  lower  part  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon it  reaches  the  raphe,  and  decussates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

In  sections  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  the  fibres  of  tlie  middle  peduncles 
which  arch  upwards  as  before  mentioned,  are  cut  obhquely,  and  their  entrance 
into  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  no  longer  seen.  The  pyramidal  bundles  are  more 
scattered  and  also  more  numerous  than  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  grey  matter 
between  them  is  increased  in  amount.  In  the  highest  sections  this  grey  matter  is 
beginning  to  accumulate  ventral  to  the  lemniscus  and  reticular  formation,  and  to 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  pigment  in  its  cells  (commencement  of  substantia 
nigra  of  mesencephalon). 
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The  cerebellum  (figs.  55,  50,  and  58)  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres  joined 
together  by  a  median  portion  called,  from  the  peculiar  appearance"cau'sed  by  the 
transverse  furrows  or  ridges  upon  it,  the  ivorin  or  vermijoriinj^rocess.    This  is  seen 


Fig.  55. — Inferior  sdrface  op 

THE    CEREBELLUM    WITH  THE 

PON'S  Varolii  and  medulla 
OBLONGATA.  (From  Sappey  after 
Hirschfeld  and  Leveille. )  § 

1,  1,  inferior  vermiform  pro- 
cess ;  2,  2,  median  depression  or 
vallecula ;  3,  3,  postero-inferior 
lobe  of  tlie  hemisphere  ;  4,  amyg- 
dala ;  5,  flocculus ;  6,  biventral 
lobe  ;  7,  pons  Varolii  ;  8,  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  ;  9, 
medulla  oblongata  ;  10,  11,  ante- 
rior part  of  the  great  horizontal 
fissure  ;  12,  13,  smaller  and  larger 
roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ; 
14,  sixth  pair  ;  15,  facial  nerve  ; 
16,  pars  intermedia  ;  17,  auditory 
nerve  ;  18,  glosso-pharyngeal  ; 
19,  pneumo-gastric  ;  20,  spinal 
accessory  ;  21,  hypoglossal  nerve. 


on  the  under  surface  in  the  fossa  between  the  hemispheres  as  a  well-marked  pro- 
jection named  the  inferior  juffrm,  but  above  forms  only  a  slight  elevation,  the 
superior  worm.  In  birds,  and  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  this  middle  part  of  the 
cerebellum  alone  exists,  and  in  mammals  it  is  the  first  part  to  be  developed  and  to  be 
marked  off  into  subdivisions  ;  moreover,  in  most  mammals  it  forms  a  large  median 
lobe  very  distinct  from  the  hemispheres. 

The  cerebellum  occupies  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  Its  median  portion 
lies  behind  the  4th  ventricle  and  behind  and  below  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  to 

Fig.  56. — Lower  surface  o?  the 

CEREBELLUM  WITH  THE  INFE- 
RIOR   (posterior)  MEDULLARY 

VELUM.  (Allen  Thomson  after 
Reil  and  Reichert,  and  from 
nature. )  § 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  cut 
across  near  the  pons  Varolii ;  and 
the  latter  has  been  separated 
somewhat  from  the  cerebellum  in 
order  to  bring  into  view  the  pos- 
terior medullary  velum.  To  dis- 
play this  better  the  amygdaloe 
have  been  removed. 

/  h,  horizontal  fissure  ;  p  s, 
postero-superior  lobe ;  p  i  and  ry, 
postero-inferior  lobe  ;  (j,  slender 
lobe  ;  h  i,  biventral  lobe  ;  /,  flocculus  ;  c  to  n,  inferior  vermiform  isrocess,  on  which  are,  c,  tuber 
valvub-E,  p,  pyramid,  u,  uvula,  n,  nodule  \  p  v,  on  each  side,  placed  on  the  cut  surface  where  the 
amygdalie  have  been  removed,  points  by  a  line  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  (posterior)  medullary 
velum  ;  its  median  part  is  lost  under  the  nodule  ;  v,  v,  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  the  cavity 
extends  on  each  side  into  the  lateral  recess  ;  m,  cut  surface  of  medulla  oblongata  ;  V,  VI,  roots  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cranial  nerves. 


which  it  appears  susf  ended  by  its  superior  peduncles.  Below  and  at  the  sides  it 
receives  the  inferior  peduncles  (restiform  bodies)  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
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from  the  anterior  part  of  each  hemisphere  the  thick  mass  of  the  middle  peduncle 
passes  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  pons  Varolii.  Between  the  two  superior 
peduncles  and  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  4th  ventricle  is  a  white  lamina  con- 
tinuous with  the  white  centre  of  the  worm,  which  thins  off  into  it.  This  is  the 
superior  (or  anterior)  medullary  velum  or  vcdve  of  Vieus&sns ;  it  extends  as  far  as 
the^^SOfporTquaarigemma,'  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  superior  peduncles. 


Fig.  57.— Portion  of  a  median  section  of  the  bkain,  showing  the  coepus  callosum,  third 
*  ventricle,  aqueduct  and  fourth  ventricle,  pons,  cerebellum,  &C.    (G.  D.  T.)  2 

and  becoming  continued  into  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Below,  there  is 
a  similar  white  lamina  prolonged  under  and  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  from  the 
white  centre,  and  stretching  over  this  part  of  the  ventricle  towards  its  lateral 
boundaries  (fig.  5G,  iJ  v).  It  does  not,  however,  extend  far  down,  but  ends  with  a 
somewhat  thickened  margin,  concave  downwards,  being  prolonged  towards  the 
calamus  scriptorius  merely  by  the  ventricular  epithelium,  which  covers  its  ventral 
surface.  To  the  semilunar  lamina  thus  formed  the  name  inferior^  (or  posterior) 
meduUani  velum  is,.applied. 

The  hemispheres  are  separated  below  and  behind  by  a  deep  notch  {posjerm- 
cerebellar  notch,  incisura  marsu]ncais),  and  above  and  in  fi'ont  by  a  broader,  shallower 
notcli  (aniertor  cereSelTcir  notch,  incisura  semilunaris).  The  upper  vermiform  process, 
although  slightly  elevated,"  is  not  sharply  marked  off  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
hemispheres?  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  which  is  on  the  whole  flattened 
but  somewhat  ridged  in  the  middle  {ciilmenmonticuli),  slopes  downwards  unmter- 
ruptedly  on  each  side  and  behind  {clivus)."  On  the  inferior  surface  each  hemisphere 
is  convex  both  from  before  backwaJJs  and  from  side  to  side,  but  _  is  separated 
from  its  fellow  by  a  deep  median  fossa,  named  the  vallecula,  which  is  continuous 
behind  with  the  posterior  notch,  and  in  which  theln?erior  vermiform  process 
(fig.  56,  c  to  n,  fig.  58  B,  t.v.  to  n.)  lies  concealed.  Into  this  hollow  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  received  in  front,  and  the  falx  cerebelli  behind. 
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The  greatest  diameter  of  the  organ  is  transverse,  and  extends  to  about  four  inches 
(10  centimeters)  :  its  greatest  width  from  before  backwards  is  about  two  inches  (5 
centimeters)  :  of  the  middle _part  about  one  inch  and  a  half  (4  centimeters) ;  and 
its  greatest  depth  is  about  two  inches,' bi^t  it  thins  out  towards  the  lateral  border. 
It  weighslibout"  5 ^qz. 

The  cerebellum  is  characterised  by  its  laminated  or  foliated  appearance,  its 
surface  being  everywhere  marked  by  deep,  closely  set,  transverse  and  somewhat 
curved,  fissures,  which  extend  a  considerable  depth  into  its  substance,  but  do  not  all 
entirely  encircle  the  organ,  for  many  of  them  coalesce  with  one  another,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  furrows  have  even  an  oblique  course  between  the  others.  Moreover, 
on  opening  the  larger  fissures,  other  folia  are  seen  to  lie  concealed  within  them,  not 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  depth  of  the  fissures  can  best  be  estimated  in  sections  through  the  organ 
taken  across  the  lamintfi  :  in  such  sections  each  lamina  is  seen  to  have  a  white 
centre  and  a  grey  cortex,  and  the  white  centres  of  the  laminse  appear  in  the  form  of 
processes  ramifying  from  a  larger  white  centre  near  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of 
the  organ  :  to  the  arborescent  appearance  thus  obtained  in  section  the  name  arior 
vilce  cerehclU  has  been  applied. 

Externally  the  most  conspicuous  fissure  is  the  great  horizontal  fissure  (figs. 
56,  58,  fh),  which  beginning  in  front  at  the  middle  peduncle  of  either  side 
extends  round  the  outer  and  posterior  border  of  each  hemisphere,  dipping  down  into 
the  posterior  notch.  This  fissure  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper  and  lower 
portion,  corresponding  in  fact  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  in  each  of  which 
several  lobes,  separated  by  fissures  for  the  most  part  deeper  than  the  rest,  are 
described.  Taking  the  great  horizontal  fissure  to  divide  the  cerebellum  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  half  or  surface,  we  may  first  consider  the  parts  which  are  present 
upon  the  upper  surface  and  which  compose  the  upper  half  of  the  organ  in  both  the 
worm  and  the  hemispheres. 

UPPER  SURFACE. — The  upper  worm  begins  at  the  superior  medullary  velum 
between  the  two  superior  peduncles  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  notch  in 
a  short,  concealed  transverse  lamina,  termed  the  fohum  cacuminis.  It  is  usually 
described  as  being  formed  of  five  successive  parts  or  lobules,  which  are  termed  from 
before  back  the  lingala,  the  ce?itra^lobe,  the  culmen  (culmen  monticuli),  the  clivus 
(clivus  monticuli),'1md  the  folmm  cacuminis.  Corresponding  with  these  in  e'acE^ 
hemisphere  are  the  large  postero-sv^mor  lobe,  continued  laterally  from  the  small 
folium  cacuminis,  the  posteriof^cresce7itic,  continued  from  the  clivus,  the  anterior 
crescentic  lobe,  continued  laterally  from  the  culmen,  the  ala  lobuli  centralis,  continued 
fromTKe' central  lobe,  and  sometimes  a  lateral  extension  of  the  lingula. 

Of  the  fissures  which  separate  these  lobes  of  the  upper  surface  from  one  another, 
four  in  number,  the  first,  or  most  anterior,  which  may  be  termed  the  precep,t^l 
sulcus,  lies  in  front  of  the  central  lobe,  and  separates  it  from  the  lingula.  The 
next,  or  'postcentral  sulcus,  divides  the  central  lobe  and  its  alas  from  the  culmen 
and  anterior  crescentTc'lobes.  The  third,  or  precliml^ssure  (also  called  the  antero- 
superior),  separates  the  culmen  and  anterior  crescentic  from  the  clivus  and  posterior 
crescentic  lobes.  Lastly,  the  fourth,  or  postclmLfisswe  (also  called  the  postero- 
superior),  lies  immediately  over  the  folium  cacuminis,  and  separates  this  and  the 
postero-superior  lobes  from  the  clivus  and  posterior  crescentic.  Below  the  folium 
cacuminis  and  the  postero-superior  lobes  comes  the  great  horizontal  fissure  which 
has  been  already  described. 

Besides  these  interlobar  fissures,  all  of  which  extend  deeply  down  towards  the 
central  white  suljstance,  there  are  certain  other  sulci  which  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hemispheres  are  almost  or  quite  as  well  marked  as  the  interlobar  ones,  but 
which  are  less  deep  or  are  not  seen  on  the  upper  worm.    They  are  best  made  out  in 
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vertical  sections  of  the  hemisphere.  Two  of  these  intralobar  fissures  occur  in  the 
posterior  crescentic  (clival)  lobe  and  one  or  two  in  the  anterior  crescentic  (culmi- 


A. 


Hcac.  I 


s.p.-cl.  lid, 


B, 


SJ3.-C. 


psja.   a.l.c.  j  Pf- 


F.g  58.— Views  of  the  upper  (A)  and  lower  (B)  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum,  katiral  size. 
^'  From  photographs.  (E.A.S.) 

In  A  Zc  lobulus  centralis;  a.l.c,  ala  lobuli  centralis;  m,  culmen  monticuU  ;  Un,  lobus 
culminis-  cZ,  clivus  ;  l.d,  lobus  clivi  ;  l.cac,  lobus  cacuminis  ;  l.U  lobus  tubens  ;  s.iJ.-f,  sulcus  post- 
ceSis  ;'  %r..d,  sulcus  preclivalis  ;  \.f.-d,  sulcus  postclivalis  ;  /.A, /.A,  fissura  honzoutahs  magna. 

In  B  L  lingula  ;  l.c,  lobulus  centralis  ;  a.l.c,  ala  lobuli  centralis  ;  Six-c  sulcus  postcentralis  ; 
v.m.s,  yelum  medullare  superius  ;  f.s.c,  pedunculus  cerebelli  superior  ;  j>.c,  pedunciih  c;rebem  >uedms 
et^nferior  ;  7,,  nodulus  ;  Im.i,  vehim  medullare  inferius  ;  f.fi.  pedunculus  floccuh  ;  A  flocculus;  «, 
uvula  am  amygdala  ;  W>  pyramis  ;  l.Uv,  lobus  biventralis  ;  t.v,  tuber  valvular  seu  posticum ;  /.(, 
Cs  ^oXm-hJerior  ;  z5^Mobulus  gracilis  anterior  ;  Z.j^n  lobulus  gracilis  posterior  ;  s.^r^'  -gr,  .ulcus 
Til^^^^T-gr,  sulcus  intra-gracilis  ;  s.^.-gr,  sulcus postgracilis  ;  /  A  fissura  bonzontahs  magna. 

The  vallecula  has  been  somewhat  opened  out  to  display  the  parts  of  the  lower  worm. 

nate)  (fig.  59).  The  laminae  and  fissures  of  the  upper  surface  all  have  a  subparallel 
transverse  direction,  curving  forwards  as  they  traverse  the  hemisphere  to  lose  them- 
selves at  the  antero-lateral  border  in  the  great  horizontal  fissure. 
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Lobes  of  the  upper  surface. — We  may  now  describe  in  detail  the  subdivisions 
of  the  upper  surface,  taking  (since  they  are  directly  continuous  with  one  another) 
those  of  the  M'orm  and  hemispheres  together. 

The  lingula.— This  is  usually  confined  to  the  worm,  and  from  the  smrface  it  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  next  lobe  :  it  is  best  seen  in  a  mediaa  section  of  the  organ 
(figs.  57  and  59).  It  consists  of  a  small  tongue-shaped  group  of  four  or  five  trans- 
verse lamiutB,  which  may  be  said  to  lie  upon  the  middle  of  the  superior  medullary 
velum  (fig.  58,  I).  Its  medullary  centre  is  in  continuity  with  the  velum,  and 
forms  part  of  the  roof  or  dorsal  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle  which  here  has  a 
tent-shaped  projection  into  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum  (fig.  57,  4). 

The  lingula  gradually  shades  off'  at  the  sides  and  is  usually  unrepresented  in  the 
liemispheres,  but  its  lamin£e  are  sometimes  prolonged  laterally  for  a  httle  distance 
over  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  (frcenulum  UncjulcB). 

The  central  lobe  and  its  alse. — The  central  lobe  is  largely  concealed  by  the 
culmen  when  the  cerebellum  is  in  its  natural  position,  but  when  the  organ  is  cut 
away  from  the  adjacent  structures  this  lobe  is  seen  in  the  anterior  notch,  where 
its  laminfe  appear  at  the  surface.  They  are  prolonged  beyond  the  limit  of  the  worm 
for  some  distance  along  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres,  where 
they  form  wing-like  continuations  of  the  central  lobe  which  are  known  as  the 

Sj^  alcB_loluli  centralis  (fig.  58).    The  central  lobe  receives  a  primary  branch  of  the 

^  arbor"vi'E£e  which  passes  upwards  and  forwards  into  it  from  the  enlargement  of 

^  the  white  centre  which  is  known  as  the  trapezoidal  body,  but  the  fissures  {;pre- 
cenlral  and  postcentral)  which  separate  it  from  the  lingula  and  culminate  lobe 

^  respectively, '  are  not  better  marked  at  the  surface  than  those  which  intervene 
between  the  laminfe  of  the  culminate  lobe,  and,  as  a  glance  at  the  sections  (fig.  59 ) 

\  shows,  its  laminse  all  belong  to  the  same  (ascending)  group  of  folia  as  those  which 

.'■x  constitute  the  culminate  lobe. 

The  culmen  and  anterior  crescentic  lobes  :  lobus  culminis. — The  culmen  , 
occupies  rather  more  than  half  of .  the  upper  surface  of  the  worm,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  constitutes  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  upper  worm.    Its  surface  shows.  " 

,  three  or  four  well-marked  lameUfeTHesetTy  a  number  of  secondary  and  tertiary  folia. 
It  is  separated  from  the  next  part  of  the  worm  by  a  deep  groove  which  descends  to 
the  middle  of  the  organ  ;  this  sulcus  is  prolonged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  to 
either  hemisphere,  having  there  been  termed  the  antero-superior  sulcus,  and  passing^ 
in  a  curved  manner  parallel  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  laminaj  on  this  sur- 
face to  the  antero-lateral  margin,  where  it  runs  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  great 
horizontal  fissure.  The  antero-superior  sulci  together  may  conveniently  be  termed 
the  preclival.  The  subdivision  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  cut  off"  between  this 
preclival  fissure  behind  and  the  postcentral  sulcus  in  front  has  been  known  as  the 
anterior  crescentic  lohe{lolus  lunatus  anterior,  KoUiker).  The  two  anterior  crescentic 
lobes,  together' with  the  culmen  with  which  they  are  in  complete  lateral  continuity, 
form  a  main  subdivision  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  which  may  appro- 
priately be  termed  the  lobe,  of„  tJie  culmen.  The  lateral  parts  of  the  lobe  each  receive 
three  well-marked  branches  of  the  medullary  centre  of  the  hemispheres  ;  in  the 
central  part  they  come  off  by  a  common  stem  from  the  corpus  trapezoides  of  the 
worm  (fig.  59). 

The  clivus  and  posterior  crescentic  lobes  :  lobus  clivi. — Behind  the 
antero-superior  or  preclival  fissure,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  folium  cacuminis 
(from  which  it  is  sepai-ated  by  the  jwstero-superior  or  postcUval  fissure),  is  another 
considerable  group  of  laminae  which  receive  their  branches  from  the  upper  aspect  of 
the  horizontal  stem  of  the  arbor  vitte.  In  a  median  section  of  the  worm  these 
laminee  appear  to  form  one  group  with  the  folium  cacuminis  and  the  laminas  of  the 
tuber  valvulse  (fig.  59  A),  and  this  group  has  been  described  by  Schwalbe  as  con- 
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stituting  a  posterior  lobe.  In  fact,  however,  the  gi-eat  horizontal  fissure  below  the 
folium  cacuminTs  and  the  postclival  fissure  above  this  folium  separate  the  group 
'  yr^'  into  three  well-marked  divisions,  of  very  unequal  size  it  is  true  in  the  worm,  owing 
to  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  central  or  cacuminate  division,  but  far  more 
distinct  and  equal  in  the  hemispheres  ;  they  may  therefore  be  conveniently  thus 
subdivided  in  the  worm  also,  and  of  them,  two  (the  clivus  and  folium  cacuminis) 
belong  to  the  upper  worm,  the  third,  tuber  valvuliB,  to  the  lower. 

Two  or  three  secondary  lamina  of  the  clivus  reach  the  surface  of  the  worm,  but 
they  are  beset  wdth  many  tertiaiy  folia,  and  other  important  folia  belonging  to  the 
same  group  lie  concealed  in  the  preclival  fissure. 

The  lateral  extension  of  the  clivus  on  to  each  hemisphere  is  known  as  the 
i)   /PJ       iwsfp.rmr  cr^^^CfplijLJdie  (l.  hmakis  J70steripr,  Kolliker),  and  the  two  posterior 
•  '"^        cresceiltic  lobes  with  the  clivus  between  them,  bounded  in  front  by  the  preclival, 
rVr'-      behind  by  the  postcUval  fissure,  may  collectively  be  termed  the  lobe  of  the  clivus. 
The  lateral  parts  of  this  lobe  each  receive  two  or  three  primary "branclies  of  the 
medullary  centre  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  59). 

The  combined  anterior  and  posterior  crescentic  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  formerly 
termed  the  quadrilateral  lobe. 

The  folium  cacuminis  and  postero-superior  lobes  :   lobus  cacuminis. 

'   ^  —The  folium  cacuminis  is  formed  by  the  extremity  or  apex  of  the  main  horizontal 

C^U>.*>u^  stem  of  the  arbor  vit^  vermis  (figs.  57.  59).  As  the  vertical  section  shows,  it  is 
composed  of  but  a  single  primary  folium,  which  may  be  either  plain  or  beset 
with  rudimentary  folia.  But  at  the  siae  of  the  worm  it  rapid\y  expands,  with 
divergence  of  its  bounding  fissures  and  a  great  increase  of  size  of  its  main  branch  of 
the  arbor  vita}  and  the  formation  of  numerous  secondary  and  tertiary  folia,  a  large 
lobe  being  thereby  produced  at  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  each  hemisphere 
which  has  been  termed  the  postero-siferior^Jspe.  The  expansion  occurs  mostly 
above  the  horizontal  plane,  and  its  "branch  of  the  arbor  vitas  has  a  direction  no  longer 
directly  backwards,  but  rather  upwards  and  backwards  ;  this  upward  shifting 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  great  development  of  the  lobes  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  postero-superior  lobes  are  bounded,  hke  the  folium  cacuminis  itself, 
in  fi-ont  and  above  by  the  postclival  fissui-e,  below  by  the  great  horizontal  fissure  ; 
joined  as  they  are  in  the  middle  fine  by  the  fohum  cacuminis,  they  form  a  great 
wino-ed  mass  which  occupies  the  posterior  thhrd  of  the  upper_surface  of  the  cereOeUar 
hemispheres,  and  forms 'the  rounded  postero-lateral  border  ;  to  this  conjomed  mass 
the  term  lolus  cacuminis  may  be  applied. 

UIsrDEBr"gtrB:i'ACE.— Turning  now  our  attention  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
or<yan,  we  here  meet  with  considerably  greater  complexity,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  parts  of  the  worm  and  those  of  the  hemisphere  is  less  clearly  apparent. 
The  lower  worm  extends  from  the  inferior  medullary  velum  to  the  fohum  cacmmnis 
(oreat  horizontal  fissure),  and  the  parts  or  lobules  which  are  enumerated  m 
it  are  four  in  number,  viz.  :  from  before  back  (1)  the  nocMe,  (2)  the  uvulg^ 
f3)  the  pyramid,  and  (4)  the  tuUr  valvulce  sen  posiicum.  On  the  hemisphere  a 
oTcater  number  of  lobes  are  distingiiislied;  viz;  : '(IT  the /oc^  corresponding 
with  the  nodule  ;  (2)  the  tonsil  (amygdala),  correspondmT^ith  the  uvula ; 
(3)  the  bivenkaUahe,  corresponding  with  the  pyramid  ;  (4)  the  slenAcrJphe,  formed 
of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part  well  marked  off  from  one  another  ;  and  (5)  the 
inferior  semilmar  lobe,  which  also  shows  a  tendency  to  subdivision.  ihis 
last  lobe  "  corresponds  with  and  is  directly  in  lateral  continuity  with  the  tuber 
posticum  of  the  worm.  The  slender  lobes  are  interpolated  m  the  hemisphere,  and 
have  not  any  obvious  prominence  of  the  worm  corresponding  with  them,  but  they 
appear  to  represent  a  development  of  certain  rudimentary  folia  which  are  seen  m 
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sagittal  sections  of  the  worm  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  tuber  valvula3, 
entirely  concealed  by  the  pyramid  (see  fig.  59  B).  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  com- 
bined slendei-  and  inferior  semilunar  lobes  may  be  reckoned  as  collectively  forming 
a  primary  subdivision  of  the  hemisphere,  corresponding  with  the  tuber  posticum 
of  the  worm  and  to  which  the  term  postero-inferior  may  be  applied,^  and  the  two 
postero-inferior  lobes,  together  with  the  tuber  valvute  wliich  unites  them  in  the 
middle  line,  may  collectively  be  spoken  of  as  the  loUis  tuUris.  This  large  lobe 
occupies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inferior  surface  of Hie"cerebellum  ;  of  the  re- 
maining third  more  than  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  combined  pyramid  and  biven- 
tral  lobes,  about  one-third  by  the  uvula  and  amygdalae,  and  the  small  remaining 
portion  by  the  nodule  and  flocculus. 

Fissures  of  the  under  surface. — The  lobes  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
organ  are  separated  from  one  another  by  fissures  extending  deeply  into  both  the 
worm  and  hemispheres.  In  the  worm  there  are  tl^'ce  such  interlobar  depressions, 
viz.  :  one  between  the  nodule  and  the  uvula  {pos^p^i^lar),  one  between  the  uvula 
and  pyramid  {p-epjjrqmidcd),  one  between  the  pyramid  and  tuber  valvulte  (posl- 
pijramidaT),  besides  the  middle  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure  separating  the  tuKer 
vafrtrtfe  from  the  folium  cacuminis.  In  the  hemispheres  a  larger  number  is 
apparent.  The  postnodular  sulcus  passes  laterally  into  a  groove  curved  with  its 
convexity  forwards  wlGrnli  ErsTTimits  the  amygdala  in  front  and  then  passes  between 
the  flocculus  and  biventral  lobe  to  join  tifie  anterior  end  of  the  great  horizontal 
fissure.  The  prepy^ramidql  sidcus  curves  laterally  round  the  outer  side  of  the 
amygdala,  separating  it  from  the  biventral  lobe  :  it  joins  the  postnodular  in  front 
of  the  amygdala.  From  the  sides  of  the  postpyrcmiidal^sulcus  three  deep  fissures, 
concentric  with  one  another,  curve  outwards  and  forwards  over  the  under  surface  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  most  anterior  of  these,  and  also  the  shortest,  passes  at  first 
more  forwards,  concealed  by  the  amygdala  before  curving  round  in  the  manner 
described.  It  lies  between  the  biventral  and  slender  lobes,  and  may  be  termed  the 
anterior  arcxiate  or  'pregracile  sulcus.  The  second  of  the  three  concentric  fissures 
su5"dividffi"fri*e's1Mfeinobe'  mto  two  nearly  equal  parts  (lobulus  gracilis  anterior  and 
lobulus  gracilis  posterior)  ;  we  may  distinguish  it  as  the  middle  arcuate  or  mid- 
graciJe.  The  third,  which  is  the  longest,  separates  the  siender~To1bT'''i^ln''"'1flie 
inferior  semilunar  lobe  ;  like  the  other  two  it  arises  at  the  mesial  edge  of  the  hemi- 
sphere opposite  the  depression  (post^yramidijLsulcus)  between  the  pyramid  and  the 
tuber  valvulse,  and  arches  round  on  tEeTiower  surface  of  the  hemisphere  with  its 
concavity  forward  to  faljj,utn  Jjis^^greajJion^jLtaL  antero-lateral  margin. 

This  fissure  may  be  termed  the  posterior  arcuate  or  ^osfj/rqci^- — BBhind"  thts" 
again  there  is  a  fairly  well  marked  deepli'ssure,  SCTvmg  ^^t^^  the  inferior 

semilunar  lobe.  This  may  be  termed  the  lotver  ov  lesser  horizontal,,  sulcus.  Lastly, 
the  deep  antero-posterior  grooves  which  mark  oil  the  lower  worm  may  conveniently 
be  termed  the  sulci  vallecula  {dexter  et  sinister). 

Lohes  of  the  under  surface.— The  lobes  of  the  under  surface  of  the  organ 
as  already  enumerated  may  be  now  more  particularly  described  in  order  from  before 
back. 

The  nodule  and  flocculus :  lobus  noduli. — The  nodule  occupies  much  the 
same  position  relatively  to  the  inferior  medullary  velum  and  tent  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  that  the  lingula  occupies  with  regard  to  the  superior  medullary  velum,  but  it 
is  usually  better  developed  than  the  lingula.  Although  sometimes  merely  composed 
of  a  few  transverse  lamince  set  upon  the  median  part  of  the  inferior  medullary  velum, 
it  more  often  appears  as  a  distinct  prominence  having  a  separate  branch  of  the 

'  In  the  previous  edition  of  tliis  work,  tlie  term  postero-inferior  waa  used  as  a  synonym  for  the 
inferior  semilunar  lobe.  J         "  ° 
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avbor  vifciB  (fiff.  59  A).  Ifc  ceuLonlybe  seen  after  the  cerebellum  is  separated  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  or  in  a  median  section  being  almostjniireli^pon- 
ce"Sle*bYthe  uvula  when  the  organ  is  viewed  Irom  below.  The  lateral  part  ot 
thelufcriof  -medullarvxelum  is  continued  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  as  a  thin 
white  seS^and  with  a  thickened  concave  free  lower  border  (fig-  58  B,  v.m.x) 
Traced  laterally  towards  the  hemisphere,  the  white  lamella  becomes  thickened  and 
covered  with  grey  matter  (mdunmlm  flocculi),  and  at  length  expands  into  a  small 
Wdar  lobule  lying  in  the  gi-oove  between  the  biventral  lobe  and  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  composed  of  a  few  short  irregular  laminae,  which 
tend  to  diverge  from  the  attachment  of  the  stalk.  The  nodule,  with  the  mfenor 
medullaiT  velum,  the  stalk  of  the  flocculus,  and  the  flocculus  itself  constitute 
collectively  a  small  but  distinct  subdivision  of  the  cerebellum  Qohus  noduh). 

f)tlier  smaU  tortious  of  laminated  grey  matter  sometimes  occur  attached  to  the  flocculus, 
usuX"g  between  it  and  the"  middle  peduncle.    These  have  been  termed  accessory 

flocculi. 

^The  uvula  and  tonsils:  lobus  uvul».— The  uvula  forms  a  considerable 
nortion  of  the  lower  worm,  being  elongated  from  before  back  ;  three  considerable 
1  "  secondary  lamina,  beset  with  eight  or  more  tertiary  folia,  appear  at  the  surface. 
'       .       \    It  is  least  prominent  close  to  the  nodule,  and  from  this  part  it  enlarges  rapidly 
U^iL„    downwards  and  backwards  to  attain  its  greatest  prominence  next  to  the  pyramid. 
^      Like  the  nodule  and  the  pyramid  it  is  purely  a  median  prominence,  being  separated 
from  the  hemispheres  by  the  deep  groove  (sulcus  valleculsB)  which  prolongs  the 
vallecula  on  either  side  of  this  part  of  the  worm.    At  the  bottom  of  this  groove 
on  either  side  of  the  uvula  is  a  low  corrugated  greyish  ridge  which  connects  the 
narrow  stalk  of  the  uvula  with  the  stalk  of  the  tonsil :  this  concealed  connecting 
rto  is  known  as  the  furrowed  land.    From  its  outer  extremity  the  rounded 
amwdala  projects  downwards  and  backwards  into  the  vallecular  groove  conceahng 
the  sides  of  the  uvula  mesially,  and  the  narrow  connection  between  the  pyramid 
and  biventral  lobe  posteriorly.    The  uvula,  fnrrowed  band  and  tonsd  constitute  col- 
lectively another  distinct  subdivision  of  the  hemisphere  (a«j^oj«mZar  Z.&^  l^lus^ 
uvulce)     The  amygdala  or  tonsil  forms  a  rounded  projecEion  oTWout  10  or  1. 
fom  which  rmi  Larly  in  a  sagittal  direction,  so  that  in  a  sagittal  section  of  the 
cerebellum  passing  through  the  tonsil,  its  branch  of  the  arbor  vit^  appears  expanded 
and  noTS>viously  dendritic  (fig.  59  C).    Above  and  in  front  it  has  a  few  transverse 
laming  which  arl  only  seen  in  sections,  being  concealed,  in  the  natuijl  position  of 
thrparts,  by  the  rest  of  the  projection.    Opposite  the  inferior  medullary  velum 
ts  white  matter  comes  for  a  certain  distance  to  the  surface,  covered,  of  course,  by 
Bia  mater    The  amygdala  is  lodged  in  a  depression  (nidus  avis)  at  he  fron  of  he 
va3a  which  is  boLded  by  the  uvula  mesially  and^tEe  biventral  lobe  laterally  ; 
the  surface  which  rests  against  the  uvula  is  nearly  smooth,  as  is  the  corresponding 
condve  surface  of  the  uvula ;  a  continuation  of  the  postnodular  sulcus  separates 
(  it  ft'om  the  inferior  medullary  velum. 

!  The  pyramid  and  biventral  lol^es  :  lobus  pyramidis.-The  pFamid  form 

the  most  marked  prominence  of  the  lower  worm,  but  as  seen  from  the  surface,  it 
*  howTonly  three  or  four  transverse  lammee.  It  is  in  reahty  a  long  clavate  projection 

attached  to  the  stem  of  the  arbor  vit^e  by  a  narrow  stalk,  and  it  is  not  only  separated 
\  '  f  1  the  uvula  and  tuber  valvnla3  by  deep  fissures,  but  also  fr-om  the  hemisphere 

^  byThe  sulcus  vaUecul^  on  either  side  of  it.    Its  connection  wittx  bmntral 

of  the  hemisphere  is  here  maintained  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  which  joins  he  stdk 
of  the  ppamid  with  the  mesial  pointed  extremity  of  the  biventral  lobe.  Ihi. 
fonnectMjA^  i«  evidently  analogous  with  the  frirrowed  band  of  the  pre  eding 
lobe'^^rFan  even  less  distinct  structure    To  see  it  the  amygdala  must  be 
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removed,  or  a  vertical  section  made  through  the  organ,  passing  just  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  pyramid.  The  biventral  lobe  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  with 
the  base  forwards  abutting  on  the  postnodular  sulcus,  and  the  apex  directed 
backwards  and  inwards  towards  the  root  of  the  pyramid.  The  outer  side  is 
bounded  by  the  outwardly  curved  pregracile  fissure,  the  inner  by  the  side  of 
the  vallecula,  but  is  concealed  by  the  amygdala,  which  projects  over  the  lobe. 
The  laminte  have  a  curved  direction  radiating  from  the  apex  towards  the  base  of  the 
triangle.  The  lobe  is  partly  bisected  by  a  fissure  (midventral)  deeper  than  the 
rest,  and  becoming  better  marked  towards  the  baseT""  "TlTis  fissure  divides  the  lobe 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  portion  ;  from  this  subdivision  its  name  has  been 
derived.  Collectively,  the  pyramid,  the  connecting  ridges,  and  the  biventral  lobes 
constitute  a  distinct  division  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which  the  name  lohe  of  the 
pi/rcmiid  may  be  applied. 

The  tuber  posticum  and  postero-inferior  lobes  :  lobus.  tuberis. — The 
tuber  valvulee  sen  posticum,  which  constitutes  the  hindermost  division  of  the  inferior 
worm,  exposes  about  five  or  six  tertiary  folia  (laminte  trans versales.,inferiores)  at 
the  surfoce  between  those  of  the  pyramid  and  the  folmm"cacuminis.  It  differs 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  inferior  worm,  and  resembles  those  of  the 
superior  worm  in  being  obviously  prolonged  laterally  into  and  gradually  enlarging 
to  form  the  corresponding  hemisphere  lobes  (fig.  58  B,  i.v,  Li).  These  conjoined 
postero-inferior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  with  the  tuber  valvulse  of  the  worm 
collectively  form  a  large  alate  mass  {loius  tuberis),  bounded  in  front  by  the 
anterior  arcuate  or  pregracile  fissure,  which  separates  it  ft'om  the  pyi-amidal 
(biventral)  lobe;  behind  by  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  which  also  limits  it 
antero-laterally.  Its  lamina  run  in  a  curved  manner,  concentrically  with  these 
fissures,  and  it  is  separated  into  four  crescentic  parts  by  three  concentric  fissm-es 
two  deep  and  complete,  the  middle  arcuate  and  the  posterior  arcuate  and  a  third 
only  slightly  less  deep,  the  lesser  horizontal  fissure.  Of  these  four  parts  the  two 
anterior,  about  equal  in  size,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  slender  lobe  (lobus 
gracUis)  ;  the  two  posterior,  of  which  the  hinder  one  is  the  larger,  together  form 
what  has  been  termed  the  inferior  semilunar  lobe. 

The  whole  cerebellar  worm  may  thus  be  regarded  as  subdivided  by  deep  sulci  into  nine 
parts  or  lobes,  each  of  which  has  a  correspondiag  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  continuous  with  it. 
This  continuity  is  obvious  upon  the  upper  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  organ,  but  on  the  inferior 
aspect  it  tends  to  be  rudimentary  and  is  moreover  concealed  within  the  sulci  valleculas.  The 
combined  lobes  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  lobes  of  the  worm  with  those 
of  the  hemispheres  are  as  follows  : — (1)  lobus  linguliB,  (2)  lobus  centralis,  (3)  lobus  culminis, 
(4)  lobus  clivi,  (5)  lobus  cacuminis,  (6)  lobus  tuberis,  (7)  lobus  pyramidis,  (S)  lobus  uvuIeb, 
and  (9)  lobus  noduli.  The  hemisphere-parts  of  the  lobus  lingulse  and  of  the  lobus  centralis 
are  rudimentary,  but  otherwise  the  hemisphere -parts  of  the  lobes  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  worm,  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  lobus  cacuminis  and  the  lobus  tuberis,  the 
difference  of  size  being  very  great.  The  former  (lobus  cacuminis)  is,  in  fact,  represented  in 
the  worm  by  a  single  concealed  folium  only,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  lobus  tuberis,  viz., 
the  lobus  gracilis,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  worm.  These  nine  lobes  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  interlobar  fissures,  which  are  all  nearly  equally  well  marked  in 
the  hemispheres,  whilst  in  the  worm  some  are  less  developed,  particularly  those  above  and 
below  the  folium  cacuminis.  This  median  part  of  the  lobus  cacuminis  is,  therefore, 
imperfectly  marked  ofE  fi-om  the  clivus  above  and  the  tuber  valvulsB  below,  the  three  together 
forming  a  veiy  distinct  posterior  subdivision'  of  the  worm. 

The  relations  between  the  parts  of  the  worm  and  those  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  fissurea 
which  separate  the  several  lobes  from  one  another,  as  well  as  those  which  serve  to  subdivide; 
the  lobus  tuberis,  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table  : — 
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DIAGEAMMATIO  TABLE  to  show  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  worm  and  hemispheres  and 
the  fissures  which  separate  them  into  lobes.  The  positions  of  the  principal  intra-lobar 
fissures  of  the  hemisi^here  are  marked  by  thin  lines. 

WOBM  AND 

Hemisphere. 
XiObus  lingrulae 

liobus  centralis 


Hemisphebe. 


WOEM. 


Fra3nulum  lingulae  Lingula 


Sulcus  precentralis. 


Ala  lobuli  centralis 


Lobulus 
centralis 


Sulcus  postcentralis 


Sulcus  preclivalis    ' 


yO,  Lobus 
\L/  lunatus 
anteri9r 


Culmen 
monticuli 


Salens  postclivalis 


/«fobus 
vj^/  lunatus 

0  posterior 


4- 


Clivus 

monticuli 


liObus  culminis 


liObiis  clivi 


Sulcus     horizontalis ) 
magnus   ) 


Lobiis 
postero-superior 


Folium 
cacuminis 


Sulcus  postgracilis . 


■C ft 


Lobus 

^_^semilunaris 
inferior 


o 

O 


Tuber  6 
valvuljE 


'  liobus  cacuminis 


Sulcus  intragracilis  ... 

Sulcus  pregracilis  ) 
s.  postpyramidalis  j 

Sulcus  pr  epyramidalis ... 
Sulcus  postnodularis  ... 


Lobulus 

gracilis  o 
posterior  ? 

■  S' 


Lobulus 
gracilis 
anterior 


Iiobus  tubeiis 


Lobus  --""-y'Tl 
biventralis      -  '' 


I 


Clvula 

<Vi>  


Flocculus  'kJ.wzJ^  Nodulus 


Lobus  pyramidis 


liObus  uvtilae 


Iiobus  nodtili 


Description  of  the  arbor  vitae  cerebelli. — When  a  section  is  made  through 
the  worm  or  through  either  hemisphere  across  the  direction  of  the  foUa,  the  organ  is 
seen,  as  ah-eady  mentioned,  to  be  composed  of  a  white  or  medullaiy  centre  and  of  a 
•uniform  cortex  of  grey  matter,  and  the  section  presents  a  dendritic  appearance 
(arbor  vitse  cerebelli)  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  laminge  are  them- 
selves formed  of  secondary,  and  these  again  are  beset  with  tertiary  "foUa.  It  is 
only  in  such  sections  that  the  relative  depth  and  importance  of  the  fissures  can  be 
estimated,  and  a  description  of  the  sections  is  therefore  fully  as  important  as  that 
•of  the  surface-markings,  and  is  in  fact  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  latter. 

The  mode  of  transition  of  the  parts  of  the  worm  into  those  of  the  hemispheres 
can  also  best  be  made  out  by  the  inspection  of  successive  sagittal  sections  ; 
beginning  with  a  median  section  through  the  worm,  and  passing  gradually  to  the 
side,  the  successive  sections  being  made  in  planes  parallel  with  the  median  plane,  or 
only  so  far  inclined  to  it,  and  to  one  another,  as  to  cut  the  majority  of  the  lamella 
at  right  angles. 

1.  Section  of  the  c&i-ehellum  in  the  median  plane  of  the  ivorm  (fig.  59  A,  and 
fig.  57).  In  front  we  notice  the  tent  of  the  fourth  ventricle  projecting  with  a 
sharp  angle  into  the  enlargement  of  the  white  substance  known  as  the  corpus_^ 
trajjezoides  {c.tr).  The  apex  of  the  angle  is  directed  backwards  with  a  slight  down- 
ward tilt,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter— the  middle  part  of  the 
inferior  medullary  velum— between  it  and  the  nodule.    The  corresponding  layer  of 
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white  matter  between  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  lingula  is  the 
middle  part  of  the  superior  medullary  velum.  The  two  vela  are  prolonged  like  roots 
upwards  and  downwards  from  the  anterior  or  ventral  side  of  the  corpus  trapezoides. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  trapezoides  two  branches  diverge,  one  upwards 
with  a  slight  inclination  forwards,  this  is  the  branch  to  the  central  lobe  ;  the 
other,  the  thickest  and  strongest  of  all  the  branches  of  the  arbor  vitse  of  the 
worm,  passes  upwards  and  backwards  into  the  culmen.  This  stem  of  the  culmen 
gives  off  secondary  branches  on  either  side.  Of  those  which  are  directed  upwards 
and  forwards,  the  one  nearest  the  base  is  rudimentary,  and  enters  a  small  lamina 
concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  postcentral  fissure  :  the  next  two  are  large,  and 
enter  laminae  which  reach  the  surface,  but  before  attaining  it  they  may  themselves 
fork.  The  prolongation  of  the  stem  also  reaches  the  surface,  being  first  bifurcated, 
but  the  branches  from  the  lower  or  posterior  side  of  the  stem  of  the  culmen,  two, 
three  or  more  in  number,  pass  into  short  laminae  which  mostly  lie  concealed  within 
the  preclival  fissure. 

Prolonged  backwards  from  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  corpus  trapezoides 
is  a  narrow  horizontal  stem,  which  after  a  course  of  about  two  centimeters,  ends 
directly  in  the  medullary  centre  of  the  fohum  cacuminis,  often  passing  round  a 
slight  curve  just  before  reaching  this.  From  the  upper  side  of  this  horizontal  stem 
about  five  branches  pass  upwards  and  backwards,  and  from  the  lower  side  about 
as  many  pass  downwards  and  backwards,  but  all  are  not  of  equal  importance,  for 
some  merely  enter  rudimentary  lamellae  which  are  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
interlobar  fissures,  and  only  a  few  enter  lamellfB  which  reach  the  surface. 

Of  those  which  pass  from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal  stem  all  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  the  clivus.  Of  the  more  anterior  of  these  some  are  rudi- 
mentary, one  or  two  less  so,  but  all  enter  lamellae  which  are  completely  concealed 
in  the  preclival  fissure.  The  hindmost  is  larger  and  longer  and  reaches  the  surface  ; 
it  gives  off  a  vertical  branch  which  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lobe  nearest 
the  culmen,  bifurcating  near  the  surface,  and  is  then  continued  on  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction  parallel  to  and  overlying  the  folium  cacuminis. 

Of  the  branches  from  the  lower  side  of  the  white  centre  and  its  horizontal  pro- 
longation three  are  of  great  importance.  The  foremost  one  passes  from  the  corpus 
trapezoides  almost  vertically  downwards  for  about  six  or  eight  mm.  into  the  uvula, 
giving  off  only  small  lateral  branches  ;  it  then  gives  ofi"  successively  two  or  three 
branches  which  course  downwards  and  forwards,  usually  bifurcating  before  reaching 
the  surface.  Only  short  branches  are  given  off  backwards  from  the  main  part  of  the 
uvula  stem. 

About  two  or  three  mm.  behind  the  branch  to  the  uvula,  that  to  the  pyramid 
passes  off.  This  has  a  general  direction  downwards  and  backwards  ;  it  gives  off 
lateral  branches  as  it  proceeds,  most  of  which  are  small,  but  one  or  two  longer 
branches  come  off  on  its  anterior  aspect  and  pass  to  the  surface  nearly  vertically 
downwards. 

Following  the  horizontal  stem  back,  two  or  three  rudimentary  offshoots  are  seen 
entering  small  lamella  which  are  concealed  within  the  postpyramidal  fissure,  until 
finally,  about  15  mm.  from  the  corpus  trapezoides  and  5  mm.  from  the  base  of  the 
folium  cacuminis,  another  considerable  branch  passes  off  at  an  acute  angle,  with  a 
curve  forwards  and  downwailla'into  the  tuber  valvute.  Its  lateral  offshoots,  which 
are  at  firsfsHorET^ecome  gradually  longer,  corresponding  with  the  expanding  form 
of  this  lobe  of  the  worm. 

The  deepest  fissures  of  the  median  section  are  the  precentral,  the  postcentral 
the  preclival,  the  prepyramidal,  the  postpyramidal,  and  the  postnodular  (see 
fig.  59  A).    The  postclival  fissure  is  here  quite  shallow,  the  great  horizontal  only 
slightly  deeper.    The  general  grouping  of  the  branches  of  the  arbor  vitte  is  into 
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Fig.  59.-FOUR  SUCCESSIVE  SAOITTAL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  C.HEBELLUM  J-^^^f '"711'  sT'SS 
THE  RELATIVE  DEPTH  OF  THE  FISSURES,  ANU  THE  GROUPING  OF  THE  LAMINiE.     (B.  A.  b.)  really 

twice  the  natural  size.    (From  pliotographs. ) 

A,  median  section  of  the  worm.  •  i  i,„rv;Qr,1,prA 

B,  section  near  the  edge  of  the  worm  at  the  transition  into  the  hemisphere. 

C,  at  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere. 

D,  through  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere. 
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five  divisions  (irrespeotive  of  the  white  matter  of  the  lingula  and  nodule),  viz.,  two 
ascending  (central  lobe  and  ciilmen),  a  posterior  group  (clivus,  folium  cacuminis, 
and  tuber  valvulee),  and  two  descending  (pyramid  and  uvula). 

2.  Arhor  vitte  at  transition  of  worm  into  hemisphere  (fig.  59  B).    With  the 
general  enlargement  of  the  organ  as  the  worm  passes  into  the  hemisphere  the  white 
centre  becomes  greatly  increased  in  amount.    This  affects  all  parts  of  it,  but  first 
and  most  markedly  the  corpus  trapezoides  and  the  root  of  the  branch  into  the 
culmen,  which  is  here  a  large  square  mass  of  white  matter  froiTi  which  three  distinct 
.^branches  pass  towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  culmen,  which  is  subdivided  by  two 
deep  fissures  fanterior  and  posterior  intraculminate)  into  as  many  parts.    A  short 
branch  also  passes  forward's  trom  the  corpus  trapezoides  into  the  ala  lobuli  centralis. 
The  lingula  is  still  seen  in  this  section,  and  the  superior  medullary  velum  is 
becoming  thickened  by  the  fibres  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  The 
horizontal  stem  of  the  arbor  vit^  is  also  much  thicker,  and  from  it  the  branches 
of  the  cUvus  pass  upwards  as  two  mam  stems,  which  go  towards  the  surface, 
bifurcating  as  they  approach  it ;  there  are  concealed  folia  in  the  pre-  and  post- 
chval  fissures.    The  postchval  fissure  is  now  deep,  as  is  also  the  great  horizontal, 
and  between  the~two  a  lobe,  fan-shaped  m  section  (the  postero-superior),  is  now 
visible,  having  a  distinct  large  bifid  branch  of  the  arbor  vitse  directed  upwards  and 
backwards  into  it,  each  ramus  dividing  more  than  once  before  reaching  the  surface. 
Between  the  great  horizontal  and  the  postpyramidal  fissure  a  large  branch  passes 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  gives  off  several  well-marked  rami  from  its  lower 
border,  three  or  more  reaching  the  surface.  The  branch  into  the  pyramid  is  broader 
at  its  root  ;  in  fig.  59  B,  the  section  passes  outside  the  uvula,  and  has  taken  a  slice 

off  the  amygdala.  .        • ,  •    ^7    ?•  •» 

3.  In  a  sagittal  section  altogether  leijond  the  vermis  and  lUst  tuithm  the  limit 
of  the  hemisphere,  what  in  the  worm  constitutes  the  horizontal  stem  of  the  arbor 
vitte,  has  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  has  now  blended  with  the  enlarged  corpus 
trapezoides  to  form  the  large  central  white  mass  of  the  hemisphere  (fig._  59  C). 
In  this  the  nucleus  dentatus  is  now  seen, 'and  appears  as  a  ttiin  irregularly  triangular 
wavy  band  of  grey  matter,  with  the  blunt  apex  of  the  triangle  directed  postenoriy 
towards  the  horizontal  fissure  and  the  open  base  looking  forwards  and  receiving  the 
great  mass  of  fibres  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  which  now  replaces  the 
superior  medullary  velum.    Above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  fissure  seven  or  eight 
■  principal  processes  of  the  white  centre  extend  into  the  lobes  of  the  upper  surface  : 
the  most  anterior  is  small,  and  passes  forwards  into  the  diminishing  ala  lobuh 
centraUs  ;  three  enter  the  anterior  crescentic  lobe  (in  the  section  here  figured  they 
still  appear  to  come  off  from  a  common  stalk) ;  two  or  three,  the  posterior  crescentic  ; 
and  a  large  branch  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  passes  into  the 
postero-superior  or  cacuminate  lobe  :  between  these  principal  branches  are  a  few 
^rudimentary  ones  passing  into  concealed  lamellae,  of  which  there  are  groups  at  the 
'  bottom  of  the  pre-  and  postclival  fissures.    Besides  the  postcentral  and  the  pre-  and 
postclival  fissures,  two  other  fissures  divide  the  anterior  crescentic  lobe  into  three 
parts,  and  other  fissures  divide  the  posterior  crescentic.    The  cacuminate  lobe  is  not 
thus  subdivided  by  complete  fissures.  . 

Below  the  level  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure  six  or  seven  main  branches  come 
off  from  the  white  centre.  Two  of  these  pass  into  the  inferior  semilunar  lobe  ; 
one,  the  posterior,  being  very  large  and  bifid  or  trifid  ;  one  passes  into  each  division 
of  the  lobus  gracilis,  one  into  the  biventral  lobe,  and  a  broad  anteriorly  directed 
branch  into  the  amygdala.  A  seventh  small  offshoot,  directed  almost  due  forward 
belongs  to  the  stalk  of  the  flocculus.  In  sections  still  fiu'ther  outwards  (fig.  59  D) 
1  the  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  here  described,  except  that  the  ala  lobuli 
centralis,  and  the  amygdaloid  branch  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  branch  into  the 
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hiventral  has  become  distinctly  bifid.  Tlie  nucleus  dentatus  docs  not  extend  far 
into  the  lateral  part  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  is  no 
longer_cut  ;  but  libres  are  seen  streaming  from  the  white  centre  of  the  hemisphere 
into  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles.  The  general  conformation  of  the  section 
is  somewhat  altered,  but  the  number  and  relations  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
hemisphere  i::!  not  materially  different,  and  the  several  branches  of  the  arbor  vit83 
and  the  more  important  fissures  are  readily  recognizable. 

Nuclei  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum. — The  dentate  nucleus 
(corpus  ciliare,  corpus  dentatum)  of  the  cerebellum  (figs.  59  C,  and  GO,  n.d.),  very 


Kg.  60. — Section  across  the  ckrebellum  and  MEDur.LA  oblongata  showing  the  position  op  the 

NUCLEI  IN  THE  MEDULLARY  CENTRE  OP  THE  CEREBELLU3I.      (Stilling.  )  \. 

n.d.,  nucleus  dentatus  cerebelli ;  band  of  fibres  derived  from  restiform  body,  partly  covering  tlie 
■dentate  nucleus  ;  s.c.p.,  commencement  of  superior  cerebellar  xseduncle  ;  com',  com",  commissur.al  fibres 
crossing  in  the  median  white  matter. 

similar  to  that  already  described  in  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  waved  line  of  compact  yellowish  brown  substance, 
containing  white  matter  within.  The  wavy  character  is  more  apparent  in  horizontal 
than  in  vertical  sections  through  the  hemisphere.  The  line  is  interrupted  at  its 
anterior  and  mesial  part  {hilum),  where  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  emerges 
from  it.  The  dentate  nucleus  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  plicated  pouch  or 
capsule  of  grey  substance  open  at  one  part  and  enclosing  white  matter  in  its  interior, 
like  the  dentate  nucleus  of  the  lower  olivary  body. 

In  addition  to  the  corpus  dentatum  certain  other  portions  of  grey  matter,  which 
have  been  only  more  recently  recognised,  are  found  in  the  white  centre  of  the 
cerebellum  (Stilling).  They  are  three  in  number  on  each  side  and  are  termed 
respectively  the  nucleus  emboliformis,  nucleus  globosus,  and  nucleus  fastigii  (figs.  (50. 
01).  The  nucleus  emboliformis  is  a  small  clavate  mass  of  grey  substance  lying  tJ^^^^*  '^'y  ' 
mesially  to  and  partly  covering  the  hilum  of  the  dentate  nucleus.  On  the  inner  side 
of  the  nucleus  emboliformis,  between  it  and  the  middle  line,  is  a  streak  of  grey 
matter  passing  antero-posteriorly  and  ending  behind  in  an  enlarged  extremity.  This 
has  been  named  the  nucleus  globosus.    Finally,  close  to  the  middle  line,  where 
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it  is  only  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  narrow  septum  of  white  matter,  is  a  rather 
larger  portion  of  grey  substance,  which  lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  white  centre 
of  1;he  worm,  and  close  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  tent-like  projection  in  the  roof  ot 
the  fourth  ventricle.    It  is  termed  the  nucleus  of  the  roof  or  nucleus^  fastigii. 

Fig.     61.  HoKIZONTAt.-    SECTION  THROUGH 

THE  WHITE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM, 
SHOWINO  THE  NUCLEI   OF  GREr  MATTER. 

(From  Henle,  after  Stilling. )  \ 

The  section  is  taken  just  over  the  roof  of 
the  foui-th  ventricle.  The  nuclei  are  repre- 
sented lighter  than  the  white  matter  in  which 
they  are  embedded. 

C  d,  corjjus  dentatum  ;  x,  nucleus  emboli- 
formis ;  y,  y,  nucleus  globosus  ;  z,  nucleus 
fastigii.  Above  the  two  coalesced  roof-nuclei 
are  seen  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sujjerior 
(anterior)  decussation,  and  above  these  again 
the  laminae  and  fun-ows  of  the  lingula  (Lg)  ; 
whilst  below  the  roof-nuclei  one  or  two 
laminre  and  furrows  of  the  inferior  vei-miform 
process  are  included  in  the  section.  Ccq, 
superior  cerebellar  peduncle. 

These  several  portions  of  grey  matter 
are  not  entirely  isolated,  but  are 
connected  here  and  there  both  with 
one  another  and  with  the  dentate 
nucleus. 

The  structure  of  the  coripus  dm- 
tatum  resembles  that  of  the  olivary  body.  Stellate  cells  y^th  to  ^xooth  inch 
(6m  to  10^)  in  size,  lie  in  grey  matter  which  is  traversed  by  bundles  of  nerve-fibres, 
passing  in  various  directions  but  chiefly  from  without  inwards. 

The  nucleus  miboliformis  agrees  closely  in  structure  with  the  nucleus  dentatus,  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear 'The  same  relation  as  do  the  accessory  ohvary  nuclei  to  the 
chief  olivary  nucleus.  The  nucleusjasiigii  and  nucleus  glolosus  differ  somewhat  m: 
structure  from  the  dentate  nucleus,  and  chiefly  in  the  much  larger  size  of  their  cells, 
which,  according  to  Meynert,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  nucleus  of  Deiters  m 
the  medulla  oblongata  (see  p.  56). 

Commissural  fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebeUum.— Two  chief 
sets  of  decussaiinj  commissural  fibres  were  described  by  Stilling  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  cerebellum^;  one'at~  the  superior  part  of  the  worm  at  the  base  of  the  central 
lobule— /Ae  superior  commissure  (fig.  60,  com');  the  other  at  the  inferior  part 
(-inferior  commissike  {com") ).  Commissural  fibres  also  pierce  the  nuclei  of  the 
roof.  "Tn~aa3i'tT6n  to  these  crossing  fibres,  which  connect  the  two  halves  of  the 
white  centre,  other  association  fibres  connect  one  lamina  with  another,  passing 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  laminse  across  their  general  direction,  and  arching 
round  the  fissures  between  the  laminas. 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  —The  cerebellar  peduncles  are  constituted  by 
white  fibres  which  pass  out  from  or  into  the  white  medullary  substance  of  the 
hemispheres. 

The  superior  peduncles  {crura  ad  cerebrum)  emerge  from  the  upper  and  mesial, 
part  of  the  medOTaiy'suhsTance "of  ilie liemispheres,  and  run  upwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  corpora  quadi-igemina,  under  which  they  eventually  pass  and  thus  dis- 
appear from  the  surface.  They  are  situated  at  first  at  the  side,  but  subsequently  m 
the  roof,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  These  peduncles  are  concealed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum,  so  that  to  see  them  properly  this  must  be 
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divided  in  the  middle  line  and  turned  aside.  When  this  is  done  the  superior  crura, 
with  the  superior  medullary  velum  stretched  out  between  them,  are  brought  into 
view.    Tlieir  further  course  in  the  raid-brain  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

The  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  pass  almost  entirely  out  of  the  interior  of  the 
dentate  nucleus  (intraciliar  fibres),  but  some  fibres  curve  round  the  outer  side  of  this 
without  passing  into  it  (extraciliar),  and  some  of  the  mesial  fibres  are  traceable 
directly  into  the  white  substance  of  the  worm.  Probably  many  of  the  fibres  of 
these  peduncles  which  emerge  from  the  dentate  nucleus  are  connected  with  its  cells, 
but  others  pass  in  bundles  through  the  grey  lamina  which  composes  it,  without 

Fig.  62. — FiauRE  showing  thk  three  pauis 

OP     CEREBELLAR      PEDUNCLES.        (  FlOm 

Sappey  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille.) 

On  the  left  side  the  three  cerebellar  pe- 
duncles have  been  cut  short  ;  on  the  right 
side  the  hemisphere  has  been  cut  obliquely 
io  show  its  connection  with  the  superior  and 
inferior  peduncles. 

1,  median  groove  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ^ 
2,  the  same  groove  at  the  place  where  the 
iiuditory  strice  emerge  from  it  to  cross  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle  ;  3,  inferior  peduncle 
or  restiform  body ;   4,  funiculus  gracilis ; 

5,  superior  peduncle  ;  on  the  right  side  the 
•dissection  shows  the  superior  and  inferior 
peduncles  crossing  each  other  as  they  pass 
into  the  white  centre  of  the  cerebellum  ; 

6,  fillet  at  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri  ; 

7,  lateral  grooves  of  the  crura  cerebri  ;  8, 
■corpora  quadrigemina. 

being  thus  connected.  They  appear  to  go  eventually  to  the  superficial  grey  matter 
of  the  laminae. 

From  the  superior  medullary  velum  longitudinal  fibres  can  be  traced  passing  into 
the  white  centre  of  the  worm.  These  are  chiefly  fibres  belonging  to  the  antero- 
lateral ascending  cerebellar  tract  (see  pp.  25  and  65). 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  originate  in  cells  within  the 
cerebellum,  and  undergo  degeneration  as  the  result  of  lesions  of  that  organ  (see  p.  93).  But 
in  a  case,  reported  by  Mendel,  of  lesion  of  the  left  thalamus  opticus,  a  well-marked  bundle  of 
degenerated  fibres  was  traceable  through  the  tegmentum  of  the  left  side  mesial  to  the  nucleus 
tegmenti,  across  to  the  right  side  at  the  decussation  of  the  superior  peduncles,  and  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  right  superior  peduncle  to  the  right  hemisphere. 

The  middle  peduncles  {crura  ad  pontem),  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  their 
fibres,  coming'Ffo'rif  the  pons  Varolii,  enter  the  lateral  part  of  the  white  matter  in  two 
main  bundles.  One  of  these,  composed  of  the  superior  transverse  fibres  of  the 
pons  which  pass  obliquely  downwards  over  the  others  (fig.  30,  i),  radiates  into 
the  lateral  and  lower  parts  of  the  medullary  centre  of  the  hemispheres.  The 
other  bundle,  which  is  formed  of  the  lower  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  is  joined 
at  its  passage  into  the  white  centre  by  the  restiform  body  or  inferior  peduncle 
(fig.  .30,  k),  and  the  fibres  of  both  turn  upwards  and  radiate  into  the  upper  parts 
of  the  medullary  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  and  partly  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
worm  (but  most  of  the  pons  fibres  enter  the  hemisphere).  Those  peduncular 
fibres  which  pass  into  the  worm  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  restiform  body,  and 
include  the  large  fibres  of  the  dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract,  most  of  which  go  to  the 
same  side  but  some  pass  across  to  the  opposite  side.  Those  which  enter  the  hemi- 
sphere curve  over  the  coi-pus  dcntatum,  and  are  termed  by  Stilling  the  semicircular 
fibres  (fig.  60,  .s-).  They  come  mainly  from  the  opposite  olivary  through  the  resti- 
form body.  A  small  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  body  is  said  by  Stilling  to 
end  in  the  corpus  dentatum. 
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The  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle,  when  traced  ventraUvards  into  the  pons, 
reach  the  middle  line  and  there  undorso  decussation.  After  this  intercrossing 
many  of  their  fibres  appear  to  end  in  the  grey  matter  which  is  so  abundant  m  . 
the  ventral  mrt  of  the  pons  (nuclei  pontis,  fig.  49,  n.p.).  A  certain  number  of  fibres, 
however  take  a  sagittal  direction  in  the  raphe  and  pass  towards  the  reticular 
formation,  where  they  appear  to  give  fibres  to  the  posterior  Jongitudmal  bundle  ; 
by  which  means  a  direct  connection  seems  to  be  established  Between  the  cerebellum 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  (Mingazzini). 

The  inferior  peduncles  (crura  ad.  medullarn)  issue  from  the  white  matter  of 
the  lateral  TfemisplieresT' between  the  other  two,  and  pass  forwards  immediately 
outside  the  superior  peduncles  to  reach  the  lateral  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Here  they  turn  sharply  downwards,  at  a  right  angle,  and  become  the  restiform 
bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  restiform  body  consists  of  several  sets  of  fibres  having  a  distinct 
oric^in,  and  obtaining  their  medullary  sheath  at  different  periods  of  development. 
These  fibres  are  as  follows :— (1)  Fibres  of  small  size  derived  from  the  contra- 
lateral lower  olives.  These,  which  are  the  last  to  become  medullated,  are  seen 
passing  as  arched  fibres  through  the  corresponding  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  across  the  raphe  to  enter  the  hilum  of  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus.  After 
passing  through  the  band  of  grey  matter,  whether  joining  its  cells  or  not  is  not 
I  I  certainly  known,  these  fibres  appear  to  pass  longitudinally  upwards  m  the  reticular 
,^  formation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  and  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle,  and  thus  to  reach  the  cerebral  hemisphere  without  again  crossing: 
ultimately  they  are  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex  (?  of  the 
psychomotor  region  only).  The  existence  of  this  connection  may  probably  explain 
those  cases  in  which  atrophy  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  especially  of  the 
■psychomotor  region,  has  been  found  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  inferior  olive  of 
the  same  side  and  of  the  restiform  body  and  cerebeUar  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side. 

(2)  Fibres  which  emerge  from  the  adjacent  cuneate  nucleus  (especially  its  outer 
portion),  and  perhaps  also  from  the  gi'acile  nucleus,  and  pass  directly  into  the  resti- 
form body  of  the  same  side.  These  fibres  may  represent  a  bulbar  ascending 
cerebellar  tract  homologous  with  the  dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract  of  Flechsig  which 
is  seen  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  case  the  outer  cuneate  nucleus  may  very  probably 
represent  Clarke's  cell-column  of  the  cord. 

According  to  some  authorities,  tlie  restifoim  body  also  receives  a  contribution  through 
the  arched  fibres  from  the  contra-lateral  nucleus  gi-acilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus. 

(3)  Fibres  of  the  dorso-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract  of  Flechsig,  which  are 
traceable  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  from  the  lumbar  region  upwards  and 
which  pass  into  the  restiform  body,  and  through  this  mainly  into  the  same  side  of 

the  worm.  ^    ■,  ■  ^  i 

(4)  Fibres  of  the  descending  cerebellar  tract  (see  p.  25)  which,  after  removal 
\       of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  undergo  degeneration  down  the  whole  length  of  the 

r'       antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord  near  its  periphery  (see  p.  32,  and  fig.  71,  A,  J3,  0). 

(5)  Fibres  which  are  passing  to  or  are  derived  from  the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve 
and  perhaps  others  to  or  from  some  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  (see  p.  93). 

^lo..--.\0j:'t<f^l^^BO^^  bT^HE  LAMINA.' 

^Bach  lamina  of  the  cerebellum  has  a  central  part  or  core  of  white  substance 
which  is  an  offshoot  (secondary  or  tertiary)  from  the  white  centre  of  the  organ, 

1  Our  knowledge  of  the  actual  relationship  of  cells  and  nerve-fibres  in  tlie  cerebeUar  cortex  has  been 
only  quite  recently  entirely  remodelled,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  method  invented  by  Golgi,  and 
its  fruitful  application  firstly  by  Golgi  himself  and  subsequently  by  TUm6n  y  Oajal. 
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and  a  cortex  of  grey  matter  consisting  of  two  layers,  an  inner  and  outer,  the  latter 
being  covered  superficially  by  pia  mater.  Between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of 
grey  matter  is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  large  nerve-cells,  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje. 
TLe  fibres  of  the  white  matter  are  medullated,  and  are  disposed  in  bundles  which 
have  a  parallel  course  as  they  pass  from  the  principal  ofltshoots  of  the  white  centre 

Fig.  63.  — Section  of  cokte.'c  of  cerebellum. 
(Saiikey. ) 

a,  pia  mater  ;  b,  external  layer  ;  c,  layer  of 
corpuscles  of  Purkinje ;  d,  inner  or  granule 
layer  ;  e,  nioduUary  centre. 

of  the  organ  into  the  secondary  laminae. 
This  parallelism  is  maintained  in  their 
passage  through  the  centre  of  the 
laminte,  but  the  fibres  gradually  turn 
off  obliquely  into  the  grey  matter,  so 
that  the  white  core  gradually  thins  ofi' 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  laminse. 
Owing  to  the  turning  outwards  and 
passage  into  the  grey  matter  of  these 
bundles  of  white  fibres,  the  white  core 
is  not  sharply  marked  off  under  the 
microscope  from  the  grey  cortex  ;  but 
it  is  more  distinctly  marked  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fissures  which  separate 
ihe  lamina  than  in  the  laminte  them- 
selves. As  the  fibres  pass  radially  into 
the  grey  matter  they  lose  their  parallel 
arrangement,  and  tend  to  branch 
amongst  the  small  nerve-cells  of  the 
adjacent  inner  layer  of  the  grey  matter ; 
many  pass  through  this  and  end  in  the 
axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  cells  of 
Purkinje,  whilst  others  pass  beyond 
these  cells  into  the  outer  or  "  mole- 
cular "  layer  of  the  grey  matter. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellar 
cortex  is  disposed,  as  already  intimated, 
in  two  distinct  layers.  The  inner  or  ^izamd&.Jaim  is  so  called  because  it  contains 
numerous  small  nerve-cells  known  as  "  granules  : "  this  layer  has  a  reddish  or 
yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  fresh  condition,  hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  the 
"  rust-coloured  "  layer.  The  granules  are  more  closely  packed  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  layer  ;  near  the  medullary  "  centre  of  the  lamina  they  are  separated  by  the 
entering  bundles  of  white  fibres,  between  which  they  may  penetrate  for  some  distance 
within  the  white  centre.  Besides  small  nerve-cells  the  granule-layer  includes  a  few 
glia-cells.  The  outer  ov  molecular  layer  has,  under  the  microscope,  a  finely  punctated 
(molecular)  appearance"!' '  It  1s~6f  Tairly  uniform  thickness,  whereas  the  granule-layer 
is  thicker  near  the  extremities  of  the  laminas  than  in  the  furrows.  It  contains 
nerve-cells,  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  small  as  the  "  granules  "  of  the 
inner  layer,  many  nerve-fibres,  mostly  running  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  also  a 
number  of  fibres  which  run  vertically  to  the  surface  {Berr/rnami's  fibres),  and  end 
below  the  pia  mater.  These  fibres  arc  derived  from  cells  which  are  situated  in  the 
granule-layer,  and  which  arc  usually  regarded  as  glia-oalls  (see  p.  92). 
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The  molecular  layer  is  further  in  large  part  occupied  by  the  dendritic  proto- 
plasmic processes  of  the  large  nerve-cells  which  lie  at  the  junction  of  the  granule 
and  meduUaxy  layers,  already  mentioned  as  the  cellsov  corpuscles  of  Purhinje.  These 
are  conspicuous  flask-shaped  cells,  each  with  a  number  of  ramified  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses directed  peripherally,  and  an  axis-cylinder  or  nerve-process  which  passes 
centrally  into  the  granule -layer,  where  it  becomes  meduUated,  and  passes  directly 
into  a  nerve-fibre  of  the  medullary  centre.    As  with  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of 


Fig.  64.— Sections  op  cortex  cekebblli  stained  by  Golgi's  mkthud.    (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 

I.  — Section  taken  across  the  lamina. 

II.  — Section  made  in  the  direction  of  the  lamina. 

A  outer  or  molecular  layer  ;  B,  inner  or  granule  layer  ;  C,  medullary  centre. 

a  corpuscle  of  Purkinje  ;  h,  small  granules  of  inner  layer  ;  c,  a  protoplasmic  process  of  a  gi-anule  ; 
d  ne'rve-fibre  process  of  a  granule  passing  into  the  molecular  layer,  where  it  bifurcates  and  becomes  a 
longitudinal  fibre  (in  I.  these  longitudinal  fibres  are  cut  across  and  appear  as  dots)  ;  e,  bifui-cation  ot 
another  fibre  ;  g,  a  granule  lying  in  the  white  centre. 

the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and,  according  to  Golgi,  with  those  of  the  anterior 
horn-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  these  axis-cyhnder  processes  of  Purkmje's  cells  also 
give  off  lateral  ramuscles  (collaterals)  which  lose  themselves  amongst  the  granules, 
some  turning  backwards  to  enter  the  molecular  layer  (figs.  69,  70).  The  protoplasmic 
processes  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  are  spread  out  in  planes  which  run  transversely  to 
the  lamina  (Stilling),  so  that  they  are  seen  in  their  full  extent  only  m  sections 
cut  verticallv  to  the  surface  but  across  the  laminae  (fig.  64,  I.)  ;  whereas  in  vertical 
sections  taken  parallel  to  the  laminas,  the  ramifications  appear  limited  to  a  com- 
paratively narrowed  tract  (fig.  64,  IL).  The  protoplasmic  processes  (dendrites)  may 
arise  by  a  single  root  or  by  two  roots ;  in  either  case  there  is  a  frequent  dichotomons 
division,  with  slight  enlargements  at  the  points  of  division,  and  also  the  giving  off 
laterally  of  numerous  ramuscles  which  take  a  more  horizontal  course  in  the  mole- 
cular layer  than  do  the  principal  branches.    The  branches  do  not  anastomose  nor 
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join  with  those  of  other  cells,  but  have  free  terminations,  often  curling  back  for  a 
short  distance  before  ultimately  ending. 

Besides  these  dendritic  processes  of  Purkinje's  cells,  the  molecular  layer  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  very  fine  horizontal  fibres,  running  longitudinally  as  regards 
the  laminJB.  These  pass  into  the  molecular  layer  from  the  small  cells  of  the  granule 
layer.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  small  "  granules  "  in  fact  pass  vertically 
between  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje  and  enter  the  molecular  layer,  where  they  join, 
by  a  T-  or  Y-shaped  junction,  with  one  of  the  horizontal  fibres  just  mentioned 
(fig.  64,  II.)  ;  these  fibres  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  branches  of  the  axis- 
cyhnder  processes  of  the  granule-cells.  They  appear  to  end  after  a  short  course 
either  simply  or  by  slightly  ramifying.    They  are  probably  not  medullated. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  moleculai-  layer  are  divisible,  according  to  their  relative 
position  in  the  layer,  into  two  kinds,  outer  and  inner.    The  outer_£ells,  i.e.,  those 


Fig.  65. — Cells  of  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cerebellum.    (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 

a,  a  cell  from  the  outer  part  of  the  layer  with  a  horizontally  directed  branched  axis-cylinder  process  ; 
b,  nerve-fibre  processes  of  cells  which  send  processes  g  to  aid  in  forming  the  basket-work  d  e  around  the 
cells  of  Purkinje  ;  /,  a  process  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  lamina. 


in  the  outer  half  or  so  of  the  layer,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  inner,  have  extensive 
protoplasmic  processes  and  an  axis-cylinder  process  which  extends  for  some  distance 
horizontally  or  obhquely  in  the  layer,  ramifying  freely  (fig.  65,  a);  its  mode  of  ending 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  innerxells,  called  also  "  basket  "-cells,  usually  lie  near  the 
cells  of  Purkinje,  but  they  may  be  placed  some  little  distance  within  the  molecular 
layer.  Their  protoplasmic  processes  pass  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  even 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  organ-;  the  axis-cylinder  process,  which  seems  not  to  be 
provided  with  a  medullary  sheath,  usually  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  cell  and 
extends  laterally  for  some  distance,  giving  off  at  intervals,  as  it  passes  along,  a 
number  of  vertical  branches  which  pass  inwards  towards  the  cell-bodies  of  Purkinje's 
corpuscles,  near  which  they  become  considerably  enlarged  (fig.  65,  h,  c).  Having 
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reached  these  they  break  up  into  a  close  feltwork  of  filaments  (terminal  ramification) 
which  surrounds  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje,  and  with  similar  ramifications  from 
other  cells,  envelopes  the  corpuscle  in  a  sort  of  basket-work  of  nerve-filaments. 
This  basket-work  extends  even  for  a  short  distance  along  the  axis-cylinder  process 
of  the  corpuscle  (fig.  60). 

The  "  granules "  of  the  inner,  or  rust-coloured,  layer  of  the  grey  matter  are 
mostly  smairnerve-66Tl8rifreaTly  spherical,  and  provided  with  several  small  proto- 
plasmic processes,  which  soon  end  in  close  bunch-like  terminal  ramifications  within 
the  layer  (fig.  64,  b).  But  the  axis-cylinder  process  is  of  far  greater  extent,  and 
taking  a  peripheral  course,  passes  vertically  beyond  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje  for 

Fig.  66. — Basket-work  of  fibkes  akound  two  cells  ok 
Purkinje.  (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 
a,  axis-cylinder  or  nerve-fibre  process  o£  one  of  the  corpuscles 
of  Purkinje  ;  6,  fibres  prolonged  over  the  beginning  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  process  ;  c,  branches  of  the  nerve-fibre  processes  of 
cells  of  the  molecular  layer,  felted  together  around  the  bodies 
of  the  corpuscles  of  Pui  kinje. 

a  variable  distance  into  the  molecular  layer,  where 
it  becomes  connected  with  the  horizontal  fibres  of 
that  layer  (fig.  64,  e)  in  the  manner  before  described. 

A  few  of  the  "  granules"  are  larger  ;  their  cell- 
bodies  lie  chiefly  in  the  outer  part  of  the  granule- 
layer,  near  the  cells  of  Purkinje.  They  are  somewhat 
stellate,  and  have  long,  ramified,  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses ;  these  may  penetrate  both  into  the  white 
centre  of  the  lamina,  and  into  the  molecular  layer.  Their  axis-cylinder  processes 
are  singularly  branched,  losing  themselves  in  a  ramification  which  may  extend 


Fig.  67.— Transverse  section  of  a  cerebellar  lamella  of  the  adult  rat  showing  the  fibres 

WHICH  PASS  FROM  THE  WHITE  CENTRE  TO  THE  GREY  MATTER.      (Ram6n  y  Cajal.) 

A,  molecular  layer  ;  B,  cells  of  Purkinje  ;  C,  granule-layer  ;  D,  white  substance. 
a,  e,  f,  g,  fibres  which  end  in  plexuses  enveloping  the  principal  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje  ;  b,  an  enveloping  plexus  ;  c,  body  of  cell  of  Purkinje  ;  m,  "  moss  "  fibres. 

throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  granule-layer  ;  it  is  not  certainly  known  if 
they  are  meduUated,  nor  if  they  are  connected  with  fibres  of  the  Avhite  centre. 
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Of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the  white  centre  into  the  grey  matter  of  the 
liiminjB  some,  which  have  ah-eady  been  described,  are  the  nerve-processes  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje.  But  others  are  derived  from  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  white  centre, 
which  appear  to  have  two  modes  of  termination  in  the  grey  matter.  Some  of  these 
white  fibres  traverse  the  granule-layer,  and,  branching  within  that  layer,  exhibit 
peculiar  moss-like  appendages,  both  on  their  ramuscles  and  at  the  place  whence  these 
come  off ;  they  have  on  this  account  been  termed  by  Ramon  y  Cajal  the  "  moss- 
fibres  "  (fig.  67,  w).    Each  such  fibre,  with  its  ramifications,  extends  over  a  con- 

siderable  area  of  the  granule-layer,  but  the 
branching  and  moss-like  efflorescences  are 
especially  well  marked  near  the  level  of  the 
cells  of  Purkinje,  beyond  which  they  pass 
into  the  molecular  layer,  where  they  appear 
to  become  longitudinal  and  horizontal,  whilst 
breaking  up  yet  again  into  fresh  branches. 


Fig.  68.— Section  of  cerebellak  lamina  of  a  15-day  kitten,  showins  some  of  the  neuroglia 
ELKMENTS.    GoLGi's  METHOD.    (Rauion  y  Cajal.) 

a,  pia  mater  ;  b,  processes  of  the  neuroglia- cells  passing  towards  the  surface  where  they  end  in 
conical  enlargements  ;  c,  e,  elongated  neuroglia-cells  ;  d,  stellate  neuroglia- cell. 

Fig.  69.— Two  CELLS  OP  PUHKINJE  FROM  THE  CEREBELLUM   OF  A  NEW-BORN   PUPPY,    SHOWN   BY  GOLGl's 

METHOD.    (Ramon  y  Cajal.) 

A,  cuticular  layer  of  cerebellum  with  insertion  of  radial  fibres. 

B,  layer  of  superficial  granules.  _ 

C,  molecular  layer  showing  the  longitudinal  fibres  derived  from  the  granules  of  the  next  layer  D 
cut  across  and  appearing  as  points. 

D,  granule-layer. 

a,  bodies  of  Purkinje's  cells,  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  which  are  still  short  and  very  irregular.^ 

b,  nerve-fibre  process  of  one  of  the  cells  ;  c,  d,  two  collaterals  from  the  same  fibre  ;  c,  c,  their 
terminal  arborisations  in  the  molecular  layer. 


The  second  kind  of  fibre  from  the  medullary  centre  (fig.  67, «,  e,f,f/,  fig.  70,.;,  )i,  o,  6), 
has  been  described  by  the  same  observer  as  passing  towards  the  cells  of  Purkinje, 
and  enveloping  their  principal  dendrites  in  a  terminal  ramification,  or  close  plexus, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  bodies  or  bases  of  the  cells  and  the  commencement  of 
their  axis-cylinder  processes  are  enveloped  in  "  baskets,"  formed,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  89),  by  the  vertical  branches  of  the  nerve-processes  of  the  inner  cells  of  the 
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molecular  layer.  The  cell-origm  of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the  white  centre 
into  the  grey  cortex  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  situated 
in  the  spinal  cord  (see  diagram,  fig.  20,  p.  23). 

Neuroglia-cells. — Lying  amongst  the  nerve-cells  of  the  granule-layer  which  are 
nearest  the  cells  of  Purkinje,  are  a  number  of  relatively  large  cells  (fig.  68)  giving 
off  dendritic  processes  which  are  directed  towards  the  periphery,  and  which  course 
through  the  molecular  layer  as  the  fibres  of  Bergmann  before  mentioned.  From  the 
other  side  of  these  cells  other  processes  pass  off  and  become  lost,  partly  amongst  the 
granules,  partly  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  white  centre.  These  centrally-directed 
fibres  somewhat  resemble  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  nerve-cells,  but  the  cells  in 
question  are  usually  regarded  as  glia-cells,  belonging,  therefore,  to  the  supporting 


Fig.  70. 


-Transverse  section  of  the  uerebelltim  of  a  16-dat  old  puppv,  Golgi's  method. 

(Ramon  y  Cajal.) 


A,  epithelium-like  layer  of  superficial  zone  ;  B,  layer  of  horizontal  bipolar  cells  ;  C,  molecular 
layer  ;  D,  granule-layer.  i    •  x  4.1 

a,  epithelium-like  cell  ;  1),  bipolar  horizontal  cell  ;  c,  cell  sending  a  process  downwards  into  the 
molecular  layer  ;  e,  /,  g,  bipolar  vertical  cells  ;  h,  cell  of  Purkinje  ;  i,  its  nerve-fibre  process  gmng  ott 
a  collateral  towards  the  molecular  layer ;  i,  n,  o,  s,  fibres  from  the  white  substance  passing  to  form 
plexuses  {I,  m)  which  envelop  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  and  the  proximal  part  of  the  dendrites  ot 
cells  of  Purkinje  ;      "moss  "fibre. 

tissue  of  the  nerve-centre.  The  peripherally-directed  fibres  expand  at  the  surface  of 
the  organ  immediately  underneath  the  pia  mater  into  small  conical  enlargements, 
with  their  bases  directed  superficially  ;  here  they  form  a  sort  of  limiting  membrane 
similar  to  the  internal  limiting  membrane  of  the  retina,  which  is  formed  by  the 
fibres  of  MuUer.  Although  many  of  the  neuroglia-cells  have  this  arrangement, 
others,  which  are  stellate  in  form,  lie  more  deeply  amongst  the  granules,  or  amongst 
the  nerve-fibres  of  the  medullary  centre. 

In  the  embryonic  cerebellum  and  iu  most  animals  for  a  few  days  after  birth,  there  is  a 
layer  of  granule-like  cells,  several  deep,  superficial  to  the  molecular  layer.  This  has  been 
termed  by  Ram6n  y  Cajal,  the  zone  of  superficial  granules,  and  he  has  shown  that  it  is  formed 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development  of  two  distinct  strata,  one  the  more_suj>erficial  composed 
of  epithelium-like  elements  set  perpenaicularly  to  the  surface,  and  the  other  next_  tQ,.the 
molecular  layer  composed  of  bipolar  cells  placed  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  direction 
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of  the  cerebellar  lamelliB  (hg.  70,  A,  B).  But  the  further  development  of  these  cells  has  not  as 
yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  they  become  gradually  transformed  into 
cells  of  the  molecular  layer,  for  no  such  superficial  zone  can  be  seen  in  the  adult  cerebellum. 
At  early  stages  of  development  there  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  molecular  layer,  bipolar  cells 
placed  with  their  axes  vertical,  and  having  protoplasmic  processes  extending  down  towards  or 
into  the  rust-coloured  layer,  and  axis-cylinder  processes  extending  towards  the  surface,  and 
becoming  continued  by  T-shaped  junctions  into  fibres  running  parallel  with  the  processes  of 
the  horizontal  bipolar  cells  which  have  just  been  described.  These  vertical  bipolar  cells  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  horizontal  ones,  and  represent  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  the 
smaller  granules  of  the  rust-coloured  layer,  but  we  have  no  clear  evidence  as  to  their  further 
course  of  development.  Like  the  superficial  granules  they  also  are  only  found  in  young 
animals.  The  cells  of  Purkinje  in  the  cerebellum  of  embryonic  and  very  young  animals  are 
very  irregular  multipolar  cells,  with  relatively  short  protoplasmic  processes,  but  a  well- 
developed  axis-cylinder  process,  which  already  has  two  or  three  collateral  fibres  extending 
towards  and  ramifying  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  molecular  layer  (fig.  69).  It  is  not  until  two  or 
three  weeks  after  bii-th  (in  the  dog)  that  the  dendrites  begin  to  assume  the  characteristic  form 
and  arrangement.  The  arborescence  which  in  the  adult  cerebellum  envelopes  the  principal 
dendrites  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  (see  p.  91  and  fig.  67),  is  at  this  early  stage  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  cell  (fig.  70). 


DEGENERATIONS   FOLLOWINS   CEHEBELLAR  LESIONS. 

The  degenerations  of  nerve-fibres  which  follow  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  have 
been  investigated  by  Marchi  in  animals  (dogs  and  monkeys)  operated  upon  by  Luciani. 

Hemieartirpation  (see  fig.  71). — After  removal  of  one  half  of  the  organ 
extensive  degeneration  is  seen  in  all  three  peduncles  of  the  same  side  ;  very  little,  if 
any,  in  the  peduncles  of  the  opposite  side.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  none 
of  the  peduncles  contain  commissural  fibres  connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  organ. 

The  degenerated  fibres  in  the  superiQt  ps^ijfide  pass  partly  to  the  tegmental  nucleus 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  same  side  ;  in  other  words,  the  decus- 
sation of  these  peduncles  in~the  region  of  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina  is  not 
complete.    Some  fibres  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  middle  peduncle,  after  removal  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cerebellum, 
is  completely  degenerated  as  far  as  the  raphe.  Degenerated  fibres  are  seen  inter- 
mingled_with  the  pyramidal  fibres  both  of  the  same  side  and  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  with  the  fibres  of  the  fillet  and  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  mainly  of  the 
same  side.  Degeneration  and  atrophy  are  also  produced  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons  (nuclei  pontis)  of  the  same  side.  The  degeneration  in  the  fillet  and  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle  is  most  marked  on  the  side  of  the  lesion ;  it  can  be  followed 
upwards  to  the  region  of  the  corpora  quadi'igemina,  and  downwards  to  a  tract  at  the 
periphery  of  the  anterolateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  bundle  of  degenerated 
fibres  is  also  seen  passing  to  the  pyramidal  tract.  These  appear  to  pass  upwards 
towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  probably  to  the  corpus  striatum,  chiefly 
of  the  same  side  ;  a  few  are  traceable  downwards  into  the  cord. 

The  inferior  peduncle,  after  hemiextirpation  of  the  cerebellum,  is  notably 
degenerated  in  fts  inner  and  outer  parts.  A  small  degenerated  bundle  is  traceable 
with  the  inner  arched  fibres,  across  the  raphe  to  the  opposite  lower  olive  which 
undergoes  complete  atrophy  ;  other  arched  bundles  pass  from  the  restiform  body  to 
the  tract  of  the  fillet,  and  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  same  side  ; 
and  from  these,  as  above  stated,  many  degenerated  fibres  are  traceable  down  the 
periphery  of  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord,  some  down  the  pyramidal  tract, 
but  most  are  situated'ventral  to  the  direct  cerebellar  troct  of  Flechsig  ia  the 
antero-lateral  descending  cerebellar  tract. 

It  is  also  stated  by  Marchi  that  after  hemiextirpation  of  the  cerebellum,  degene- 
rated fibres  are  seen  passing  along  with  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the  cranial  nerves, 
especially  the  second,  third,  fifth  (ascending  root),  sixth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  and 
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the  striffi  medullares,  and  alouR-  with  the  anterior  rootB  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These 
deo-enerated  fibres  are  numerous  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  but  a  few  occur  in 
the  opposite  nerves.  Those  which  pass  to  the  cranial  nerves  run  along  the  posterior 
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Pier.  71._0dtline  op  sections  showing  the  degenerations  following  extirpation  of  the  left 
°'      '  HALF  of  the  cerebellum  IN  THE  DOG.  (Marchi.) 

A,  lumbar  cord;  B,  cervical  cord  ;  C,  medulla  oblongata  ;  D,  pons  Varolii  ;  E,  mid-brain  at  nucleus 

of  tbiril  ii6rvG.  •  • 

In  A  and  B,  the  degeneration  is  in  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  except  in 
B  where  there  is  a  little  degeneration  on  the  opposite  side.  ,    .    ,     •.  j-  i 

'  In  C  a  indicates  the  restiform  body  ;  6,  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  ;  c,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle  ;'  d,  the  antero-lateral  tract  ;  c,  the  pyramids  ;  /,  the  olivary  nucleus  ;  g,  tlie  faUet ;  li,  the 

hypoglo^sa^  i's"the"l'uperior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  h,  the  middle  peduncle  ;  c,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle        the  fillet ;  c,  the  antero-lateral  tract ;  /,  the  raphe.  _  ,     ,  x 

InE  a  is  the  nucleus  tegmenti  (most  degeneration  in  the  crossed  superior  cerebellar  peduncle): 
6,  the  issuing  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  ;  d,  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  c,  the  crusta  ;  /,  part  ot 
the  fillet. 

longitudinal  bundle,  those  which  pass  to  the  spinal  nerves  down  the  descending 
^intero-lateral  tract  of  the  cord. 

Extirpation  of  worm.— After  hemi-extirpation  of  the  middle  lobe  only 
of  the  cerebellum  the  degeneration  in  the  superior  peduncle  is  comparatively 
slight,  and  entirely  crosses  at  the  decussation  to  pass  to  the  tegmental  nucleus  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  degeneration  of  the  middle  peduncle  is  most  marked 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  pons  ;   but  little  occurring  in  the  lower  two-thirds. 
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That  of  the  inferior  peduncle  is  limited  to  the  outer  or  lateral  part  of  the  restiform 
body.  A  few  fibres  pass  from  this  across  the  raphe  to  the  lower  olive  of  the 
opposite  side.  Others  pass  as  ai-ched  fibres  to  the  tract  of  the  fillet,  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle,  and  through  this  to  the  cranial  nerve-roote,  especially  the 
third,  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth.  Others  are  traceable  down  the  antero-lateral 
columns  of  the  cord,  but  those  to  the  pyramidal  tract  are  lacking. 
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*  See  also  Literature  of  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Pons  Varolii. 
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MID-BHAIN,   OR    MESENCEPHALON,    AND   REGION   OF  THIRD 
VENTRICLE,   OR  THALAMENCEPHALON  (INTER-BRAIN). 

The  parts  of  the  brain  next  to  be  described  are  entirely  covered  by  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  They  comprise  the  crura  cerebri  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  optic 
thalami  with  the  middle  commissure,  and  the  pineal  body,  in  addition  to  the 
following  structures  which  are  seen  when  the  brain  is  removed  from  the  skull  and 
its  under-surface  or  base  is  examined,  viz.  : — the  posterior  perforated  space,  the 
corpora  albicantia,  the  tuber  cinereum  with  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body, 
the  optic  tracts  and  chiasma,  and  the  lamina  cinerea.  Of  these  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina and  crura  cerebri  are  found  in  connection  with  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and 
belong  to  the  mid-brain,  while  the  optic  thalami  and  the  other  structures  above 
enumerated  occur  in  connection  with  the  tliird  ventricle,  and  belong  to  the  inter- 
brain. 

The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum)  is  a  narrow 
passage  into  which  the  upper  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle  gradually  narrows,  and 
which  in  front  expands  abruptly  into  the  third  ventricle.    It  is  rather  more  than 
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Pig_  72. — Sections  thkough  the  origin  op  the  fourth  nerve  (Stilling). 

A  transverse  section  at  the  place  of  emergence  of  the  nerve-fibres.  B,  oblique  section  carried  along 
the  course  of  the  bundles  from  the  nucleus  of  origin  to  the  place  of  emergence.  Aq,  Sylvian  aqueduct, 
with  its  surrounding  grey  matter  ;  lY,  the  nerve-bundles  emerging  ;  IV',  decussation  of  the  nerves  ot 
the  two  sides  :  IV",  a  round  bundle  passing  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  to  emerge  a  little 
lower  down;  n.IV,  nucleus  of  the  fourth  nerve.  I,  fillet;  s.  c.  p.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle; 
d.  v.,  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  pi,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  r,  raphe, 

half  an  inch  long.  In  shape  it  varies  in  different  parts,  being  T-shaped  in  section 
below  (near  the  fourth  ventricle),  triangular  above  (near  the  third),  and  in  the 
intermediate  part  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  but  somewhat  shield-shaped  in  the 
reo-ion  of  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  Uned  by  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium,  outside  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  grey  matter,  continuous  with  that  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Outside  this  central  grey  mafter  of  the  aqueduct,  the  lateral 
and  ventral  parts  (basal  part)  of  the  mesencephalon  are  composed  of  the  thick 
masses  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  {crura  cerebri),  whilst  the  dorsum  is  formed  by  the 
lammg^ucidrigerrima,  so  called  from  bearing  the  four  mamiUated  tubercles  known  as 
the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  epithelium  which  lines  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  is  ciUated  (as  elsewhere  m  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain)  and  the  attached  ends  of  the  cells  extend  as  radiating 
ependymal  fibres  through  the  thickness  of  the  mid-brain  to  reach  the  surface— at 
least,  Thls-can  be  seen  to  be  so  in  the  embryo  and  in  small  vertebrates,  and  is 
probably  also  true  for  all.  But  some  of  the  ependymal  fibres  are  attached  to 
neurogha  cells  which  occur  at  various  levels  in  the  com-se  of  the  fibres  ;  they  have 
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probably  been  formed  by  the  detachment  of  some  of  the  epithelium  cells.  The  fibres 
which  extend  from  them  often  branch  dichotomously  besides  possessing  many  small 
lateral  oft'secs. 

The  Sylvian  aqueduct  expands  suddenly  immediately  after  passing-  beneath 
the  posterior  commissure  into  a  comparatively  large,  laterally  compressed  cavity, 
termed  the  third  ventricle  (fig.  73).  This,  which  is  deeper  in  front  than  behind, 
passes  at  its  anterior  and  lower  extremity  to  a  conical  termination  which  lies  over  the 
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pj,,,  73. — View  fhom  above  ov  the 

THIRD  VENTRICLE    AND    A    PART  OF 
THE  LATERAL  VENTRICLES  (Ilenle). 

The  brain  has  been  sliced  horizontally 
immediately  below  the  corpus  oallo.suni, 
and  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum 
have  been  removed. 

Tho,  thalamus  opticus  ;  Ts,  its  ante- 
rior tubercle;  Pi\  pulvinar  ;  Com,  middle 
commissure  stretching  between  the  two 
optic  thalami  across  the  middle  of  the 
third  ventricle;  Of,  columnsof  the  fornix; 
Cit,  pineal  gland  projecting  downwards 
and  backwards  between  the  superior  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  ;  St,  stria  terminalis  ; 
Vs,  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum ;  Vsl,  ventricle  of  the  septum  luci- 
dum  ;  Ccl-,  section  of  the  genu  of  the 
coi-pxis  callosum  ;  Fai,  commencement  of 
the  pineal  stria  or  peduncle,  Tfo  ;  Cop, 
posterior  commissure. 

optic  commissure  (op tic_  recess). 
Below  and  behind  this  is  a  conical 
depression,  the  infiindibulum, 
leading  towards  the  pituitary  hodi/ 
(hjjpophysis  cerebri).  At  the 
posterior'eBfemity,  immediately 
above  the  entrance  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  separated  from  it  by 
the  posterior  commissure,  is  an- 
other smaller  depression  (pineal 
rejess)  (fig.  90,  p.  126)  extend- 
ing into  the  stalk  of  the  pineal 
fjland  ov  conarium  (fig.  73,  Cn), 
which  here"  projects  backwards 
over  the  mid-brain.  Another 
depression    extends  backwards 

over  the  pineal  stalk ;  this  is  termed  the  siip-apineal  ^  recess  (fig.  90).  The 
ventricle  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  optic^t/mlamt  (ig.  73,  Tho),  which  come 
almost  in  contact  with  one  another  in  the  median  plane  ;  and  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  middle  of  the  ventricle,  are  actually  united  by  a  connecting  band  of  grey 
matter  of  variable  extent,  termed  the  middle  ov  soft  commissure  (fig.  73,  Co7n. ; 
fig.  83,  "m.c).  This  is  sometimes  double  and  "occasionally  wanting:  it  is  liable 
to  be  torn  across  in  removing  the  brain.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
slightly  convex,  and  each  is  marked  towards  the  anterior  end  by  a  white  curved 
band,  with  its  convexity  forwards,  which  becomes  more  prominent  as  it  passes 
upwards  towards  the  roof.  These  bands  are  named  the  anterior  pillars  or  columns 
of  the  fornix  (fig.  73,  Of).  Immediately  behind  the  most  prominent  part  of 
each  of  these,  between  it  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  is  an  aperture 
(foramen  of  Monro)  leading  into  the  ventricle  of  the  hemisphere  (lateral  ventricle.) 
voirTiT —  " 
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All  along  the  upper  curved  margin  of  the  lateral  wall,  from  the  pillar  of  the  fornix 
to  the  pineal  gland,  runs  a  white  stria,  known  as  the  stria jJtnealis,  stria  rmdddlar is, 
or  tcmia  fomicis  (fig.  73,  Tfo).  The  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  posteriorly  by 
the  tegmenia  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  where  the  crura  diverge  from  one  another  by 
the  following  parts,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum  ;  viz.,  commencing  from  behind,  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  perforated 
space,  the  corpora  aliicaniia,  seu  mamillaria,  the  tuler  cinereum  and  infundibiitiim ; 

lamina  cinerea  serves  to  close  the  ventricle  in  fronir  The  roof  of  the  cavity  is 
limited  beToFe"  and  behind  by  two  commissures,  named  from  their  position,  anterior 
and  posterior.  Of  these  the  anterior  will  be  described  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The~"third  ventricle  is  lined,  hke  the  other  cavities  already  described,  by  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  is  thin  and  flattened  over  the  roof,  i.e.,  lining  the  velum  and 
choroid  plexuses,  but  longer  and  more  columnar  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
floor,  which  is  narrow,  is  formed,  underneath  the  epithelium,  of  grey  matter  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  this  central  grey  matter  extends  a 
short  distance  upwards  on  the  wall  of  the  thalamus.  The  central  grey  substance 
rests  behind  upon  the  still  conjoined  part  of  ihe  tegmenta  ;  but  anteriorly,  after 
these  have  diverged,  it  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the  posterior 
perforated  lamina  and  the  tuber  cinereum.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  ventricle  have 
but  a  thin  covering  of  neuroglia  (ependyma)  underneath  the  hning  epithelium  ;  so 
that  the  white  covering  (stratum  zonale)  of  the  thalami  comes  to  view  through  it. 

The  epithelial  covering  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  is  not  free  but  covers  the 
under  surface  of  the  median  portion  of  an  expansion  of  pia  mater  named  the  vehim 
interposilum,  which  overlies  the  third  ventricle  as  well  as  the  larger  part  of  the  optic 
thaTamT"  The  epithelium  follows  all  the  inequalities  of  two  fringed  vascular  tracts 
{choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle)  which  project  downward  from  the  mem- 
brane, and  it'  becomes  torn  away  when  the  pia  mater  is  removed.  At  the  pineal  stria 
(fig.  73,  Tfo)  on  either  side  it  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  the  lateral 
wall  This  stria  therefore  represents  the  limit  of  the  third  ventricle  so  far  as  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  roof  are  concerned  :  the  upper  surface  of  each  optic  thala- 
mus is  excluded  from  this  cavity. 

The  central  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  (fig.  76,  c.  gr.)  is  a  layer  2  to  3  milli- 
meters thick  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct,  and  is  prolonged  ft-om  the  grey  matter 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  contains,  scattered  through  its  substance,  nerve-cells  of 
varying  size,  the  largest  being  prolonged  upwards  from  the  locus  coeruleus  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  ;  the  cells  are  very  numerous  and  small  at  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
aqueduct.  In  addition  to  these  scattered  cells  the  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct 
contains  certain  more  defined  groups  or  columns  of  cells  which  are  connected  with 
the  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves.  Amongst  the 
cells  there  is  a  network  of  fine  meduUated  nerve  fibres,  whilst  near  the  aqueduct 
and  immediately  under  the  ependymal  layer  many  fine  longitudinal  fibres  are  seen. 

The  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  (fig.  76,  n.III.,  IV.  extend  on 
either  side  along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  aqueduct, 
close  to  the  middle  line,  the  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  being  only  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  raphe  ;  at  one  part  they  even  meet  across  this  (fig.  78,  n.III). 
The  cells  of  these  nuclei  are  large  and  hregular  in  shape,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  The  nucleus  from  which  the  root-bundles  of  the  fourth  nerve  spring 
does  not  begin  to  show  itself  until  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  it  here  hes  just  below  and  rather  to  the  side  of  that 
from  which  the  bundles  of  the  third  originate.  From  here  the  bundles  of  the  fourth 
pass  obliquely  downwards  towards  the  pons,  and  just  before  reaching  this  the  nerve 
turns  sharply  dorsal-wards,  and  passes  into  the  superior  medullary  velum,  in  wliich 
it  crosses  horizontally,  decussating  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  (fig.  72). 
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The  uiicleiis  from  which  the  third  nerve  takes  origin  extends  upwards  underneath 
the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina,  ventral  to  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  even  extends 
into  a  correspoading  situation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
anterior  fsuperior)  part  is  composed  of  smaller  cells  than  the  other  portion  :  it 
extencIsToTwards- into- the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  from  the  experiments  of 
Hensen  and  Voelckers  and  the  observations  of  Starr,  it  appears  to  be  subdivided 
into  two  portions,  of  which  that  which  is  the  more  mesial,  and  lies  just  above  the 
corpora  mamillaria,  is  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  ciliary 
muscle,  whilst  that  which  is  the  more  lateral  is  connected  with  the  fibres  concerned 
with  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  pupill®.    The  main  part  of  the  oculomotor 
nucleus  is  formed  by  large  cells,  which  tend  to  be  grouped  (see  diagram,  fig.  74). 
Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  groups  on  each  side  which  are  dorso-lateral  {darscil 
nudei),  and  two  which  are  ventro-mesial  (veniral  nuclei).    These  four  nuclei  "are 
grouped  around  a  ce7itml  nucleus  which  lies  "TTTtKr  middle  line.    Besides  these, 
there  is  an  elongated  nucleus  of  small  ceUs  which  ii;feriorly  (caudalwards) 
lies  in  close  contact  with  the  cen-         i  ^:  /i' 
tral  nucleus  but  superiorly  curves 
outwards.     This  is  known  as  the 
nucleus  of  Eding&r  and  Westphal,  noculat.ant 
but  it  IS  uncertain  whether  it  gives 
origin  to  any  fibres  of  the  third 
nerve.     It  has  not  been  certainly 
ascertained  from  which  of  the  seve- 
ral gi'oups  the  fibres  to  particular 
muscles  moving  the  globe  of  the  eye 
proceed.    From  the  several  groups 
of  cells  which  constitute  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus  the  fibres  of  the  third 
nerve  pass  with  a  curved  course  />' 
through  the  tegmentum,  to  emerge 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  crusta  of 
the  same  side  ;  but  the  fibres  from 
the  posterior  of  the  dorsal  groups 
undergo  decussation.    These  fibres 
are  believed  to  pass  to  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  opposite  side. 
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Pig.  74. — Diagram  of  the  orottps  of  cells  formixq 

THE  NUCLEI  OF  THE  THIRD   AND    FOURTH  NERVES. 

(PerUa.) 


In  a  case  recorded  by  Kahler  and 
Pick,  in  which  there  was  paralysis  of 
the  levator  palpebrae,  the  rectus  superior 
and  the  obUquus  inferior,  a  lesion  was 
found  involving  the  postero-lateral  bundle  of  the  nerve-roots.  The  observations  of  StaiT  point 
to  these  three  muscles  being  innervated  from  the  dorsal  (dorso-lateral)  groups,  and  the  rectus 
intemus  and  rectus  inferior  from  the  ventral  (ventro-mesial)  groups,  in  the  order  here  given 
(from  above  down). 


It  has  been  shown  by  Duval  and  Laborde  that  the  third  nerve  receives  fibres 
from  the  mesial  part  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  opposite  side 
(possibly  some  fibres  also  pass  to  it  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  same 
side).  These  fibres  are  derived  mainly  from  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  and  pass 
out  along  with  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  internal  rectus,  so  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth  thus  supplies  both  the  external  rectus  of  the  same  side  entirely,  and  the 
internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  side  partially  (fibres  derived  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
third  also  going  to  the  internal  rectus).  These  are,  it  may  be  noted,  the  muscles 
which  are  brought  together  into  action  in  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  either 
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side,  and  the  cases  which  are  sometimes  met  with  of  conjugate  paralysis  involving 
the  'internal  rectus  of  one  side,  and  the  external  rectus  of  the  other  side,  which 
are  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  are  thus  accounted  for. 

The  prolono-ation  of  the  upper  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  consists  of  a  small 
number  of  lar^-e  globose  cehs  (figs.  75,  7ti,  d.V),  which  lie  at  the  extreme  lateral 
margin  of  the 'grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  close  to  the  bundles  of  the  descending 
root'of  the  fifth  nerve,  towards  which  their  axis-cylinder  processes  are  directed.  This 
nucleus  and  root  gradually  become  smaller,  and  disappear  before  the  superior  end  of 
the  mesencephalon  is  reached. 

The  crura  cerebri  (fig.  32,  P)  emerge  from  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  and 
diverge  from  one  another,  leaving  between  them  the  posterior  perforated  space  and 
the  coi-pora  mamillaria  and  disappearing  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  under  the 
optic  tract.  The  triangular  interval  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  be  enclosed 
between  the  diverging  crura  has  been  termed  trigonum  inter2)eclunciaare  by 
Schwalbe.  Near  the  point  of  the  angle  of  divergence  the  roots  oTlhe  third  nerve 
issue  in  several  bundles  from  a  groove  along  their  inner  side  (fig.  32,  ///.)  ;  and 
this  groove  serves  to  indicate  the  separation  between  the  more  prominent  ventral 
part  of  the  peduncle  {pes  s.  bqsij^,.£rusta.j)edwicuU,  fig.  75,  cr.)  and  the  dorsal 
and  larger  part  {teg7nmtml^7)' which  is  in  great  measure  concealed  from  view  by 

Fig.  75. — Outline  op  two  sections  across 
THE  mesencephalon.  Natural  size. 
(E.  A.  S.) 

A,  through  the  inferior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  :  b,  through  the  superior  pair. 

cr,  crusta  ;  s.n.,  substantia  nigra  ;  t,  teg- 
mentum ;  s,  Sylvian  aqueduct  with  the  cen- 
tral grey  matter  ;  c.q.,  grey  matter  of  quad- 
rigeminal  bodies  ;  l.g.,  lateral  groove  ;  ^j./., 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  d.  V,  descend- 
ing root  of  fifth  nerve ;  s.c.p.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  /,  fillet.  The  dotted  circle  in  b  indicates 
tbe  tegmental  nucleus. 

the  pes  when  viewed  from  below  and  in  front.  A  section  into  the  crus  cerebri 
shows  the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  to  be  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
tract  of  dark  coloured  grey  substance  known  as  the  suUtantiajiigra  (fig.  75,  sn), 
which  comes  to  the  surface  on  the  inner  side  at  the  groove  above  mentioned  from 
which  the  third  nerve  issues  {sulcus  omlQVWiQrii),  and  on  the  outer  side  also  along 
a  grooved  line — the  sulcus  lateralis  (fig.  75,  l.g.). 

Of  the  two  main  parts  of  each  peduncle  the  crusta  («•)  is  formed  almost  entirely 
of  lamellated  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  the 
pyramid-fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  whilst  others  are  superadded ;  and 
the  tegmentum  is  a  continuation  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  those  parts,  with  the 
addition  of  much  grey  matter  and  white  fibres,  amongst  the  latter  bemg  those  of 
the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellmn.  The  two  ventral  portions  (crusta  or  pedes) 
are  entirely  distinct  from  one  another  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sections, 
fio-  75)  and  each  is  marked  off  externally  from  the  tegmentum  of  the  same  side  by 
the  grooves  just  mentioned  ;  but  the  two  tegmenta  are  united  in  the  median  plane 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  raphe,  and  extend  dorsally  at  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct  to 
become  continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Crusta  —The  crusta  is  semilunar  in  section,  the  substantia  nigra  projecting 
into  it  with  an  irregular  convex  border.  It  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  white  fibres 
which  become  arranged  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mid-brain  into  fiattened  bundles, 
with  their  edges  dorsal  and  ventral,  separated  from  one  another  by  processes  of  pia 
mater.  The  main  part  is  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the 
pons  and  passes  superiorly  towards  the  internal  capsule  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
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Close  to  the  substantia  nigra,  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  are  smaller  and  some- 
what separated  by  projections  of  the  grey  matter  extending  between  them.  They 
■liave  received  the  name  of  stratum  intermedium.  These  are  usually  stated  to  have  a 
different  origin  and  destination  from  "the  other  fibres  of  the  crusta,  passing,  accord- 
ing to  Meynert,  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  (see  p.  131), 
and  the  substantia  nigi'aTand  reticular  formation  of  the  bulb  and  pons.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  true  for  any  of  these  fibres,  and  is  certainly  not  the 
case  with  the  majority,  for  (in  monkeys)  after  a  lesion  of  the  Kolandic  region,  most 
if  not  all  the  fibres  of  the  stratum  intermedium  undergo  degeneration  along  with  the 
fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  to  which,  therefore,  they  must  be  regarded  as  belonging. 

The  pyramidal  tract  of  the  mesencephalon,  or  continuation  of  the  pyramid- 
bundles  of  the  pons,  occupies  about  the  middle  third  of  the  crusta.  Superiorly 
its  fibres  pass  through  the  middle  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  fronto-parietal 
or  Rolandic  region  of  the  hemisphere.  By  far  the  majority  arise  from  the  cortical 
cells,  but  a  few  have  their  cell-origin  in  the  cord  or  bulb,  and  degenerate  after 
lesions  of  these  parts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  (spinal  cord  and 
bulb)  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  acquire  a  medullary  sheath  later  than  the 
other  fibres  of  the  white  columns,  in  the  upper  part  (cms  cerebri  and  cerebrum)  it  is 
acquired  earlier  than  in  the  other  fibres. 

The  outer  or  lateral  third  of  the  crusta  is  formed  of  fibres  which  are  traceable 
downwards  to  the  lateral  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  pons,  and  upwards  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  but  their  origin  and  destination  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  made  out.  They  are  probably  connected  superiorly  with  the 
occipito-temporal  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  according  to  Flechsig  they  arise 
below  from  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis. 

The  mesially  situated  bundles  of  the  crusta  are  also  distinct  from  the  pyramidal 
tract  proper  (Flechsig),  being  developed  at  a  later  period.  They  are  perhaps 
connected  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  with  the  prefrontal 
region  of  the  hemisphere.  Finally,  one  well-marked  bundle  in  the  crusta  is  con- 
nected with  the  fillet  (mesial  Jillet,  pp.  66,  67,  and  103).  This  bundle  is  at  the 
lateral  border  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crusta,  but  lower  down 
crosses  obliquely  over  or  between  the  fibres  of  that  tract  to  attain  the  mesial  border 
of  the  crusta,  whence  it  is  traceable  to  the  fillet.  It  contains,  according  to  Spitzka, 
the  afferent  cerebral  tracts  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Traced  upwards  it  is  lost  in  the 
subthalamic  region. 

Lastly  the  crusta  includes  some  fibres  derived  originally  from  the  cerebellum  and 
joining  the  pyramidal  tract  in  its  passage  through  the  pons,  such  fibres  being 
scattered  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  other  tracts. 

The  substantia  nigra  is  a  mass  of  grey  matter  which  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  hlTm'bef  of  very  darkly  pigmented  irregular  nerve-cells,  which  give  the 
substance  in  which  they  are  scattered  the  appearance  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  forms  a  layer  which  separates  the  crusta  from  the  tegmentum.  It  is  thicker 
near  the  mesial  border  of  the  peduncle  than  laterally,  where  the  tract  of  the  fillet 
may  be  but  incompletely  separated  by  it  from  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  crusta. 
It  commences  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pons,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  forwards  as 
the  posterior  border  of  the  corpora  ulbicantia.  At  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve  it  is 
traversed  in  its  mesial  part  by  some  of  the  issuing  fibres  of  the  nerve-root.  The 
grey  matter  of  the  substantia  nigra  projects  here  and  there  between  the  adjacent 
bundles  of  the  crusta  ;  one  considerable  projection  in  particular  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  mesencephalon  serving  to  mark  off  the  mesial  portion  of  the  crusta  from  the 
rest.  The  cells  in  this  projection  are  much  smaller,  and  relatively  more  numerous 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  substantia  nigra. 
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The  tegmentum,  like  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  bulb  and  pons,  of  which 
it  is  the  prolongation  upwards,  is  composed  of  small  longitudinal  bundles  of  white 
fibres,  separated  by  transversely  coursing  or  arched  fibres,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  grey  matter  containing  scattered  nerve-cells. 

In  addition  to  these  diffused  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres  there  are  others 
which  are  collected  into  more  defined  tracts.  One  such  tract  constitutes  the 
posterior  or  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle,  which  is  seen  in  all  sections  of  this 
part  of  the  brain  as  a  pyriform  area  of  transversely  cut  fibres  which  lies  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line  between  the  grey  matter  underlying  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
formatio  reticularis  (fig.  76,p.l.b.).    The  fibres  which  constitute  this  bundle  below 


?ig.  76. — Transverse  section  across  the  mid-brain,  through  the  inferior  corpora  quadeigemina. 
Maqnified  about  3 J  diameters.    (E.  A.  S.)    From  a  Photograph. 

gr.,  dorsal  quadrigeminal  groove  (sulcus  longitudinalis)  ;  c.q.p.,  corpus  quadrigcminum  posterius  ; 
sti:l.,  stratum  lemnisci  ;  c.^?-. ,  central  grey  matter  ;  n.III,  IV,  oculo-motor  nucleus;  d.V,  descending 
root  of  fifth  nerve  ;  p.l.h.,  postei-ior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  f.r.t.,  formatio  reticularis  tegmenti  ;  d,  d', 
decussating  fibres  of  tegmentum;  s.c.p.,  decussating  fibres  of  superior  cerebellar  peduncles;  /,  upper 
fillet;  /',  lower  or  lateral  fillet ;  ^J.jp.,  pes  pedunouli  ;  s.n.,  substantia  nigi-a ;  g.i.2).,  interpeduncular 
grey  matter  ;  Sy,  Sylvian  aqueduct. 

have  akeady  been  noticed  (see  p.  65  and  figs.  53,  54) ;  traced  upwards  its  fibres 
become  related  to  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  and  mostly  pass  out  with 
the  roots  of  these  nerves.  The'posterior  longitudinal  bundle  is  composed  exclusively 
of  large  nerve-fibres,  which  acquire  their  myelin  at  an  early  stage,  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  roots  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Although  its  fibres  are  large,  it  gives  off 
principally  fine  nerve-fibres  (Koppen).  If  this  is  the  case  they  are  probably 
collaterals.  It  appears  to  be  developed  in  nearly  all  vertebrates,  and  in  some  is 
better  marked  than  in  mammals  ;  e.g.,  igjlie. lizard  it  can  be  traced  right  down  the 
cord  dorsal  to  the  anterior  or  ventral  commissure.    Although  mainly  related  to  the 
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sixth,  fourth  and  third  uerve-roots,  fibres  also  pass  iroin  it  to  the  auditoiy  nucleus,  W  j 

and  others  to  the  cerebellum.   After  giving  off  fibres  to  the  root  of  the  third  nerve  the     '  ' 

posterior  longitudinal  bundle  is  continued  into  the  posterior  commissure  (see  p.  109), 

and  partly  upwards  into  the  subthalamic  region  {?  to  the  substantia  interansalis,  see 

p.  112).  '  The  posterior  longitudinal  bundles  come  close  together  at  the  raph6,  and  : 

fibres  pass  from  one  to  the  other.   These  are  probably  the  fibres  which  effect  a  crossed  ' 

connection  between  the  abducens  nucleus  of  the  one  side  and  the  fibres  passing  to 

the  internal  rectus  by  the  third  nerve  of  the  other  side  (see  pp.  63  and  99).  Perhaps, 

also,  a  connection  is  established  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  between 

the  facial  and  the  oculomotor  nucleus  (Mendel),    The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle 

is  yery  small  in  the  mole  (Forel),  large  in  reptiles  and  amphibia  (Spitzka). 

Brachium  conjunctivum  5  superior  cerebellar  peduncle. — Another  tract 
of  longitudinal  and  decussating  fibres  is  derived  from  the  superior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum,  which  we  have  already  traced  as  it  passes  forwards  over  the 
superior  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Eeaching  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct  as  a 
well-marked  bundle,  of  semilunar  shape  in  section  (fig.  72,  s.c.p),  it  gradually  takes 
a  more  ventral  position  as  it  is  traced  upwards  in  che  mesencephalon,  and  its 
fibres  soon  begin  to  pass  across  the  raphe,  decussating  with  those  of  the  other  side 
(fig.  75  A,  and  fig.  76,  s.c.p.),  the  decussation  extending  as  far  upwards  as  the  superior 
pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina.  Having  thus  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  the  tract 
in  question  pm'sues  its  course  longitudinally  upwards,  appearing  at  first  as  a  white 
bundle,  but  higher  up  enclosing  in  its  passage  a  tract  of  grey  matter  with  numerous 
large  pigmented  cells,  known  as  the  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum  or  red  nucleus  (fig. 
7.'),  B,  and  fig.  78,  o:n.),  and  probably  receiving  an  accession  of  fibres  from  these  cells. 
Above,  the  tract  passes  into  the  ventral  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Some  fibres 
do  not  cross,  but  enter  the  red  nucleus  of  the  same  side.  ^ 

Between  the  two  red  nuclei  a  small  white  bundle  {Meynerfs  handle)  passes     ^  /ff 
backwards  on  either  side  of  the  raph6  from  the  ganglion  of  tFe"EaFehula  near  the 
i-oof  of  the  third  ventricle  to  a  small  mass  of  grey  matter  which  lies  between  theA^-in 
cvyxxd,  {ganglion  intei-peduncidare,  %g.      g.i.p.).      ^^^^        ^  f  'l  ^-'Ua  ^If^L.^ 

Tract  of  the  fillet. — The  fillet,  which,  in  sections  across  upper  part  of  the 
pons,  forms  a  considerable  flattened  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres  at  the  ventral 
border  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  is  traceable  upwards  into  the  ventral  part  of  the 
tegmentum.  Soon,  however,  the  large  laterally  situated  part  of  this  tract  is  seen  to 
pass  obliquely  outwards  and  emerge  at  the  side  of  the  cms  cerebri,  curving  obliquely 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  cerebellar  peduncle  (fig.  75,  A,  /), 
and  tending  for  the  most  part  towards  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  seen 
on  the  surface  as  a  band  of  obliquely  curved  fibres,  occupying  a  triangular  area  at 
the  side  of  the  tegmentum  (fig.  76,/'),  and  it  was  to  this  band  that  the  name  of 
fillet  was  originally  applied  by  Reil.  It  is'  now  known  as  the  loiver  or  laiei-al  fillet.  ^ 
It  is  reinforced  by  fibres  from  the  supemr  medullary_velum  which  also  curve  round 
the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  which  are  probably  derived  from  jyi_e_antero- 
lateral  ascending  tract  of  the  cord,  for  they  undergo  degeneration  after  section  of 
the  cord  (see  below).  The  fillet  is  covered  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter 
containing  nerve-cells. 

But  all  the  fibres  of  the  tract  of  the  fillet  do  not  take  the  course  above  indicated. 
Those  nearest  the  middle  line  (mesial  fillet)  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
pass  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mesencephalon  into  the  crusta  (see  p.  101),  where  they 
form  a  mesial  bundle  (Wernicke),  which  is  traceable  up  into  the  subthalamic  region, 
where  it  joins  the  ansa  lenticularis.  Those  next  in  order  {middle  pmiion)  are  for 
the  most  part,  according  to  Forel,  continued  upwards  in  the  formatio  reticularis 
of  _the  tegmentum,  but  many  of  the  fibres  become  lost  amongst  its  cells,  and 
are  not  traceable  further  as  a  distinct  tract.    According  to  Edinger,  they  have  a  cell- 
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station  in  a  special  gi'oup  of  nerve-cells  (upper  nucleus  of  thefillef)  at  the  level  of  the 
inferior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Some  of  the  lateral  fibres  of  this  middle  portion, 
however,  pass  to  the  upper  corpora  quadrigemina  (u^jper  fillet),  and  even  extend 
beyond  the  superior  quadrigeminal  region  to  the  subthalamic  region  (Flechsig), 
eventually  reaching~flie'parieto-occipital  part  of  the  cerebraT'Tiem'ispheres  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  (v.  Gudden).  Both  the  upper  and  lower  fillet 
receive  fibres  from  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  after  hemisection 
of  the  cord,  degenerated  fibres  are  seen  on  the  same  side,  both  in  the  lateral  fillet  of  the 
mesencephalon,  where  they  are  mingled  with  the  mass  of  undegenerated  fibres  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  (see  p.  53  and 
below),  and  in  the  bundle  of  the  upper  fillet,  which  enters  the  superior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina ;  a  few  degenerated  fibres  are  also  seen  in  corresponding  positions  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Traced  downwards  the  fibres  of  the  lower  fillet  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  a  lew 
by  means  of  the  trapezium  towards  the  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  a  few 
to  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cord  (antero-lateral 
ascending  tract),  but  most  are  traceable  to  the  anterior  column  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  dorsal  to  the  pyramids,  and  passing  across  the  raphe,  proceed  as  internal 
arched  fibres  to  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns,  from  the  cells  of  which  they  in 
all  probability  arise. 

To  sum  up  :— The  fillet  as  a  whole  is  composed  of  ascending  fibres,  naost  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  opposite  posterior  columns  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  but  a  few  from  other  sources.  The  fibres  of  the  antero-lateral  ascending 
tract  which  enter  the  fillet  may,  according  to  Edinger,  be  derived  from  cells  of  the 
opposite  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  if  so,  all  the  fillet-fibres  may  be  regarded 
as  having  crossed  over  from  the  opposite  side,  some  in  the  cord,  others  at  the 
superior  or  sensory  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  fact  that  they  are 
thus  derived  is  however  by  no  means  certain.  Superiorly  the  fillet  may  be  described 
as  being  prolonged  upwards  above  the  pons  in  three  parts,  of  which  one— the  lower 
fillet — goes  to  the  inferior  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  same  side,  a  second — 
upper  fillet— to  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  occipital  region  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  and  a  third,  mesial  fillet,  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  through 
the  crusta. 

DORSAL    PART    OF    THE    MID-BBAIN:    CORPORA  QUADRIGEMINA. 

As  before  stated  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  is  covered  on  its  dorsal  aspect  by  the 
quadrigeminal  lamina,  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  same  name.  The  median  part  of 
the  lamina  is  marked  by  a  comparatively  wide  groove  (sulcus  lonaitiidinalis,  s. 
sagittalis),  shallower  inferiorly,  Avhich  serves  to  separate  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
of  opposite  sides  (fig.  77).  This  grooved  surface,  which  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  upper  medullary  velum,  is  connected  with  the  velum  by  a  small  median  strand 
of  longitudinal  fibres  termed  the  framilm  veli  (fig.  77,//-).  In  front  of  the  upper 
(anterior)  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina  the  gi'oove  is  interrupted  by  a  transverse 
white  prominence — the  posterior  commissure  ;  but  both  this  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  median  groove  are  in  the" natural  condition  concealed  by  the  pineal  body  {p), 
which  projects  backwards  and  downwards  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle  and  rests  between  the  upper  pair  of  quadrigeminal  bodies.  A  well-marked 
narrow  transverse  groove  {sulcus  transversus)  which  commences  a  short  distance 
from  the  middle  hue,  and  is  curved  round  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  tubercle, 
separates  this  from  the  lower  tubercle  of  the  same  side. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  two  pairs  of  rounded  eminences  which  are 
mainly  composed  of  grey  matter,  although  covered  externally  by  and  containing  in 
their  interior  many  white  fibres.    The  upper  or  anterior  tubercles  (fig.  77,  c.q.s.) 
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are  broader  aud  longer  and  also  darker  in  colour,  but  slightly  less  prominent  than 
the  lower  or  posterior  {c.q.iy.  Laterally  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  not  bounded 
by  a  distinct  groove,  but  each  appears  to  be  prolonged  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards 
into  a  prominent  white  tract,  known  as  the  Irachkm  of  the  corresponding  tubercle. 
The  lower  (posterior)  brachium  (fig.  77,  i?-.I)~loses  itself  underneath  an  oval 
prominence  which  is  seen  at  the  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  crus  cerebri,  and  is 
termed  the  inn&r^  gmicuUte  lody  (fig.  77,  c.g.i. ;  fig.  78,  c.g.m.).  The  upper  (anterior) 
brachium  passes  betweeii"  the*  same  geniculate  body,  and  the  prominent  posterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus  into  the  external  geniculate  lodg  (fig.  78,  c.g.l)  and 
the  optic  tract,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  thrfflairf  prolongation  (see  also  fig.  86, 
p.  117).  The  continuity  is  much  better  seen  externally  in  some  animals  than  in  man. 

The  connection  of  the  superior  quadrigeminal  bodies  with  the  optic  tract  and  the 
sense  of  sight  is  far  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  inferior.  For  if  in  a  young 
animal  the  eye  on  the  one  side  be  extirpated,  the  operation  is  found  to  be  followed 
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Fig.  77. — View  of  the  medulla,  pons,  and 

MESENCEPHALON  PROM  THE  SIGHT  SIDE  AND 
BEHIND.      (E.  A.  S.  ) 

The  cerebellum,  the  inferior  medullary  velum, 
and  the  right  half  of  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  have  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  display  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

c.q.s,  c.q.i,  superior  and  inferior  quadri- 
geminal bodies  of  the  left  side  ;  the  pineal 
gland,  p,  is  seen  projecting  backwards  between 
the  superior  bodies,  and  the  Eroenulum.  fr, 
passes  up  from  the  superior  medullary  velum, 
s.m.v,  to  the  interval  between  tlie  posterior 
quadrigeminal  bodies  ;  th,  right  thalamus  opti- 
cus ;  br.i,  brachium  of  the  inferior  quadrigeminal 
body  passing  underneath  the  inner  geniculate 
body,  c.g.i.  ;  /,  superficial  stratum  of  fibres  of 
the  fillet,  covering  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus 
cerebri ;  c,  crusta  of  the  crus  cerebri,  separated 
from  the  tegmentum  by  the  lateral  groove,  l.ff.  ; 
P,  upper  part  of  the  pons;  III,  IV,  &c.,  the 
con-esponding  cranial  nerves.  The  rest  of  this 
figure  will  be  found  described  at  p.  43. 

after  some  time  by  atrophy  of  the 
superior  quadrigeminal  body  and  of  its 
brachium,  whereas  the  inferior  quadri- 
geminal body  and  brachium  is  un- 
altered (Gudden).  Moreover,  in  the 
mole  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body 
is  well  developed,  whereas  the  superior 
is  atrophied. 

The  lower  or  posterior  quadri- 
geminal bodies  are  composed  almost 

entirely  of  grey  substance  (the  so-called  midcus  of  these  bodies  (fig.  7G,  c.q.p.)  which 
is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  fillet  fi-om  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct 
and  contains  numerous  small  and  some  larger  nerve-cells.  The  connections  of  these 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  termination  of  the  fibres  of  the  lower  fillet.  The  nuclei  are  united 
across  the  middle  Mne  by  a  commissural  portion  of  grey  matter  which  is  bounded 
superficially  and  deeply  by  transverse  white  fibres  derived  from  the  fillet. 

'  The  term  nates  is  often  applied  to  the  superior  or  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  testes  to  the 
inferior  or  posterior.  These  names  were  used  by  Vcsalius,  but  arc  somewhat  misleading,  and  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 
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The  superficial  fibres  are  coutinuous  laterally  and  above  with  the  fibres  of  the 
brachium  of  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body,  and  laterally  and  below  with  those  of 
the  lower  fillet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fibres  of  the  lower  fillet  are  traced  down- 
wards, they  are  partly  found  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  lOi)  to  be  continuous  with 
fibres  of  the  trapezium  ;  which  again  is  connected  with  the  principal  nucleus  of  the 
auditory  nerve  (cochlear  division)  of  the  opposite  side  (Fleclisig).  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  a  close  connection  between  these  posterior  or  inferior  quadrigemi- 
nal bodies  and  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  it  is  noticeable 
that  it  is  only  those  animals  (mammals)  which  have  a  well-developed  spirally  wound 
cochlea  that  show  the  inferior  corpora  quadi-igemina  as  distinct  prominences.  In 
nearly  all  vertebrates  below  mammals  there  are  merely  corpora  bigemina,  and  these 
seem  mainly  to  represent  the  anterior  pair  of  the  quadrigemina  of  mammals.  As 


Fig.  78. — Seotion  across  the  mid-buain,  through  the  supkrior  corpora  qcadkigemina. 
Magnified  about  3i  diameters.    (E.  A.  S. )    From  a  Photograph. 

Sy.,  aqueductus  Sylvii  ;  c.p.,  commissura  posteiior  ;  gl-i^L,  glandula  pinealis  ;  c.q.a.,  grey  matter  of 
one  of  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  c.g.m.,  corpus  geniculatum  mesiale  ;  c.r/.l.,  coi-pus  genicu- 
latum  laterale  ;  tr.  opt.,  tractus  opticus  ;  p.p.,  pes  pedunculi  ;  p.l.h.,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  : 
fi.,  upper  fillet ;  r.n.,  red  nucleus  ;  n.III,  nucleus  of  third  nerve  ;  ///,  issuing  fibres  of  third  nerve  : 
I. p.p.,  locus  perforatus  posticus. 

already  mentioned,  this  anterior  pair  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  optic  nerves  and 
therefore  with  the  visual  sense. 

The  upper  or  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  of  man  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Tartuferi.  Most  externally  or  uppermost  is  a  thin  layer  of  superficial 
neuroglia,  containing  no  nerve-cells  or  fibres,  but  only  fine  stellate  glia-cells  and 
the  ends  of  glia-fibres  which  radiate  fi'om  the  central  canal  (aqueduct)  towards  the 
periphery.  Excluding  this  neuroglia-layer,  and  also  the  central  grey  matter  around 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  Tartuferi  distinguishes  four  strata  in  vertical  sections. 
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1.  Stratum  zonaU ;  supm-ficial  tvhiie  layer. — This  is  a  relatively  thin  stratum  of 
transversely  coursing  fine  nerve-fibres,  which  are  derived  through  the  superior 
brachium  from  the  optic  tract  and  retina.^  Many  of  them  dip  down  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  next  layer,  but  some  appear  to  be  continued  towards  the  middle 
line  and  to  decussate  with  others  from  the  same  stratum  of  the  opposite  side, 

2.  Statum  cinereum-,  grey  cap. — A  layer  of  grey  matter,  semilunar  in  section, 
being  of  considerable  thickness  opposite  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tubercle, 
but  thinning  otf  at  its  margins.  Its  nerve-cells  are  numerous  but  vary  in  size,  the 
smaller  ones  being  near  the  stratum  zonale,  the  larger  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
layer.  They  mostly  send  their  dendi-ites  or  protoplasmic  processes  outwards, 
i.e.,  towards  the  stratum  zonale,  while  their  nerve-processes  (axis-cylinder  processes) 
are  directed  inwards  towards  the  deeper  layers. 

3.  Strakm  albo-cmereim  superius  ;  %i'pper  grey-ivMie  layer ;  stratum  opttcum. — 
The  grey  matter  of  this  layer  is  largely  intemip'ted  by  nerve-fibres,  which  are 
continued  like  those  of  the  stratum  zonale  from  the  optic  tract,  which  enters  by  the 
superior  brachium  at  the  antero-lateral  aspect.  The  fibres  dift'er  in  cahbre  in  the 
ditterent  parts  of  the  layer,  and  it  may  be  subdivided  accordingly  into  (a)  a  medio- 
dorsal  zone  of  coarse  medullated  fibres,  (/3)  an  intermediate  zone  of  fine  medullated 
fibres,  and  (y)  a  central  zone  containing  much  grey  matter  interspersed  with  bundles 
of  white  fibres. 

These  are  described  by  Ganser  as  three  distinct  layers,  and  termed  the  third,  or  superficial 
medullated  layer,  the  fourth,  or  middle  medullated,  and  the  fifth,  or  middle  grey  layer  ;  wliile 
the  fourth  layer  of  Tartuferi,  immediately  to  be  mentioned,  becomes  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
Ganser. 

The  whole  stratum  is  richly  beset  with  large  nerve-cells,  which  send  their  axis- 
cylinder  processes  mostly  into  the  next  or  fourth  stratum.  Of  the  nerve-fibres,  those 
of  the  intermediate  zone  (/3)  are  retinal  fibres  according  to  Tartuferi  ;  those  of  the 
central  zone  (y)  are  probably  derived  from  the  corona  radiata  of  the  occipital  region 
of  the  brain,  whilst  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  medio-dorsal  zone  are  perhaps  derived 
from  the  opposite  side. 

4.  Stralurnano-cvm^^^^  deep  grey-ioUle  layer :  stratum  lemnisci.— 
This,  althoughcomposed  or  grey  matter,  is  also  traversed  by  many  nerve-fibres  which 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  upper  fillet,  and  probably  end  in  the  layer.  Some 
of  the  fibres,  however,  are  derived  from  the  large  cells  of  the  foui'th  layer,  and  others 
from  the  nerve-cells  of  this  stratum  itself  (which  contains  many  cells  of  large  size). 
It  is  possible  that  some  fibres  are  derived  (over  the  aqueduct)  from  the  fillet  of 
the  opposite  side. 

Ganser  subdivides  this  layer  into  two,  which  he  terms  respectively  the  deep  white  ("sixth") 
and  the  deep  grey  (seventh)  layers. 

Structure  of  the  optic  lobes  of  birds.— The  relations  of  the  cells  and  fibres  have  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  made  out  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  mammals,  but  in  the  optic 
lobes  ot  the  bird,  which  coiTespond,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  anterior  or  superior  quadrigeminal 
bodies  of  the  mammal,  these  relations  have  recently  been  considerably  elucidated  bv  the 
investigations  of  Kamon  y  Cajal. 

AU  who  have  specially  worked  at  this  subject  distinguish  more  strata  in  the  optic  lobes  of 
birds  than  m  the  corresponding  bodies  of  mammals.  Thus  Bellonci  makes  the  number  of 
layers  (exclusive  of  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct)  nine.  Stieda,  twelve  whilst 
Cajal  distinguishes  as  many  as  fourteen  strata.  Of  these  the  most  superficial  (I  )  is  a  laver 
of  thick  medullated  fibres  coming  directly  through  the  optic  tract  and  chiasma  from  the 
retina  ot  the  opposite  side.  (In  birds  all  the  optic  nerve-fibres  cross  at  the  chiasma  )  Thev 
pass  m  from  the  side  (so  that  they  are  cut  across  in  a  sagittal  section,  fig  7y)  and  after  a 
variable  course  turn  downwards  into  the  deeper  layers,  where  they  end  at  four  different  levels 
(as  far  as  the  seventh  layer)  in  non-medullated  teraiinal  arborisations.    Of  these  terminal 

'  Monakowstates  that  in  the  dog  the  anterior  bracliinni  contains  soiuo  fibres  from  the  occipital  cortex. 
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ramifications,  that  in  the  seve^ith  layer  is  flattened  hoiizontally,  the  others  are  more  extended 
vertically  (fig.  80).  Some  of  these  terminal  arborisations  end  in  a  special  circumscribed  part 
of  the  lobe,  which  is  known  as  the  t/ti/ij/Iion  (if  the  riuif.  This  contains  a  larpre  number  of  nerve- 
cells,  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  Whtcli" interlace  with  the  optic  arborisations,  whilst  their 
nerve-fibre  processes  are  directed  towards  the  deeper  layers  of  the  lobe.  All  the  layers  below 
the  first  contain  nerve-cells,  as  well  as  nerve-fibres,  but  the  seventh  is  mainly  composed  of  the 

expanded  ramifications  of  the  optic  fibres  just  men- 
tioned, and  of  similar  expansions  of  the  superficially 
directed  nerve-fibre  processes  of  cells  from  the  tenth 
layer  (fig.  79,,/,  j).    The  cells  vary  in  size  and  shape 
in  the  different  layers,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
smallest  nearer  the  surface  and  largest  in  the  deeper 
layers  (tenth  to  thirteenth).    With  the  exception 
of  the  cells  of  the  tenth  layer  just  mentioned,  the 
cells  send  theii-  axis-cylinder  processes  downwards  to 
pass  away  as  nerve-fibres  of  the  fourteenth  layer, 
which  is  chiefly  formed  of  large  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres,  although  some  nerve-cells  are  even  here  inter- 
spersed.   But  some  of  the  smaller  cells  of  the  more 
superficial   layers   (fig.    79,   d)  belong  to  Golgi's 
second  type  of  nerve-cell,  i.e.,  their  axis-cylinder 
processes  do  not  pass  into  nerve-fibres,  but  break  up 
into  a  terminal  arborisation  a  short  distance  from  the 
cell,  and  interlace  amongst  the  cells  of  some  of 
the  other  layers.    The  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
layers  all  have  relatively  few  cells  and  a  molecular 
aspect,  due  apparently  to  the  fine  arborisations  of  the 
nerve-fibre  or  axis- cylinder  processes  which  they  con- 
tain.   The  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  cells  are,  some 
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Fi<.  79  -Anteko-postekioe  skction  of  the  optic  lobe  of  a  bird  prepared  by  Golgi's  method 

(R.  y  Cajal). 

a,  optic  fibres  cut  across  ;  6,  stellate  cell  of  second  layer ;  c  fusiform  cell  of  third  layer  ;  rf,  cell 
^■ith  a^Lcylinder  ending  in  avkricose  arborisation  in  the  eighth  ayer  ;  c.  large  horizontal  cell  of  fourt 
kyer  fVi  globular  ceils  of  eighth  layer;  i,  cell  with  descending  axis-cylmder  of  this  layer ;  cell 
S  kSy lifder  ascending  to  optic  layer  ;  Ic,  collateral  arborisation  of  this  axis-cylmder  in  the  seventh 
aver  m  W  fusiform  cdls  with  recurrent  axis-cylinders  pyramidal  cell  with  descending  a.xis- 
cyhndei  •  oT^arge  cell  of  tenth  layer ;  p,?,r,  cells  of  the  lowest  layers,  all  with  axis-cyhndei-s  directed 
towards  the  deep  layer  of  nerve-fibres,  s. 

Fig.'80.-TKANSVEBSE  SECTION  OTS  OPTIO  LOBE  OF  A  BTRP,  GoLGIS  METHOD  (R.  y  Cajal). 

The  superficial  part  only  is  represented,  as  far  as  the  seventh  layer. 

a,  optic  fibres  ;  &,  their  arborisation  in  the  second  layer  ;  c,  that  in  the  fourth  layer  ;  rf,  that  m  the 
fifth  layer  ;  e,  that  m  the  seventh  layer. 

of  them,  very  long,  and  when  coursing  vertically  often  extend  as  far  as  the  layer  of  optic 
fibres,  ok  the  one  hand,  and  the  deep  medullary  layer  on  the  other  The 
processes  sometimes  come  ofl:  from  the  dendrites,  sometimes  from  the  body  of  the  cell.  Or 
the  fibres  which  form  the  deepest  layer,  although  many,  as  just  stated,  are  derived  fiom  tie 
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cells  of  the  optic  lobe,  and  are  therefore  passing  away  by  that  layer  (probably  to  the  liigher 
parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  bulb  and  spinal  cord,  on  the  other),  some  have 
a  contrary  direction  and  are  passing  into  the  grey  matter,  where  they  end  in  extensive 
ramitications  extending  as  far  towards  the  surface  as  the  sixth  layer. 

The  fibres  of  the  deep  medullary  layer,  on  leaving  the  optic  lobe,  partly  encircle,  partly 
traverse,  four  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which  are  known  as  the  irptic  r/u/u/lia.  It  is  probable 
tliat  these  may  in  part  represent  the  external  or  lateral  geniculate  body  of  mammals.  The 
fibres  give  off  collaterals,  which  end  in  ramifications  amongst  the  cells  of  these  ganglia  ;  some 
of  the  fibres  appear  altogether  to  terminate  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
ganglion-cells  send  their  axis-cylinder  processes  to  join  the  stream  of  traversing  nerve- 
fibres.  It  is  not  known  what  ultimately  becomes  of  these  processes,  but  from  analogy 
with  what  obtains  in  mammals  (see  diagram,  p.  119),  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  pass 
to  the  cortex  cerebri. 

The  posterior  commissure  (fig.  73,  Cop.,  fig.  78,  c.p.),  which  overlies  the 
upper  end  of  the  aqueduct  aud  appears  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle, 
is  generally  described  with  that  cavity.    It  appears,  however,  to  be  in  part  a  con- 


Fig.  81. — Section  throdgh  the  supebiob  paut  op  one  of  the  superior  corpora  qcadrigemina 
AND  THE  ADJACENT  PART  OP  THE  OPTIC  THALAMUS  (after  Meynert). 

s,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ;  ffr,  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  ;  c.q.s,  quadrigeminal  eminence,  consisting 
of  :  /,  stratum  lemnisci  ;  o,  stratum  opticum  ;  c,  stratum  cinereum  ;  Th,  thalamus  (pulvinar)  ;  c.g.i, 
c.r/.c,  internal  and  external  geniculate  bodies  ;  br.s,  hr.i,  superior  and  inferior  brachia;  /,  upper  fillet ; 
p.l,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  r,  raphe  ;  III,  third  nerve  ;  i!.III,  its  nucleus  ;  l.-p-p,  posterior 
perforated  space  :  s.n,  substantia  nigra  ;  above  this  is  the  tegmentum  with  its  nucleus,  the  latter  being 
indicated  by  the  circular  area  ;  cr,  crusta  ;  II,  optic  tract ;  M,  medullary  centre  of  the  hemisphere  ; 
n.c,  nucleus  caudatus  ;  st,  stria  terminalis.  '' 

tinuation  of  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  fillet  above  mentioned.    Its  fibres, 
according  to  Meynert,  coming  fi'om  the  tegmental  part  of  the  meseiicephalon,  cross 
to  the  other  side,  and  after  passing  through  the  thalamus  diverge  into  the  white 
substance  of  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres.    They  may  in  part  comprise  commissural 
fibres  between  the  two  thalami,  and  some  are  connected  Avith  the  pineal  roots.  ^ 
According  to  Darkschewitsch  they  are  divisible  into  two  categories.    Some  form  a-^  ^ 
ventral  portion  of  the  commissure,  being  derived  ii-om  the  posterior  longitudinal  i^r***^--^ 
bundle  and  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  and  pass  across  to  the  root  of  the  pineal     9t^  ■ 
body  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  rest,  which  form  a  dorsal  portion  of  the  com- 
missure, connect  the  deep  white  layers  of  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina  with  ^ 
the  corona  radiata  of  the  opposite  side.  — 
The  geniculate  bodies  are  intimately  related  to  this  region  of  the  brain,  th^ 
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mesial  (internal)  with  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  bodies,  the  lateral  (external) 
with  the  superior  quadrigemiual  bodies  and  optic  tract.  The  two  are  separated  by 
a  part  of  the  optic  tract  which  sweeps  round  the  internal  geniculate  body  in  passing 
as  the  superior  brachium,  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  corp.  quadrig.  sup.  (fig.  80,  p.  117). 
Both  the  geniculate  bodies  are  continuous  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus, 
Ijing  between  this  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  cnista.  The  internal  geniculate 
body  receives  ventrally'  and  mesially  the  inferior  brachiuin,  which  passes  forwards 
to  it  by  the  side  of  the  tegmentum  from  the  corp.  quadrig.  inf.,  and  appears  to  dip 
under  it.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  appear  to  pass  out  of  it  on  its  latero- 
ventral  aspect,  but  as  the  internal  geniculate  body  remains  unaffected  wheaJJie^eye 
is  extirpated,  and  is,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  corp.  quadrig.  inf.,  well  developed 
in  the  mole,  it  is  probable  that  this  connection  with  the  optic  fibres  is  more  apparent 
tlTa1i"i'eal. 

The  lateral  or  external  g^iculate  body  is,  on  the  other  hand,  intimately  related 
to  the  optic  tract  and  corp.  quadrig.  sup.  as  well  as  to  the  visual  area  of  the 
cortex  cerebri  (occipital  region).  It  is  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour  than  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  thalamus  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  and  is  formed 
of  several  curved  layers  of  grey  matter  with  white  lamellsB  of  optic  nerve-fibres 
separating  them  (fig.  81,  c.g.e.) 

Its  cells  are  large  and  pigmented,  and  appear  chiefly  to  send  their  nerve-fibre 
processes  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  region,  for  if  this  region  is  removed  on  one 
side  in  young  animals  the  cells  of  the  external  geniculate  body  of  the  same  side 
undergo  atrophy  (Monakow.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  eyes  are  extirpated,  the 
atrophy  which  extends  along  the  optic  tracts  involves  the  grey  matter  between  the 
cells,  but  not  the  cells  themselves.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  intercellular 
grey  matter  of  these  bodies  is  lai-gely  composed  of  ramifications  (?  of  collaterals) 
of  the  retinal  fibres.  The  same  statements  apply  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
optic  thalamus  (pulvinar)  which  appears  intimately  associated  both  in  structm-e 
and  function  with  the  lateral  geniculate  bodies. 

The  optic  thalami  (fig.  82,  Tho),  as  seen  from  above  after  the  removal  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  fornix,  and  velum  interpositum,  are  large  oval-shaped  masses  of  grey 
substance  covered  dorsally  by  a  thin  stratum  of  white  fibres.  The  dorsal  surface  is 
marked  by  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove,  which  inclines  inwards  as  it  passes  forwards, 
and  terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  surface.  This 
anterior  extremity  is  raised  into  a  prominence  termed  the  ajiierior  tubercle  (fig. 
82,  Ts),  and  together  with  the  part  of  the  upper  surface  which'lspTaced  outside 
the  groove,  projects  into  the  ventricle  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  hemisphere 
(fig.  88),  and  is  covered  by  the  lining  epithelium  of  that  cavity.  This  part  of  the 
upper  surface  is  limited  externally  by  a  white  band,  the  stria  terminalis  (Sf),  which 
separates  it  from  the  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  whiclT'ls  s^Fn  in  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  longitudinal  groove  above  mentioned  corresponds  with  the  thickened 
margin  of  the  fornix,  the  edge  of  which  extends  over  the  surface  of  the  thalamus 
along  the  line  of  the  groove.  The  part  of  the  upper  surface  behind  the  groove  does 
not  appear  in  either  the  third  or  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  therefore  not  covered  with 
epithelium  like  the  rest.  It  is  limited  internally  by  a  sharp  edge  which  separates 
it  from  the  mesial  surface  and  which  is  marked  by  a  white  stria  (taenia  fornicis,  fio-. 

Tfo.)  leading  to  the  pineal  body.  It  is  along  this  stria,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  ridge-like  extension  of  ependymal  tissue  that  the  thin  epithelium  which  roofs  in 
the  ventricle  is  attached  laterally  :  this  epithelium  always  comes  away  when  the 
covering  of  the  velum  interpositum  is  removed.  At  the  posterior  and  inner 
extremity  of  the  thalamus,  there  is  seen,  as  in  front,  a  well-marked  prominence 
( posterior  kcbercle  or  'pulvinftr  {Pv)  )  which  projects  over  and  partially  conceals  the 
brachia  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.    Between  the  pulvinar  and  the  peduncle  of  the 
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pineal  body  {habentila)  {Pen)  lies  a  triangular  depressed  surface,  separated  posteriorly 
from  the  meseucepKalon  by  a  transverse  groove  and  passing  mesially  into  the  stalk 
of  the  pineal  body.  Tins  triangular  surFuce  is  termed  the  tr/'oomim  hahenulce.  It  is 
bounded  laterally  by  the  sulcus  habemike.  The  mesial  surface  of  the  thalamus  lies 
in  the  third  ventricle.  It  is  cov5Fed  with  epithelium  and  is  joined  with  that  of 
the  opposite  side  by  the  middle  commissure.  The  posterior  rounded  surface  is 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  pulvinar.  Below  and  external  to  this  is  the  outer 
geniculate  body,  which  is  placed  just  above  the  inner  geniculate  body  before  mentioned 
(p.  105),  the  two  being  separated  from  one  another  by  one  of  the  roots  of  the  optic 

Fig.  82. — View  from  above  of  the 

THIRD    VENTRJOLE   AXT)   A    HART  OP 
THF,  LATERAL  VENTRICLES  (Heille). 

The  brain  has  been  sliced  horizontally 
immediately  below  the  corpus  callosuni, 
and  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum 
have  been  removed. 

Tho,  thalamus  opticus  ;  Ts,  its  ante- 
rior tubercle  ;  Pv,  pulvinar  ;  Com,  middle 
commissure  stretching  between  the  two 
optic  thalami  across  the  middle  of  the 
tliird  ventricle  ;  Of,  columns  of  the  for- 
nix ;  Cn,  pineal  gland  projecting  down- 
wards and  backwards  between  the  superioi- 
corpora  quadrigeraina  ;  &t,  stria  teriiii- 
nalis  ;  Cs,  nucleus  caudatusof  the  corpus 
striatum  ;  Vsl,  ventricle  of  the  septum 
lucidum  ;  CcP,  section  of  the  genu  of  the 
corpus  callosum  ;  Pen,  pineal  peduncle  ; 
Tfo,  pineal  stria ;  Cop,  posterior  com- 
missure. 

tract  (upper  brachium)  (fig.  86). 
From  this  brachium  and  from 
the  two  geniculate  bodies  the 
optic  tract  curves  downwards 
and  forwards  around  the  cms 
cerebri. 

The  lateral  and  ventral  sur- 
faces of  the  thalamus  are  not 
free,  but  are  united  with  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  ventral 
surface  is  united  with  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tegmental  part  of  the 
crus  cerebri,  and  more  anteriorly 
the  corpus  albicans  and  the  side 
of  the  tuber  cinereum  lie  below 
it.  The  lateral  surface'is  covered  by  white  substance  which  is  formed  of  the  fibres 
of  the  crusta,  which  here  diverge  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and  pass 
between  the  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  as  the  internal  capsule. 

The  thalami  optici  are  covered  on  their  free  surfaces  (mesial  and  dorsal) 
(fig.  83),  by  a  layer  of  white  fibres,  most  marked  upon  the  dorsal  surface  (slraium 
zomle),  and  mainly  running  antero-posteriorly.  On  their  outer  surface,  aTllTst 
mentioned,  is  the  white  matter  of  the  inner  capsule  (■/.  c.)  formed  by  fibres  divero'inf 
from  the  crusta  into  the  hemispheres.  Next  to  the  thalamus  on  this  side  is  a  denser 
layer  of  white  fibres,  termed  the  oufcrjneduUi/r//  lamina.  All  along  this  surf-ice 
radiating  fibres  pass  out  of  the  thiiTaimis  to"  mingle  "  with  the  fibres  of  the  inner 
capsule  and  to  pass  with  these  to  the  surfoce  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres    Those  in 
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front  pass  to  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  ;  those  in  the  middle  region 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  and  to  the  parietal  lobe,  besides  some  to  the 
temporal  lobe;  those  behind  partly  to  the  temporal  lobe,  but  chiefly  to  the 
occipital  lobe.  The  fibres  to  the  occipital  lobe  pass  out  from  the  lateral  margm  of 
the  pulvinar,  and  have  at  first  a  curved  course  round  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  afterwards  radiating,  with  a  generally  sagittal  direction,  towards 
the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  optic^lmbons. 
These  radiating  fibres  are  continuous  with  others  passing  from  the  optic  tract  to 
the  pulvinar.  The  lower  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the 
prolongation  of  the  tegmentum  (subthalamic  tetfmmtal  region),  but  in  front  this 

Fig.  83. — Section   across  the  optic 

THALAMUS  AND  CORPUS  STRIATUM 
IN  THE  HEOION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  COM- 
MISSURE (E.  A.  S.,  after  a  prepara- 
tion by  Mr.  S.  Gr.  Shatiock).  Natu- 
ral size. 

th,  thalamus  ;  a,c,i,  its  anterior,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  nuclei  respectively  ; 
IV,  its  latticed  layer  ;  m.  c. ,  middle  com- 
missure ;  above  and  below  it  is  the  cavity 
of  the  third  ventricle  ;  c.c,  corpus  callo- 
sum  ;  /,  fornix,  separated  from  tbe  third 
ventricle  and  thalamus  by  the  velum 
interpositura.  In  the  middle  of  this  are 
seen  tlie  two  veins  of  Galen  and  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle  ; 
and  at  its  edges  the  choroid  plexuses  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  ;  t.  s.,  tsenia  semi- 
circularis  •  cr.  forward  prolongation  of  the  crusta  passing  laterally  into  the  internal  capsule,  i.  c.  ; 
s  t  r  subthalamic  prolongation  of  the  tegmentum,  consisting  of  (1)  the  dorsal  layer,  (2)  the  zona 
incerta  and  (3)  the  nucleus  of  Luys  ;  s.  n.,  substantia  nigra  ;  n.  c,  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus 
striatum  ;  n.  I.,  nucleus  lentioularis  ;  e.  c,  external  capsule  ;  cl,  claustrum  ;  /,  island  of  Reil. 

prolongation  inclines  to  the  outer  side  and  becomes  lost  in  a  layer  of  grey  matter 
which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle, 
and  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the  anterior  perforated  lamina.  At  its  anterior 
end  the  thalamus  merges  into  a  tract  of  fibres  which  stream  from  it  through  the 
internal  capsule  into  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  (^^7^for^br_  sto§_2f 
Other  fibres  curve  downwards  and  outwards  towards  the  wlnte  substance  of  the 
hemisphere  forming  the  so-called  lowe?-  stalJc  of  the  timlamus  {ansa^jjeduncularis). 
Above  this  is  another  tract  {ansajenticuhiris),  sweeping  from  under TilTB-tbalftHrfis 
round  the  mesial  part  of  the  crusta  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
The  layer  of  grey  substance  which  is  interpolated  between  the  two  tracts  may  be 
termed  suManlia  inter ansalis ;  including  the  two  ansae  it  has  be^n  designated  suh-^ 
stantia  innomnalay 

^TETBSayOf'the  thalamus  is  chiefly  formed  of  grey  matter  with  large  and  small 
nerve-cells  scattered  in  it,  but  their  arrangement  and  connections  with  nerve-tracts 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Its  grey  matter  is  partially  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  the  so-called  inner  and  outer  (mesial  and  lateral)  nuclei  of  the  thalamus 
(Burdach),  by  a  vertical  white  lamina,  S-shaped  in  section  {inierml  nifJuUar!/ 
lamina).  The  lateral  nucleus  (e),  is  the  larger  and  extends  into  the  pulvinar  ;  it  is 
inarTced  extern  ally  UyUe  radiating  white  lines  before  mentioned  as  passing  from 
the  thalamus  into  the  inner  capsule,  and  these  confer  upon  its  external  layer  some- 
what of  a  reticulated  aspect  {MMcedlaijer,  w).  The  mesial_7iucleus  (i)  does  not 
extend  into  the  anterior  tubercteTB^It  this  part  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 

1  The  term  "  anse  p6donculaire  "  was  originally  used  (by  Qratiolet)  to  include  the  whole  substantia 
innominata. 
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thalamus  is  cut  otf  from  it  by  another  septum  of  white  matter.  The  anterior 
separated  part  is  the  anterior  nucleiis  of  the  thalamus  or  nucleus  of  the  anierior 
tubercle  («)•  It  contaius  comparatively  large  nerve-cells  and  from  itg  depth  a 
number  of  fibres  pass  downwards  and  converge  to  form  a  well-marted  bundle 
{bundle  of  Vicq-iV Azyr),  which,  entering  the  corpus  albicans,  forms  within  that 
tubercle  a  sKafp^'bend,  and  appears  to  pass  upwards  again  in  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  as  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no 
actual  continuity  between  the  two  (see  pp.  129,  130).  The  middle  commissure 
unites  the  mesial  nuclei  across  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  also  continuous  below 
on  each  side  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cavity.  It  contains  nerve-cells  and 
transversely  coursing  fibres,  but  many  of  the  fibres  are  said  to  loop  backwai'ds 
near  the  median  plane  in  place  of  passing  across  to  the  opposite  side. 

In  the  trigonum  habenulae  is  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  termed  by  Meynerb 
the  ganalion  of  the  habenula.  To  it,  fibi-es  pass  from  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal 
body,  an3TTom"'it  a" bundle  of  fibres  ( fascicuhis  retrojiexus,  Meynert's  bundle  (fig. 


Fig.  84. — Sectton  op  the  intku-brain  near  the  junction  with  the  mid-brain,  showing  the 
SUBTHALAMIC  TEGMENTAL  REGION.    Magnifiucl  about  2i  diameters.    From  a  photograph    (E.  A.  S.). 

The  section  passes  nearly  liorizontally,  so  as  to  cut  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  across  transversely. 
It  is  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  corpora  niamillaria. 

t.,  taenia  (attachment  of  epithelial  roof  of  vcntriclo)  ;  v. III.,  ventriculus  tertius  ;  stria  pinealis  ; 
Th.,  thalamus;  n.t.,  mesial  nucleus  of  thalamus;  opt.,  optic  fibres  passing  to  pulyinar ;  z.L,  zona 
incerta  :  c.i.,  corpus  subthalamicum  ;  c.i.,  capsnla  interna;  a.l.,  ansa  lenticularis  ;  /.,  .anterior  pillar 
of  fornix  pa.ssing  backwards  towards  corpus  alliicans;  V.A.,  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  passing  upwards 
and  forwards  from  corpus  albicans  into  tiialamus  ;  X.,  white  bundle  containing  a  central  nucleus  of 
grey  matter  (  .'  the  fasciculus  rctroflexus  of  Meynert) ;  g,  g',  special  groups  of  nerve-cells,  of  which  g' 
is  the  hinder  end  of  the  ganglion  habenulic. 

84,  x) )  passes  with  a  curved  course  through  the  tegmentum  on  the  mesial  side  of 
the  red  nucleus  towards  the  place  where  the  cerebral  peduncles  diverge  ;  where, 
VOL.  in.  I 
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according  to  Forel,  it  passes  to  another  collection  of  nerve-cells,  better  marked  in 
most  animals  than  in  man,  termed  the  in  ferpedtmcular  ganglion  (see  p.  103).     .  _ 

Subthalamic  tegmental  region  ;  transitional  region.— The  prolongation 
of  ^  the  tegmentum  under  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  is  divided  by  Forel  into 
three  layers,  which  are  named  respectively  from  above  down,  the  stratvm  dorsaJe, 
the  zona  inceria,  and  the  corpus_§ubtJialamicum  or  mirJms  of  Luys  (fig.  83,  1,  2,  3). 
The  latter  has  here  taken  theplace  of  The  substantia  nigra,  lying  next  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  crusta,  the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  at  the  side  of  the  subtha- 
lamic tegmental  region  forming  the  internal  capsule.    The  stratum  dorjah  consist 
y^iefly  of  fine  longitudinal  fibres— prolonged  from  the  posterior  longTtudmal  bundle 
•'"''■'according  to  Meynert,  or  from  the  fibres  enclosing  the  tegmental  nucleus  according 
ri     to  Forel,  possibly  from  both  sources.    The  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum  is  pro- 
■Ju^  longed  into  its  posterior  part,  and  from  this  a  considerable  number  of  fibres  stream 
into  the  internal  medullary  lamina  of  the  thalamus,  and  a  well-marked  bundle 
passes  across  the  internal  capsule  to  the  lenticular  nucleus.    Some  fibres  of  this 
layer,  which  are  traceable  downwards  into  the  upper  fillet  (Wernicke),  turn  into  the 
external  medullary  lamina  of  the  thalamus,  which  lies  along  the  mesial  side  of  the 
internal  capsule,  and  from  here  they  probably  diverge  into  the  white  matter  of  the 
hemisphere  ;  whilst  others,  coursing  through  the  zona  incerta,  and  crossing  the 
inner  capsule,  join  a  tract  (ansa  lenticularis,  fig.  84,  a.l.  and  p.  112)  which  leads  to 
the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum.    Finally  another  bundle  of  fibres  is 
said  to  be  traceable  from  the  mesial  nucleus  of  the  thalamus  backwards  through  the 
subthalamic  region  into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  posterior  commissure,  and  thus  over 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct  into  the  tegmentum  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  zona  incerta  is  a  reticular  formation  prolonged  fi-om  that  of  the  tegmentum  ; 
it  passes  anteriorly  into  the  substantia  interansahs. 

The  corpus  suMlialamicum,  or  nvdeus  of  Luys  (figs.  83,  84,  c.s.\  is  a  well-marked 
brown  stratum^bTgreylEm-er'ic?^^  nerve-cells,  and  a  close  plexus 

of  very  fine  medullated  fibres.  It  is  lens-shaped  in  section,  and  has  an  enclosing 
envelope  of  white  substance,  through  which  strands  of  fine  fibres  pass  fi'om  the 
interior  of  the  body  mesially  towards  the  zona  incerta,  and  outwards  and  downwards 
j  through  the  internal  capsule.  Thisjtratum  is  distinct  only  in  the  Primates. 
'  The  pineal  body  or  gland  {conaHvm,  epii^hysisj^^^  (fig.  82,  Gn,  fig.  91), 
is  a  reddish  body  about  the  size  of  a  small  cheny-stone,  and  is  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  fir-cone.  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle,  projecting  backwards  and  downwards  between  the 
superior  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  attached  on  each  side  by  a  broad 
but  flattened  stalk  of  white  fibres  {pedunculus  conarii)  ^'hic^  is  separated  by  the 
pineal  recess  of  the  ventricle  (p.  97)  into  a"aorsal  and  ventral  portion.  The  ventral 
portion  curves  downwards  ;  it  belongs  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the  posterior 
commissm-e.  These  fibres  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  optic  tract  near  the 
lateral  geniculate  body,  and  to  go  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  of  the  opposite 
side  (compare  p.  109).  The  upper  portion  extends  on  either  side  along  the  ridge- 
like  junction  of  the  upper  and  mesial  surfaces  of  the  thalamus  as  the  pineal 
stria  or  taenia  fornicis  (fig.  82,  Tfo.).  At  the  sides  the  stalk  merges  into  the 
trigonum  habenute.  The  pia  mater  which  invests  the  mesencephalon,  covers  the 
pineal  gland  with  a  special  investment  before  being  prolonged  as  the  velum  mter- 
positum  over  the  third  ventricle  and  thalamus  ;  and  the  gland  is  hable  to  be  torn 
away  in  removing  the  pia  mater.  ,    •  i 

The  pineal  gland  is  composed  of  a  number  of  hollow  follicles  generally  spherical, 
but  in  some  cases  tubular,  separated  from  one  another  by  ingrowths  of  connective 
tissue.    The  follicles  are  almost  filled  with  epithelial  cells  and  often  contain  much 
^        gritty  calcareous  matter  [acervulus  cerehri^Jrmn^^  composed  of  microscopic 
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particles,  aggregated  into  masses  and  formed  of  earthy  salts  (phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia)  combined 
with  animal  matter. 

The  same  sandy  matter  is  frequently  found  on  the  outside  of  the  pineal  body,  or 
deposited  upon  its  peduncles.  It  is  found  also  in  the  choroid  plexuses  ;  and  in  a 
scattered  form  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  occurs  at 
all  ages,  frequently  in  young  children,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  foetus.  It  cannot, 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  disease.  The  pineal  body  is  larger  in  the 
child  and  the  female  than  in  the  adult  male  (Huschke).  In  the  brains  of  other 
mammals  it  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  human  subject,  and  less  loaded  with 
brain-sand. 

The  pineal  body  is  developed  originally  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  that  part  of 
the  embryonic  brain  which  afterwards  forms  the  third  ventricle  ;  the  diverticulum 
becomes  subsequently  cut  oif  from  the  ventricle,  and  undergoes  ramification  to  form 
tubes  which  are  afterwards  separated  for  the  most  part  into  isolated  vesicles. 

The  pineal  body  is  ^present  in.  all  vertebrates,  Amphioxns  only  excepted.  In 
elasmobranch" fishes  and  in  most  reptiles,  as  the  researches  of  de  Graaf,  Baldwin 
Spencer,  and  others,  have  shown,  it  is  continued  into  a  long  tubular  prolongation 
from  the  third  ventricle,  which  passes  through  an  aperture  in  the  skull  (panetal 
foramen)  and  ends  under  the  skin  in  a  small  vesicle  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 
But  in  some  reptiles  {e.g.,  Hatteria,  blind-worm,  lizard)  this  vesicle  becomes 
developed  into  a  structure  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an  invertebrate  eye 
(pmeal  ei/e),  the  part  nearest  the  surface  becoming  thickened  to  form  a  kind  of  lens, 
and  the  part  connected  with  the  stalk  becoming  pigmented  and  stratified  like  a 
retina,  whilst  the  stalk  itself  becomes  solid  and  has  nerve-fibres  developed  in  it.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  this  structure  serves  ai'-sfl  eye  in  any  living  reptile,  but  in 
certain  extinct  forms  it  was  probably  more  cdfnpletely  developed.  In  birds  and 
mammals  the  pineal  eye  is  not  developed,  but  the  organ  is  similar  in  structure  to 
that  of  man. 

The  posterior  perforated  space  (locus  perforatus  posticus)  (fig.  32,  x ), 
lies  in  a  deep  fossa  (fossaTarini,  His)  at  the  Ijase  of  the  brain,  at  the  bottom  of 
■which  is  greyish  matter,  connecting  the  diverging  crura.  It  is  perforated  by 
numerous  small  openings  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels  ;  and  some  horizontal 
white  striae  usually  pass  out  of  the  grey  matter  and  turn  round  the  peduncles  close 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  pons,  entering  which  they  reach  eventually  the  medullary 
centre  of  the  cerebellum  {tceniajpontis).  It  corresponds  posteriorly,  as  far  as  a  line 
joining  the  anterior  borders  of  the  third  nerves,  to  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  but  in  front  of  those  nerves  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle.    In  the  grey  matter  over  the  space  are  a  few  scattered  nerve-cells. 

The  corpora  albicantia  or  mamillaria  (fig.  32,  a ;  fig.  86)  are  two  round 
white  eminences  in  front  of  this  space,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  connected 
together  across  the  middle  line.  Each  corpus  albicans  contains  grey  matter 
concealed  within  its  superficial  white  fibres,  the  nerve-cells  being  arranged  in  two 
groups,  the  lateral  and  mesial  (nuclei  of  the  corpus  albicans) ;  of  these  the  lateral 
contains  larger  nerve-cells  than  the  mesial. 

The  white  matter  of  the  corpora  albicantia  is  formed  by  the  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix  :  hence  they  have  also  been  named  luWs  of  th/e  fornix :  and  by  the  bundle 
of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  which  enters  the  anterior  part  of  each  tubercle  at  the  dorso-mesial 
aspect.  Posteriorly  each  corpus  albicans  receives  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres,  which 
is  termed  its  peduncle.  This,  which  in  man  is  concealed  within  the  grey  matter  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  but  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  many 
animals,  and  is  connected  with  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  body,  is  traceable  to  the 
tegmentum  and  ultimately  to  the  mesial  part  of  the  crusta  (v.  Gudden).  In  most 
vertebrates  there  is  but  one  (median)  corpus  albicans  in  place  of  two. 
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An  isolated  bundle  of  one  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  is  sometimes  visible  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  passing  to  the  corpus  albicans  Qitria  alba  tuhcvlH,  Leiihossek). 

The  tuber  cinereum  (fi^".  HO  ;  fig.  32,  i.cj  is'a'lamfna  of  grey  matter  extending 
forwards  from  the  corpora  albiountia  to  the  optic  commissure,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
It  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  middle  it  is  prolonged 
forwards  and  downwards  into  a  hollow  conical  process,  the  infundiTjulum 
(fig.  85,  *),  to  the  extreniity  of  which  is  fixed  the  pituitary  body.  On  its  outer 
side  close  to  the  optic  tract  is  a  tract  of  grey  matter  M-ith  nerve-cells,  termed  by 
Meynert  the  basal  optic  ganglion  (see  p.  119).  According  to  Lenhossek  this  ie 
distinctly  subdivided" iiiTcT'tTiree  successive  groups  of  nerve-cells,  the  most  anterior 
being  just  above  the  chiasma,  the  most  posterior  near  the  corpus  albicans. 

The  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  cerebri  (figs,  32,  39,  h,  and  fig.  85),  formerly  ^ 
called  pituitary  gland,  from  its  bemg'efroneously  supposed  to  discharge  piluita  into  . 
the  nostrils,  is  a  small  reddish  grey  mass,  of  a  somewhat  flattened  oval  shapej^widest 
in  the  transverse  direction,  and  occupying  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  pituitary  body  has  a  special  prolongation  of  the  dm-a  mater  completely 
enclosing  it,  except  above  where  there  is  a  small  apertm'e  for  the  passage  of  the 
infundibulum  (see  p.  182).  The  body  consists  of  two  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  the  larger,  and  is  concave  behind,  where  it  embraces  the  smaller  posterior  lobe. 
The  two  lobes  are  entirely  different,  both  in  their  structure  and  development ;  and 
it  is  only  in  mammals  that  they  come  iuto_  close  connexion  with  one  another. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  'developed  as  a  hollow  dowugrowth  of  the  part  of  that  caflly"" 
of  the  embryonic  brain,  which  afterwards  becom'tss  the  third  ventricle.  In  the 
lower  vertebrates,  and  especially  in  fishes,  the  cells  which  compose  its  walls  become 
converted  into  nerve-cells  and- -fibres,  and  as  the  lobusjnfundibuli  it  becomes  an 
integral"  part  of  the  brain.  But  in  the  higher  vertebrates  it  remains  small  and 
almost  undeveloped ;  its  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  all  nervous  structure  becomes 
obscured  by  the  ingrowth  of  vessels  and  of  connective  tissue  into  the  now  solid 
organ.    The  connective  tissue  forms  reticulating  bundles,  between  which  occur 

Fig.  85. — Sagittal  section  of  the  pituitary  body  and  infundi- 
bulum  WITH  THE    adjoining    lAKT   OF    THE   THIKD  VENTRICLE 

(Sohwalbe). 

«,  anterior  lobe ;  ft',  a  projection  from  it  towards  the  front  of  the 
infundibulum,  i  ;  h,  posterior  lobe  connected  by  a  solid  stalk  witLi  the 
infundibulum  ;  I.e.,  lamina  cinerea  ;  o,  right  optic  nerve  ;  ch,  section 
of  chiasma;  r.o. ,  recess  of  the  ventricle  above  the  chiasma;  cm., 
corpus  mamillare.  __ 

numerous  spindle-shaped  and  branched  cells,  as  well  as  a  few  larger  corpuscles 
containing  pigment-granules  in  their  protoplasm.  Sometimes  remains  of  the 
original  hollow  are  seen  in  the  form  of  a  cavity  lined  by  columnar  ciliated 
cells. 

The  ^anterior  lobe,  darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior,  is  developed  as  a  tubular 
prolongation  froin  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  with  which  it  is  therefore 
originally  in  connection,  although  it  soon  becomes  separated  by  the  growth'  of 
intervening  tissue.  In  the  adult  it  is  constituted  by  a  large  number  of  slightly 
convoluted  tubules  or  alveoli,  similar  to  those  of  a  secreting  gland,  and  in  like- 
manner  lined  by  epithelium,  which  in  some  cases  fills  up  the  tubule.  The  tubules 
are  united  by  connective  tissue,  which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  also  forms  a  sort  of  capsule  to  the  organ.  Moreover, 
portions  of  the  tubules  are  frequently  cut  off  by  the  connective  tissue  so  as  to  form 
isolated  vesicles.  The  outer  layer  of  epithelium  is  columnar  ;  and  in  some  of  the- 
larger  tubes,  especially  those  next  to  the  posterior  lobe,  cilia  may  be  detected  on  the 
cells.    The  blood-vessels  are  numerous,  and  the  capillaries  form  a  close  network 
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around  the  walls  of  the  tubules.  The  lymphatics  of  the  organ  originate  in  cleffc- 
like  spaces  between  the  tubules  and  pass  to  a  network  in  the  capsule.  In  its 
microscopic  structure  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  thyroid  body,  the  vesicles  of  which  are  also  originally  a  netwoi;k_^of_  anasto- ^ 
mosing  tubules,  and  in  some  animals  remain  throughout  life  in  this  condition, 
Moi^ecn-er,  a  conoicT  Substance  like  that  in  the  thyroid  vesicles,  is  found  sometimes  j 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 

In  the  middle  line  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  front  of  the  optic  commissure,  is 
''the  anterior  portion  of  the  great  longitudinal  -hssure,  which  separates  the  two 
'  hemispheres.    At  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  chiasma,  this  fissure  is  crossed 
transvei-sely  by  the  anterior  recurved  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum.    On  gently 

Fig.  86. — ORiaiN  and  kelations  oc 
THE  oPTio  TKACT  (Gr.  D.  Thane). 
The  parts  are  viewed  from  below, 
the  mid-bi-.iiu  having  been  divided 
transversely  immediately  above  the 
pons,  and  the  pons,  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  removed.  The 
lower  part  of  the  figure  is  the  more 
anterior. 

turning  back  the  optic  com- 
•  missure,  a  thin  connecting 
layer  of  grey  substance,  the 
lamina  ciuerea,  is  seen  oc- 
cupying the  space  between 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the 
chiasma,  and  continuous  above 
the  chiasma  with  the  tuber 
cinereum.  It  is  connected  at  the  sides  with  the  grey  substance  of  the  anterior 
perforated  space,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle 
(fig.  57,  p.  70)  :  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  be  torn  in  removing  the  brain  from  the 
skull ;  and,  in  that  case,  an  aperture  is  made  into  the  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  optic  tracts  and  optic  commissure  or  chiasma.  The  optic  tracts  curve 
round  the  crusta  on  each  side  to  unite  with  one  another  immediately  in  front  of  the 
tuber  cinereum,  where  they  form  the  X-shaped  commissure  which  is  known  as  the 
chiasma.  The  optic  tracts  form  the  posterior  limbs  of  the  X  ;  the  optic  nerves, 
passing  into  the  optic  foramina,  the  anterior  limbs  (fig.  86). 

Each  tract  arises  posteriorly  by  a  broad  root,  which  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
groove  into  two  distinct  parts,  a  lateral  and  a  mesial.  The  lateral  root  is  the  larger. 
It  is  connected  with  and  emerges  from  the  posterior  and  ventral  part  of  the  thalamus 
(lateral  geniculate  body  and  pulvinar),  and  is  partly  continuous  with  the  brachium 
of  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body.  The  mesial  root,  when  traced  backwards,  is 
seen  to  curve  round  the  crusta  and  then  to  lose  itself  beneath  the  mesial  geniculate 
body,  in  which  it  appears  to  end,  although  it  may  perhaps  ultimately  pass  into  the 
inferior  quadrigeminal  body  as  its  brachium.  Although  this  root  appears  connected 
with  the  internal  geniculate  body,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  functional  connexion 
between  this  body  and  the  optic  nerve,  the  part  of  the  tract  which  enters  the  mesial 
geniculate  body  being  Guddeji'.§.£.Q.mmissure,  which  joins  the  mesial  geniculate  bodies 
of  the  two  sides  (see  below).  Before  reaching  the  chiasma  the  optic  tract  lies 
postero-mesially  to  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

Davkschewitsch  describes  the  passage  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  to  the 
fjanglion  habenulas  and  pineal  peduncle,  and  ultimately  by  the  posterior  commissure  to  the 
oculomotor  nucleus  (compare  pp.  109  and  114).  ■  He  regards  these  as  fibres  subserving  the  reflex 
changes  of  the  pupil. 

As  for  the  course  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  tract  and  chiasma  it  may  be  stated 
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that  although  in  many  mammals  (mouse,  guinea-pig),  and  in  all  vertebrates  below 
mammals,  the  decussation  is  complete,  so  that  all  the  fibres  pass  from  one  tract 
into  the  opposite  optic  nerve,  in  other  mammals  (rabbit,  dog,  cat,  monkey)  and 
in  man,  it  is  incomplete,  so  that  some  of  the  fibres  from  the  left  optic  nerve  pass 
into  the  left  tract  and  others  into  the  right  tract,  and  the  same  mutatis  mutandis 
for  those  of  the  right  nerve.  This  fact  has  been  conclusively  proved  both  by 
experiment  and  clinical  observation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  cases 
have  occasionally  been  recorded  which,  if  correct,  are  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  crossing  is  complete  :  in  these  we  must  suppose  that  there  has 
been  a  reversion  to  the  lower  and  more  primitive  type  of  chiasma. 

The  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  crossed  and  uncrossed 
bundles,  although  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  formed  into  entirely  separate 
funiculi,  nor  are  their  limits  sharply  defined  either  in  the  nerve,  chiasma,  or  tract. 
The  uncrossed  bundle  is  distributed  exactly  to  the  lateral  half  of  the  retina,  the 
crossed  bundle  to  the  mesial  half ;  and  on  the  whole  the  fibres  of  the  uncrossed 
bundle  keep  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  whilst  the  crossed  bundle  is  on 
the  mesial  side  of  the  nerve.  In  the  chiasma  and  tract  they  are  usually  more 
commingled,  and  their  relative  position  is  very  variously  described.  In  a  case  of 
atrophy  of  one  nerve  which  has  been  clearly  described  by  "Williamson,  the  unci-ossed 
fibres  chiefly  occupied  the  middle  of  the  tract,  the  crossed  being  chiefly  at  the 
periphery  and  lower  part.    Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Henschen. 

According  to  Salzer's  enumeration,  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  fibres  in  each  optic  nerve. 
The  fibres  vary  in  size.  According  to  v.  Gudden  they  are  divisible,  according  to  their  calibre, 
into  two  classes,  finer  and  coarser.  The  former  of  these  he  regarded  as  being  concerned  in 
the  production,  as  afferent  fibres,  of  the  pupil-reflexes,  the  latter  as  conveying  visual  impressions. 
The  finer  fibres  degenerate  after  destruction  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  (in  the  cat 
and  rabbit).  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  afferent,  but  also  efferent  impressions  are 
carried  by  the  optic  tracts  ;  governing  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  retina,  and 
also  the  movements  of  some  of  its  elements  (pigment-cells,  cones). 

Besides  the  optic  nerve-fibres,  there  is  a  bundle  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
chiasma,  and  running  along  the  mesial  side  of  the  optic  tracts  to  join  the  internal 
geniculate  bodies  of  the  two  sides.^  This  is  known  as  the  inferior  commissure  ^r 
commissure  of.  Gudden.  It  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  the  visual  function,  for  it 
und'ergoes  no  change  when  the  rest  of  the  optic  tracts  become  atrophied  after  extir- 
pation of  both  eyes  in  young  animals.    Its  fibres  are  of  extremely  small  diameter. 

In  structure  the  optic  tract  resembles  an  extension  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain,  being  very  soft  and  not  divided  up  into  bundles  by  connective  tissue,  nor  are 
its  fibres  provided  with  membranous  sheaths.  These  structures  are  found,  however, 
in  the  chiasma,  and  in  the  optic  nerve,  which  are  strong  and  tough  and  invested 
with  sheaths  continuous  with  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  At  its  entrance  into 
the  orbit  the  optic  nerve  receives  a  strong  investment  from  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  continued  around  it  into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  The  nerve  is  subdivided 
by  intercommunicating  connective-tissue  septa  into  a  large  number  of  compartments, 
which  contain  the  nerve-fibres,  but  the  latter  are  not  gathered  up  into  round  funiculi 
invested  by  perineurium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  peripheral  nerves. 

Stilling  has  described  the  optic  tract  as  sending  a  prolongation  directly  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  eras  cerebri.  This  prolongation  is  said  to  contain  fibres  which  pass  (1)  to  the  oculo- 
motor nuclei ;  (2)  to  the  cerebellum  by  the  inferior  peduncle ;  (3)  to  the  pons  Varohi,  even 
extending  to  the  inferior  olive.  ■■    ^  «  4. 

The  name  tractus  tramvursus  pedwimli  was  given  by  Gudden  to  a  band  of  fibres  farst 
noticed  by  Inzani  aiid  Lemoigne,  which  is  sometimes  seen  emerging  from  the  base  of  the 
anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  and  coursing  obliquely  over  the  brachia  of  the  quadi-igemmal 
bodies  to  enter  the  crus  cerebri.  It  is  much  better  marked  in  some  animals  than  m  man. 
It  becomes  atrophied  after  extirpation  of  the  eye,  and  may  be  a  part  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  optic  tract  described  by  Stilling. 

1  It  is  stated  by  Darkschewitsch,  that  this  commissure  unites  each  mesial  geniculate  body  wiik 
the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side. 
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As  regards  the  course  of  the  optic  fibres,  the  results  of  experiment  show  that 
whilst  some  have  their  cell-origin  in  the  periphery— presumably  in  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  retina— others  take  origin  in  nerve-cells  of  parts  of  the  brain  (superior 
coi-pora  quadrigemina,  external  geniculate  body,  and  pulvinar).  Of  those  nerve- 
fibres  which  have  their  cell-origin  in  the  retina,  and  which,  therefore,  undergo 
degeneration  backwards  after  section  of  the  optic  nerve  or  tract,  some  end  by 
arborisations  between  the  nerve  cells  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  pulvinar, 
others  by  arborisations  in  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  superior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina (see  figs.  70,  80,  and 
87).  It  has  been  fonnd 
that  after  enucleation  of 
the  eye  the  gi'ey  matter 
between  the  cells  in  these 
several  pai-ts  undergoes 
atrophy.  Those  fibres  which 
have  their  cell-origin  in  the 
nerve-centres  end  by  ter- 
minal arborisations  within 
the  retina.  Their  course 
will  there  be  followed  in 
the  part  of  this  work  which 
deals  with  the  structure  of 
tbe  eye. 

Finally,  whilst  dealing 
with  the  course  of  the 
optic  nerve- fibres,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  the 
probable  intercentral  con-  . 
nections  of  the  nervous 
visual  apparatus.  (1.)  There  , 
is  in  all  probability  a  double , 
connection  between  the  cor- 
tex of  the  occipital  lobe 
(which  represents  the  higher 
visual  centre)  and  the  lower 
visual  centres  of  the  thala- 
mencephalon  and  mesen- 
cephalon by  two  sets  of 
fibres,  one  set  arising  from 
the  cortex  and  passing 
through  the  corona  radiata 
and  caudal  end  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  finding  their 

terminal  arborisation  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  lower  optic  centres,  and  another  set 
arising  in  cells  of  those  centres  and  finding  their  terminal  arborisation  in  the 
occipital  cortex.  These  connections  are  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  same  side  of  the 
brain  ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  crossing  of  the  fibres.  (2.)  There  appears  to 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  lower  optic  centres  and  the  grey  matter  of 
the  bulb  and  cord.  This  connection  is  probably  mainly  effected  through  the  upper 
fillet.  (3.)  The  nuclei  of  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  both 
external  and  internal,  are  certainly  connected  with  the  optic  centres.  It  is  possible 
that  this  connection  may  be  partly  effected  through  the  posterior  commissure  and 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  it  is  probably  both  crossed  and  uncrossed  :  but  the 


Fig.  87.- 


cortex  cereLri 


-Diagram  of  the  probable  course  and  relations 
OP  SOME  of  the  optic  fibres. 
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actual  tracts  of  connection  have  not  yet  been  elucidated.  (4.)  There  appears  to 
be  a  direct  connection  between  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  and  the  cere- 
bellum, since  after  removal  of  one  half  of  the  latter  organ,  many  of  the  fibres  of 
the  corresponding  optic  tract  undergo  the  Wallerian  degeneration  (Marchi).  This 
connection  may  also  take  place  along  the  tract  of  the  upper  fillet. 

In  the  grey  matter  which  lies  between  the  third  ventricle  and  the  optic  chiasma, 
a  small  collection  of  nerve  cells  (basal  optic  ganglion)  is  seen  on  each  side,  as  already 
noticed  (p.  116).  These  ganglia  do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  connection  with 
the  optic  nerve,  as  was  supposed  by  Meynert  to  be  the  case,  but  from  each  a  tract 
issues,  which,  after  decussating  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  {BleynerVs  commissure), 
applies  itself  to  the  mesial  side  of  the  optic  tract,  close  to  Gudden's~cbrrimfssure,  and 
passes  backwards  to  the  subthalamic  region  to  enter  the  nucleus  of  Luys,  and 
perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  upper  fillet.  Antero-laterally 
this  tract  may  be  connected,  beyond  the  basal  optic  ganglion,  with  the  lenticular 
nucleus. 
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TBE  LATERAL  VENTRICLES. 


THE   LATERAL   VB]SrTE,ICLES   AND    THE   PARTS    OP   THE  BRAIN 
DEVELOPED  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEM:  CORPORA  STRIATA: 
CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES  (PROSENCEPHALON). 

The  lateral  ventricles  ;  ventricles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. — An 

aperture  (foramen  of  Monro)  which  has  been  aU-eady  mentioned  as  opening  out  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  (see  p.  97)  leads  on  each  side  into  the 
corresponding  ventricle  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  or  lateral  ventricle  (figs.  88,  89). 
Each  lateral  ventricle  is  an  irregularly  curved  cavity,  extending  in  the  substance  of 
the  corresponding  hemisphere  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length,  and  lined 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  which  characterises  the  inner  surface 
of  the  true  brain-ventricles.   It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  locly,  an  ani&nffr 
horn,  a  posterior  horn,  and  a  middle,  lateral,  or  descending  horn.    TliF'anterior  horn 
ciii-ves  from~tE^foramen  of  Monro  somewhat  outwards,  with  a  slight  incUnation 
downwards  into  the  frontal  lobe  ;  the  body  comprises  that  part  of  the  cavity  which 
extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  its  bifurcatioii  into  posterior  and  descending 
horns  opposite  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  separated  anteriorly  i'rom 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  by  a  thin  septum,  the  septunijucidum ;  the 
posterior  horn  passes  backwards,  with  a  bold  curve  convex  outwards,  into  the 
occipital  lobe  ;  and  the  descending  horn  passes  forwards  and  slightly  downwards  also 
in  a  bold  curve  with  its  convexity  outwards,  into  the  temporal  lobe,  and  extends  to 
about  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  that  lobe.    The  anterior  horn  is  dkectly  continued 
from  the  body  of  the  ventricle,  and  may  therefore  be  described  along  with  it. 

The  "body  and  anterior  horn  of  the  ventricle  are  roofed  over  by  the  corpus 
callosum,  with  its  lateral  extension  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere.  In 
examining  the  ventricles  from  above  it  is  usual  to  slice  the  brain  horizontally  down 
to  the  level  of  the  callosum,  and  then  to  cut  through  this  commissure  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  remove  it  sufficiently  to  expose  the  interior 
of  the  ventricle.    The  following  parts  are  thereby  brought  to  view,  from  withm,  out- 
wards, or  laterally  :  {a)  Theedgeof  the  fornix(figs.  88,  89,/),  a  flattened  tract  of  white 
matter  with  longitudinal  fibres,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  callosum,  broaden- 
ing behind  as  'it  passes  under  the  splenium,  and  bifurcating  in  front  into  two 
cylindrical  bundles,  each  of  which  passes  over  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  iti  front 
of  that  foramen  into  the  mesial  part  of  the  subthalamic  tegmentum.    (&)  If  the 
callosum  and  fornix  are  removed,  a  layer  of  pia  mater  is  seen  underneath.    This  is 
the  velum  interpositum  (fig.  94),  and  its  edge  projects  as  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  fornix  m  the  form  of  a 
vascular  fringe  (figs.  88,  m,pl.  ch.),  which  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  (at  the 
back  of  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  plexus  of  the  opposite  side  as 
well  as  with  those  of  the  third  ventricle)  over  the  surface  of  the  thalamus,  as  far  as 
the  descending  cornu,  into  which  it  projects  along  the  whole  length  of  the  horn 
(mesial  border),    (c)  Lateral  and  anterior  to  the  choroid  plexus  two  masses  of  gi-ey 
matter,  separated  by  an  obliquely-placed  white  stria,  form  the  floor  of  the  ventricle. 
The  mesial  and  narrower  of  these  is  a  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  (fig.  88, 
th.  opt.) ;  it  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  the  posterior  limit  of  the  body  of  the 
ventricle  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter.    The  white  stria  is  the 
tenia^micmii4fe^0i;^Wif«2/»Jis  (fig-  82,  St.).  A  vein  {vein^^^lwcorm^ta:^ 
runs  superficial  to  the  ttenia,  and  passes  in  front,  at  the  foramen  of  Monro,  into  the 
vein  of  Galen  of  the  velum  interpositum.    Close  to  the  ependyma  and  lying  over 
this  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  a  smaU  greyish  band,  containing  longitudinally 
running  nerve-fibres  :  this  has  been  named  the  lamwia  cornea.    The  lateral  mass  ot 
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Fig.  88. — View  of  the  latekal  venteiole  from  above.    Natural  size.    (E.  A.  S.  and  Gt.  D.  T.) 

The  preparation  was  made  with  the  brain  in  situ  (hardened).  The  skull  cap  and  membranes  having 
been  removed,  the  br.ain  was  sliced  down  to  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  left  lateral  ventricle 
wa.s  then  opened  by  cutting  away  its  roof,  and  the  island  exposed  by  slicing  away  the  opercula.  The 
drawing  is  made  from  a  photograph. 

I.H.,  insula  Reilii  (the  line  points  to  the  middle  of  the  three  gyri  breves);  s.c,  sulcus  centralis 
insulte ;  ff.L,  gyrus  longus  insula)  ;  e.c,  corpus  callosum  ;  n.L.,  nerves  of  Lauci.si  ;  atr.t,  stria  (ecta  ; 
f.mi.,  forceps  minor  ;  f.ma.,  forceps  major;  c.a.,  cornu  anterius  of  ventricle;  c.p.,  cornu  posterius ; 

entrance  to  cornu  infcrius  ;  f.M.,  foramen  Monroi  ;  s.M.,  sulcus  leading  backwards  to  the  foramen 
Monroi  ;  c.str.,  cor])us  striatum  ;  th.opt.,  thalamus  opticus,  anterior  tubercle  ;  jil.ch.,  plexus  clioroides  ; 
/,  fornix;  /',  its  anterior  pillar;  h,  posterior  end  of  hippocampus  major;  tri.,  trigonura  ventriculi  j 
calcar,  calcar  avis. 
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grey  matter  is  tlio  niicleM  cc^dciIus,s£Ji!i&  strialum  (c.  str.)  It  is  pear-shaped,  wi  tli 
the  larger  end  projecting  into  the  floor  of  the'anterior  horn,  and  the  smaller  tapermg 
posterior  end  (tail)  extending  to  the  origin  of  the  descending  horn,  and  then  curving 
downwards  and  forwards  along  the  dorsal  part  of  this  horn,  in  which  it  forms  a 
long,  narrow,  rounded  eminence.  The  posterior  horn  (figs.  88,  89,  c.p.),  which 
is  curved  around  the  parieto- occipital  fissure,  its  concavity  therefore  being 
directed  inwards,  passes,  as  before  said,  into  the  occipital  lobe.  It  is  roofed  by  the 
fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  are  passing  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  ; 
part  of  these  fibres  also  form  its  lateral  wall.  At  the  upper  part  of  its  mesial  wall 
there  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  (forceps  major)  sweeping  round  from  the  splcuium  of  the 
callosum  to  enter  the  occipital  lobe.  This  produces  a  projection  into  the  cavity  of 
the  horn,  which  is  known  as  the  lullu^JM, posterior Jiorn.  Below  it  is  another 
curved  eminence,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  horn  backwards  for  a  variable 
distance,  to  end  in  a  pointed  extremity  :  this  is  termed,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
cock's  spur,  the  er^t  (Morand),  or  calcar  avis  (also  hippocampus.. mw or).  It 
corresponds  with  the  calcarine  fissure  on  the  niesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  hippocampus  minor  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  brain  as  was  ab  one  time  thought,  but 
is  found  in  the  brains  of  quadrumana.  In  the  human  subject  the  posterior  horn  vanes 
greatly  mlize^  and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  stiU  more  variable  in  its  development,  being 
sometimes  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  and  at  others  proportionally  large.  It  is  usually  most 
developed  where  the  posterior  horn  is  longest;  but  the  length  of  the  postenor  horn,  and 
prominence  of  the  hippocampus  minor,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  middle,  lateral,  or  descending  horn  (fig.  89)  is  directed  at  first  back- 
wards and  outwards  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle ;  it  then 
passes  downwards  and  forwards  with  a  bold  sweep  (at  about  the  plane  of  the  parallel 
sulcus),  being  finally  curved  inwards,  and  ending  about  an  inch  from  the  apex  of 
the  temporal  lobe,  where  it  abuts  against  the  amygdala.  The  dorso-lateral  boundary 
(roof)  is  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  callosum,  which  are  arching  over  it  into  the 
temporal  lobe,  forming  the  so-called  tapetum.    The  tail  of  the  nucleus  caudatus 
and  the  t^nia  semicircularis  are  prolonged  into  the  roof.    Extending  along  the  floor 
of  the  horn  is  an  eminence  known  as  the  hippocampus  major  or  cornu  Amnonts  (fig. 
89,  h),  which  becomes  enlarged  as  it  descends,  aunSeTn'fWched,  its  edge  here 
presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  animal's  paw  (pes  hippocampi).    This  eminence 
corresponds  with  the  hippooampal  fissure  externally,  which  thus  indents  the  floor 
of  the  cornu,  and  the  grey  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  being  separated  from 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance  (covered  with  ependyma), 
shews  through  and  gives  a  bluish-white  appearance  to  the  hippocampus.    Mesial  to 
the  hippocampus  is  the  white  band  known  as  the  fimbna  (fig.  89,^),  prolonged  from 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  and  over  the  fimbria,  at  the  angle  which  the  floor 
of  the  horn  here  forms  with  its  roof,  the  choroid  plexus  projects  into  the  cavity  from 
the  external  pia  mater  ;  the  plexus  is,  however,  covered  by  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  cavity  which  extends  over  it  in  passing  from  roof  to  floor.    If  the  pia  mater 
is  palled  away  it  drags  along  with  it  this  covering  layer  of  epithehum,  and  the  cornu 
is  made  to  open  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain.    A  cleft-like  opening  is  thus 
produced,  which  has  been  called  the  inferior  fissure  of  the  cei-eirum,  being  the 
lower  part  of  the  so-called  transverse  /ssMreT^ich-TolTows  me  plane  of  the  velum 
interpositum  (seep.  184)  over-th^  thil^ilis  and  third  ventricle,  and  emerges  oyer 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.    It  is  along  this  fissure  that  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
pia  mater  are  invaginated  into  the  ventricles,  covered  by  the  ventricular  epitnehum 
which  is  pushed  in  before  them.    It  is  only  when  the  choroid  plexuses  are  dragged 
away  that  an  actual  fissure  is  formed  in  the  hemisphere-wall  between  the_  fornix 
and  fimbria  on  the  one  side  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  the  other ;  but  with  the 
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Fig.  89. — View  from  above  and  the  side  of  the  whole  left  lateral  ventricle. 
Natural  size.    (E.  A.  S.  and  G.  D.  T.) 

This  is  a  further  dissection  of  the  preparation  shown  in  fig.  88.    Tlie  insula  haa»been  sliced  away- 
and  tlie  middle  or  descending  cornu,  c.i.,  exposed.  Within  tiiis  are  seen  the  f()llo\t'ing  pwrts  :  H,  fimbria 
continued  from  the  fornix  ;  h,  the  hippocampus  major  ;  coll.,  the  emiuentia  collateralis.    The  other- 
lettering  as  in  fig.  88. 
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plexus  in  situ  it  is  a  deep  sulcus,  i.e.,  an  invagination  only,  of  the  thin  hemisphere- 
wall  (here  formed  of  the  ventricular  epithelium  alone).    It  is  known  as  the  chorqicM.. 
fissure,  and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  development. 

Merkel  and  Mierzejewsky  have  described  an  actual  cleft  in  the  pia  mater  along  the  descend- 
in-  hom  which  eifects  a  communication  between  the  ventricle  and  the  subarachnoid  spa«e, 
analogous  to  the  foramen  of  Magendie  and  the  lateral  apertures  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  This 
•observation  has  not  hitherto  been  confirmed. 
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Ficr   90  -Two  VIEWS  OF  A  PLASTER  CAST  OP  THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  VENTRICLES. 

^'     ■  (After  Welcker.) 

A  from  above  ;  b,  from  the  side.    The  projections  into  the  cavities  of  the  structures  which 
'  bound  the  ventricles  are  seen  as  impressions  upon  tlie  cast. 

At  the  inaction  of  the  descending  with  the  posterior  cornu,  and  occupying  the 
angle  between  the  hippocampus  major  and  the  calcar,  is  a  triangular  space  the 
floor  of  which  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  smooth,  somewhat  raised  surface,  which 
extends  backwards  into  the  posterior  cornu,  and  is  often  continued  downwards  into 
a  longitudinal  eminence  which  passes  for  some  distance  in  the  inferior  horn  alongside 
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of  and  lateral  to  the  hippocampus  major.  This  eminence  correspondB  with  the 
collateral  fissure  externally,  and  is  known  as  the  emt?ienUa  collateraUs  ov  pes  acces- 
sarius  (fif  89  coll) ;  this  term  is  also  by  some  authors  used  to  include  the  smooth 
e'Smehce^at  the  junction  of  the  cornua.  The  triangular  space  at  this  junction  is 
termed  by  Schwalbo  trig(mimj^ntriaiU. 

The  shape  of  the  ventricles  irbest  shown  in  a  cast  of  the  cavities,  which  can  be 
made  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  appearance  of  such  a  cast,  viewed  respectively  from 
above  and  from  the  side,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  90,  A,  b). 

The  corpus  callosum  or  great  commissure  (trabs_cerebri)  (figs.  91.  92,  102), 
a  white  structure,  about  10 centimeters  long,  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres 
throughout  nearly  half  their  length,  approaches  closer  to  the  front  than  the  back  of 
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Fig.  9J. — Portion  op  a  median  section  of  the  beain,  showing  the  corpus  callosum,  third 

VENTRICLE,   AQUEDUCT  AND  FOURTH  VENTRICLE,   PONS,  CEREBELLUM,   ETC.      (Gr.  D.  T. )  f. 


the  hemispheres.  It  is  about  20  mm.  in  width  behind,  and  somewhat  narrower  in 
front.  Its  thickness  is  greater  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  is  greatest 
behind  (8  mm.  ).  It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  its  lower  surface  being 
concave  and  its  upper  surface  convex.  Its  upper  surface  is  distinctly  marked  by 
transverse  furrows,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres. 
It  is  also  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  {raphe),  which  is  bounded 
by  two  white  tracts,  placed  close  to  each  other,  named  the  mesial  loncjitudmal  shim 
or  nerves^  Lancisi  (fig.  88).  On  each  side,  near  the  margin,  are  seen  other 
longitudmal^lines  {grey^  or  lateral  longitudinal  striae).  The  lateral  strite  lie  within  a 
fissure  (c«//os«?/sst<re)  "\vhicli  separates  the' upper  surface  of  the  commissure  from 
the  gyrus  fofnlcatiis' (by  which  convolution  they  are  entirely  covered  in  :  hence  the 
name,  tcmici!,  tectce,  which  is  often  applied  to  them).  Both  the  mesial  and  lateral 
longitudfnat  'Strise  are  traceable,  when  well  developed,  into  the  gyrus  dentatus 
posteriorly.  The  morphological  value  of  these  structures  will  be  afterwards  referred 
to  (p.  1.0.5). 

In  front,  the  corpus  callosum  is  reflected  downwards  and  backwards,  forming  a 
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bend  named  the  gem  (fig.  91).  The  inferior  or  reflected  portion,  which  is  named 
the  rostrum,  becomTs  gradually  narrower  as  it  descends,  and  is  conneoted  with  the 
laminfT^fnerea  by  a  thin  white  layer,  the  commkmra  baseos  alba  ot  Henle.  it  gives 
off- also  two  bands  of  white  substance,  the  pedumles  oj  thi  corpus  callosum,  which, 
divercvine  from  one  another,  ran  backwards  across  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
anter^r  perforated  space  on  each  side  to  the  uncus  of  the  temporal  lobe,  where  they 
meet  the  outer  olfactory  roots.  These  peduncles  traced  upwards  around  the  genu 
are  found  to  be  continued  into  the  mesial  longitudinal  striae. 

Beliind,  the  corpus  callosum  terminates  in  a  iree  thickened  border,  named  the 
spletiiimi,  but  this  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  under  part  of  this  thickened 
border^  which  appears  as  if  roUed  round  under  the  rest  {splenium  proper,  Beevor). 


Fig.  92. — View  of  the  corpus  callosum  from  above  (from  Sappey  after  Foville).  i 

The  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  has  been  fully  exposed  by  separating  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  throwing  them  to  the  side  ;  the  gyrus  fornicatus  has  been  partly  detached,  and  the  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  cerebral  medullary  substance. 

1,  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum;  2,  median  furrow  or  raphe  ;  3,  longitudmal  striffi 
bounding  the  furrow  ;  4,  swelling  formed  by  the  transverse  bands  as  they  pass  into  the  cerebrum, 
archin'T  over  the  side  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  5,  anterior  extremity  or  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  b, 
posterior  extremity  ;  7,  anterior,  and  8,  posterior  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corpus  caUosum  into  the 
frontal  and  occipital  lobes  respectively  ;  9,  margin  of  the  swelling  ;  10,  anterior  part  of  the  gyrus 
fornicatus  ;  11,  fissure  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  this  convolution  opened  out  ;  outside  12,  is  tue 
termination  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  and  before  13  is  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  ;  13,  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  mesial  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  connected  behind 
with  the  fornix,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  length  with  the  septum  lucidum,  a  vertical 
partition  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  which  is  included  in  the  anterior  bend 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  On  the  sides  the  corpus  callosum  roofs  in  the  body  and 
anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  enlarged  posterior  part  or  splenium  lies 
over  the  mesencephalon,  with  pia  mater  between.  The  transverse  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum  pass  in  a  radiating  manner,  interlacing  with  those  of  the  ^internal 
capsule,  through  the  medullary  centre  to  the  cortex  of  each  hemisphere.  Those  m 
front  which  sweep  round  into  the  prefrontal  region  form  the  so-called  forceps  minor. 
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Those  fi-om  the  body  imd  the  upper  part  of  the  spleiiiura  which  curve  over  the 
lateral  ventricle  form  the  fapdum,  whilst  a  large  mass  of  fibres  from  the 
splenium  proper  curves  round  iiiEo'  each  occipital  lobe  and  is  known  as  the  foixeps 

major.  .  .  .4.1, 

-"The  septum  lucidum  {fig.  91,  sept,  luc),  a  thin  double  partition,  separates  the 
anterior  part  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  lamina, 
having  an  interval  between  them  (ventrule^of  1]m^  septum)  which  contains  fluid 
probably  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  It  occup'es'The' interval  between  the  corpus 
callosum  above  and  in  front,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix  behind  (fig.  91)  ; 
and  gradually  tapers  backwards  to  end  over  the  middle  of  the  third  ventricle,  fi-om 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum.  Antero-inferiorly  it 
extends  downwards  in  an  angle  which  reaches  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  laminte  of  the  septum  are  formed  of  a  part  of  the  mesial  wall  of  the  hemi- 
spheres which  has  remained  free,  while  the  surrounding  parts  have  become  united 
by  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum  above  and  in  front  and  the  fornix 
below  and  behind.  The  ventricle  of  the  septum  was  therefore  originally  a  part  of 
the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  internal  ventricular 
cavity  of  the  brain.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  not  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium, 
but  each  lamina  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  next  to  the  cavity,  and 
homologous  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  a  thicker  layer  of 
white  matter  continuous  below  on  either  side  with  the  general  white  matter  of 
the  hemisphere.  Externally,  next  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  a  layer  of  ependyma, 
and  covering  this  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  internally  is  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  homologous  with  the  pia  mater. 

The  fornix  (fig.  89,  /)  is  an  arched  longitudinal  white  tract  consisting  of  two 
lateral  halves,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  in  front  and  behind,  but  in  the 
intermediate  part  are  joined  together  in  the  median  plane.  The  two  parts  in  front 
form  the  anterior  pillars  (columnce  fornicis)  ;  the  middle  conjoined  part  is  named  the 
bad!/ ;  and  the  hinri' parts,  wHch  are  again  separated  from  each  other,  form  the 
posterior  pillars  (crura  fornicis). 

The" fc^?27"of 'tEelofmx  IS  triangular  in  shape,  being  broad  and  flattened  behind, 
where  it  is"adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  callosum,  and  narrower  in  front, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  septum  lucidum.  Its  lateral  edges  are  free  and  are  seen 
projecting  into  the  lateral  ventricles  just  above  the  choroid  plexuses.  Its  under 
surface  rests  upon  the  velum  interpositum,  which  separates  it  from  the  optic  thalami 
and  the  third  ventricle  (fig.  94). 

Beevor  distinguishes  (in  the  monkey)  two  sets  of  fibres  in  the  body  of  the  fornix.  Of 
these,  the  mesial  set,  when  traced  backwards,  appear  to  turn  dorsally  and  pierce  the  corpiia 
callosum  just  in  front  of  the  splenium;  above  the  corpus  callosum  they  may  perhaps  join  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  cingulum  (see  p.  1.55),  but  their  actual  destination  has  not  been  certainly 
followed  out. 

The  anterior  pillars  (fig.  82,  Of),  cyhndrical  in  form,  can  be  traced  downwards, 
slightly  separate&lBm  each  other,  in  front  of  the  foramina  of  Monro,  of  which 
they  form  the  anterior  boundaries,  and  through  the  grey  matter  on  the  sides  of  the 
third  ventricle,  curving  backwards  to  the  corpora  albicantia.  There  each  column 
turns  upon  itself,  making  a  twisted  loop  which  forms  the  white  portion  of  the 
corpus  albicans,  and  from  this  it  appears  to  be  continued,  as  the  bundle  of  Vicq- 
cVAzyr,  upwards  into  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus  (fig.  93).  Each 
pillar  is  connected  near  the  foramen  of  Monro  with  the  stria  piuealis  (tasnia 
fornicis),  and  with  the  tasnia  serniciroularis,  and  it  gives  fibres  to  the  septum 
lucidum  (for  other  connections  of  the  anterior  pillar,  see  p.  158). 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Gudden  and  Fore)  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
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pillars  find  a  termination  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  are  not 
directly  continuous,  as  in  dissected  preparations  they  seem  to  be,  with  the  bundle  of 
YicQ-d'Azyr. 

The  posimor  pilars  or  crura  of. ihiS  fornix  (fig.  94,  13)  are  the  divergmg 
posterior  prolongations  of  the  two"  flat  lateral  bands  composing  the  body.    At  first 


co.w. 


caa  - 


sure  ;  co.m,  middle  commissnre  ;  ch,  chiasma  ;  i 
quadrigemina  ;  aq,  aqueduct. 


Fig.  93. — Sketch  showing  the  oiiigin  and  con- 

NEDTIONS    OP    THE    ANTERIOK   PILLAES    OF  THE 

I'ORNix.  (Schwalbe.) 

A  median  section  has  been  made  llirougli  the 
third  ventricle,  and  the  superficial  grey  matter  re- 
moved at  its  anterior  and  lower  part  as  far  as  a. 
th.s,  upper  part  of  the  thalamus  :  th.m,  its  mesial 
surface  :  between  the  two  is  the  medullary  stria, 
leading  from  the  pineal  gland  and  trigonum  habenul83, 
tr.h,  to  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  c.f ;  f, 
bundle  of  Vicq-d'Azyr ;  cm,  corpus  mamillare ; 
i.f,  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus 
diverging  in  its  substance  ;  co.a,  anterior  commis- 
infandibulum  ;  r.ip,  stalk  of  pineal  body  ;  qu,  corpora 


they  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  then,  curving  outwards  and 
downwards  over  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  each  crus  enters  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  some  of  its  fibres  are  distributed  on  the  surface  of 


Fig.  94. — View  of  the  upper  siii- 

FACE  OF  THE  VELUM  INTERPOSITUM, 
CHOROID    PLEXUSES,    AND  CORPORA 

STRIATA.  (From  Sappey  after  Vicq- 
d'Azyr.  )  I 

1,  fore  part  of  the  tela  cboroidea 
or  velum  interpositum  ;  2,  2,  choroid 
plexus  ;  3,  3,  left  vein  of  Galen  partly 
covered  by  the  right  ;  4,  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix  divided  in  front 
of  the  foramen  of  Monro  ;  on  either 
side  are  seen  small  veins  from  the 
front  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the 
septum  lucidum  ;  5,  vein  of  tbe 
corpus  striatum  ;  6,  convoluted 
marginal  vein  of  the  choroid  plexus  ; 
7,  vein  rising  from  the  thalamus  opti- 
cus and  corpus  striatum  ;  8,  vein 
proceeding  from  the  inferior  comu 
and  hippocampus  major  ;  9,  one  from 
the  posterior  comu  ;  11,  fornix 
divided  near  its  midtlle  and  turned 
backwards;  12,  lyra  ;  13,  posterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  14,  the  splenium 
of  the  corpus  callosum. 

the  great  hippocampus  and 
the  remainder  are  prolonged 
as  the  narrow  band  of  white 
matter  known  as  the  tmiii 
hippocampi  or  Jimlria  (fig- 

89,  ./?r"^' 

On  examining  the  under 


surface  of  the  conjoined  posterior  parts  of  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum,  the 
splenium  of  the  latter  with  its  thickened  edge  and  the  diverging  halves  of  the 
fornix  appear  to  enclose  between  them  a  triangular  structure,  marked  with  trans- 
verse, longitudinal,  and  oblique  lines.    To  this  part  the  term  lyra  has  been  apphed 
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(fig.  94,  12).  This  contains  a  few  fibres  whicli  pass  across  from  one  posterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix  into  the  other,  and  are  considered  to  form  a  commissural  connexion 
between  the  two  hippocampal  regions  of  opposite  sides.  This  connexion  is  denied 
by  Beevor  (in  the  monkey). 

The  tseuia  semicircularis  is  a  band  of  white  matter  which  lies  in  the  groove 
separating  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  from  that  of  the  optic 
thalamus.  It  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  where  it  passes  into  the  nucleus  amygdalas,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  ventricle,  as  f\xr  as  the  foramen  of  Monro,  having  a  curved  course  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  ventricle.  Its  anterior  connexions  are  somewhat  obscure, 
but,  according  to  Schwalbe  and  Testut,  it  divides  anteriorly  into  two  parts,  one  of 
■which  is  continued  into  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  the  other  passes  over 
and  in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  to  become  lost  in  the  grey  matter  which 

Fig.    95.  —  Coronal  section 

TUKOUGH  THE  JJKAIN  AND 
SKULL   MADE  WHILST  FBOZKN. 

(Key  and  Ketzius.) 

c,  c,  corpus  callosum  ;  below  its 
middle  part  the  septum  lucid  urn, 
and  below  that  again  the  fornix  ; 
L  V,  lateral  ventricle  ;  th,  thala- 
mus ;  between  the  two  thalami 
the  third  ventricle  is  seen  ;  below 
the  thalamus  is  the  substantia 
innominata  ;  str,  lenticular  nu- 
cleus of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 
c,  caudate  nucleus  of  the  same  ; 
between  th  and  sir  is  the  internal 
capsule  ;  outside  str  is  the  thin 
grey  band  of  the  claustrum,  and 
outside  this  again  the  island  of 
Eeil  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  ;  n,  a,  nucleus  amygdaloe  ; 
immediately  within  this  is  the 
optic  tract  seen  in  section  ;  p, 
pituitary  body  ;  B,  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  sa,  subarachnoid 
space  ;  v,  villi  of  the  arachnoid. 

intervenes  between  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  nucleus 
caudatus  :  some  fibres  perhaps  penetrating  into  that  nucleus.  According  to  Foville, 
€ach  extremity  is  ultimately  traceable  into  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  corpora  striata  (ganglia^fjhe  cerebral  hemispheres),  situated  in  front  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  thalami,  are  two  large  ovoid  masses  of  grey  matter,  the 
greater  part  of  each  of  which  is  embedded  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere 
(extra ventricular  portion),  whilst  a  part  becomes  visible  in  the  body  and  anterior 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (intraventricular  portion).  The  corpus  striatum  derives 
its  name  from  the  streaked  appearance  it  presents,  especially  in  its  anterior  part, 
when  cut  into,  an  appearance  which  is  due  to  the  passage  through  it  of  bundles  of 
white  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  nucleus  caudatus  (inhrwerilrirular  porfion  of  the  corpus  strialum)  (fig.  82, 
Gs. ;  fig.  88,  c.slr.),  is  of  pyriform  shape,  its  larger  end  being  turned  forwards  and 
appearing  in  the  floor  and  partly  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  anterior  horn.  This 
-enlarged  anterior  extremity  projects  into  the  white  matter  of  the  frontal  lobe,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the  genu  of  the  callosum.  Its  narrow 
end  is  prolonged  backwards  and  outwards  along  the  body  of  the  ventricle  and  into 
the  roof  of  the  descending  horn,  passing  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  The 
caudate  nucleus  is  separated  from  the  thalamus  by  the  taenia  semicircularis.  Whei-e 
it  hes  in  the  lateral  ventricle  (superior  surface)  the  nucleus  caudatus  is  covered  by  a 
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layer  of  ependyma  and  over  this  by  the  ciliated  ventricular  epithelium.  The  ganglion 
is  itself  composed  of  a  reddish  grey  substance  like  that  of  the  outer  zone  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  (see  below).  On  the  deeper  side,  that  turned  towards  the  internal 
capsule,  the  nucleus  rec'ives  from  this  a  number  of  bundles  of  medullated  fibres 
which  are  traceable  from  the  ci'usta.  According  to  Wernicke  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
these  pass  on  to  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  nor  do  they  come  from  the 


Fig.  96.— View  from  behind  of  a  frontal  section  of  the  iiemisphkrks  passing  through  the 
GENU  of  thk  coupus  callosum.    (B.  a.  S.)    From  a  photograph. 

(ICC  "emi  corporis  callosi  ;  cm.,  cornu  aiiterius  of  lateral  ventricle  bounded  laterally  by  the  grey 
mass' of  the" corpus  striatum  ;  d.,  claustrum  ;  i.R.,  insula  ;  Sy.,  Sylvian  fissure  :  c-7)?..'>.,  sulcus  calloso- 
marginalis;  s./.s.,  sulcus  frontalis  superior;  s./.i.,  sulcus  precentralis ;  s.oZ/.,  sulcus  olfactorius ; 
fr.orh.,  orbital  surface  of  frontal  lobe  ;  tr.olf.,  tractus  olfactorius  in  section.  ,    ,     •  , 

The  section  passes  a  little  more  anteriorly  through  the  left  hemisphere  than  through  the  right. 

crusta  directly,  but  only  after  traversing  the  medullary  lamiuc^  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  (see  below). 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  are  multipolar,  and,  in  the  adult,  pig- 
mented. Some  are  moderately  large,  but  most  small,  belonging  to  Golgi's  second 
type,  with  short  axis-cvlinder  process  (Marcbi).  Their  nerve-processes  pass  in 
various  directions,  some 'into  the  internal  capsule.  In  addition,  peculiar  spheroidal 
cells  containing  two  or  more  nuclei  were  described  by  Henle. 

The  nucleus  lenticularis  ( cxiraventrimJar  portmi  of  the  corpus  siriaium)  is 
separated  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  from  the  intraventricular  partljy  aTlayer 


THE  CORPUS  STRIATUM.  J-*^'^ 

of  white  substance  (infernal  capsule),  but  united  with  it  in  front,  whei-e  it  is 
pierced,  as  just  stated,  by  the  fibres  jmssing  to  tlie  frontal  lobe.  The  lenticular 
nucleus  is  only  seen  in  sections  of  the  hemisphere.    Its  horizontal  section  (fip;.  99,  n.l) 


Fig.  97.— ViKW  KltOM   BEHINB  OK  A  FRONTAL  SECTION  OF  TUK  HEMISPHERTll  PASSING  THROUGH  THK 
JItDDLK  0/  THK  ANTKRIOIl  COMMISSURE.      ( E.  A.  S. )     FlOlU  11  pliutograph. 


C.C.,  corpus  callosum  ; /().,  anterior  pillai-i  of  the  fornix  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  third 
ventricle  between  them  ;  v.L,  lateral  ventricles  ;  a.c,  anterior  commissure  ;  n.c,  nucleus  caudatus ; 
ff/.p.,  globus  pallidas  and  pu.,  putamen,  of  nucleus  lenticularis ;  cA.,  between  the  nucleus  caudatus 
and  nucleus  lenticularis,  the  internal  capsule;  d.,  claustrum  ;  i.R.,  insula;  c.ni.s.,  sulcus  calloso- 
raarginalis;  s.fr.s..  sulcus  frontalis  superior;  s.jir.s.,  sulcus  precentralis  superior;  ir.olf.,  tractus 
olfactorius  passing  to  the  anterior  perforated  f-pace  and  giving  off  its  mesial,  lateral,  and  middle  roots. 

somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  biconvex  lens,  being  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  either 
end,  but  larger  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  It  is  less  extensive  than  the  caudate 
nucleus,  which  projects  beyond  it  at  either  end.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  central  lobe  of  the  hemisphere,  or  island  of  Reil, 
and  the  greatest  width  is  opposite  the  anterior  edge  of  the  optic  thalamus.    On  a 
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fcransvei-se  vertical  section  through  tlie  middle  (figs.  !)7  and  98),  this  nucleus  appears 
triangular,  haviug  a  lateral,  a  mesial  and  an  inferior  surface,  facing  respectively  the 
external  capsule,  the  inTernal  capsule,  and  the  base  "6f  the  brain.  Two  white  lines 
{mediiUoTjiJaimncii),  parallel  to  the  lateral  border,  divide  it  into  three  zones,  of 
■which  the  outer  (putameji,  Burdach,  figs.  97,  98,  pu.)  is  the  largest  and  of  a  dark 


Fig.  98. — View  pkom  behind  of  a  frontal  skction  through  the  right  hemisphere  taken  just 
BEHIND  thu  optic  ohiasjia.    (F.  A.  S. )    Froul  a  photograph. 

c.c,  corpus  callosum  ;  /o.,  body  of  fornix  ;  ///.,  third  ventricle  ;  f.Z.,  lateral  ventricle  ;  rj.c,  nucleus 
caudatus  ;  slr.m.,  stria  meduUaris  ;  th.,  thalamus  ;  c.?'.,  internal  capsule  ;  gl.j).,  globus  pallidus  ;  jm., 
putamen  ;  c.c,  external  capsule  ;  cL,  claustrum  ;  ill.,  insula  ;  n.aviyg.,  nucleus  amj'gdalas ;  /i.  anterior 
end  of  hippocampus  major  projecting  into  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  tr.,  optic  tract ; 
c/i.,  optic  chiasma  ;  ?i.oj3<.,  optic  nerve  ;  c-?n.i.,  callosomarginal  sulcus:  ii'o.s.,  Rolandic  sulcus  ;  in-p.s., 
intraparietal  sulcus;  Sy.,  Sylvian  fissure;  ^-i^^.s.,  parallel  fissure;  mi/. i.s.,  second  temporal  sulcus; 
coU.s.,  collateral  sulcus. 


reddish  colour  marked  with  fine  radiating  white  striae,  whilst  the  inner  two,  knowm 
^conjointly  as  the  glohuspallidus  (glp.),  are  yellowish  in  tint.  On  its  outer  side  is  a 
1  grey  lamina,  termed  the  clajisiriijn,  (cL),  which  is  separated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus 
by  the  stratum  of  white  substance  named  the  exterficd^^mpsule  (c.e.).  The  internal 
capsule  (continuation  of  the  crusta)  separates  it  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
from  the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus,  but  anteriorly  the  two  nuclei  of  the  corpus 
striatum  are  united  at  their  bases.    Where  it  is  widest  (fig.  97)  the  lenticular 
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nucleus  is  continuous  below  with  the  superficial  grey  matter  forming  the  anterior 
perforated  lamina,  into  which  the  base  of  the  claustrum  also  passes,  and  further 
back  it  comes  in  contact  below  with  the  nucleus  amygdalaa  (fig.  98)  ;  through 
these  structui'es  it  is  continuous  with  the  grey  cortex  of  the  hemisphere. 

All  three  zones  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  are  pervaded  by  bundles  of  white  fibres, 
but  they  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  outer  zone.  The  grey  matter  between  the  fibres 
contains  many  cells  with  yellow  pigment  in  them.  The  cslls  on  the  whole  resemble 
those  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  but  there  are  more  in  proportion  belonging  to  the  first 
type  of  Golgi  (cells  with  a  long  nerve-process).  Fibres  pass  directly  from  the 
inner  zone  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  inner  capsule  {i.e.,  into  the  peduncle  of  the 
cerebrum),  while  others  from  the  substantia  innominata  below  the  optic  thalamus, 

Fig.  99. — Horizontal  section  through  part  op 
THE  CEKEBRAL  iiEMisi'HEHE.  (B.  A.  S. ,  after  a 
prepai-ation  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock. )  Natiu-al  size. ' 

The  section  is  viewed  from  below  ;  v.l,  lateral 
ventricle,  anterior  coriui ;  g.c,  corpus  callosum ; 
s.l,  septum  lucidum  ;  «./,  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix  ;  v  3,  third  ventricle  ;  th,  thalamus  opticus  ; 
St,  stria  terrainalis  ;  c,  nucleus  caudatus,  and  n.l, 
nucleus  lenticularis  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  i.  c,  in- 
ternal capsule  ;  g,  its  angle  or  genu  ;  n.c,  tail  of  the 
nucleus  caudatus  appearing  in  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  cl,  claustrum  ;  /,  island  of 
Reil. 

curve  outwards  around  the  mesial  edge  of 
the  peduncle  and  enter  the  lower  part  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus  as  a  distinct  bundle 
(ansa  lenticularis,  p.  112)  and  passing  into 
its  medullary  laminae  are  distributed  in  the 
middle  and  outer  zones. 

Other  fibres  connect  the  caudate  with 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  others  again  pass 
from  this  nucleus  into  the  corona  radiata 
or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  and 
thence  to  the  cortex,  but  few  fibres  emerge 
from  or  enter  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  which  is  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  external  capsule. 

The  external  capsule  is  formed  of  fibres  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  lenticular  nucleus  but  are  derived  partly  from  the  anterior  commissure,  and  in 
part  fi-om  a  portion  of  the  ansa  lenticularis. 

The  claustrum  (figs.  96  to  100,  cT)  is  a  thin  lamina  of  grey  matter  which  is  smooth 
next  to  the  outer  capsule  but  ridged  and  furrowed  externally,  the  ridg'es  and  furrows 
corresponding  to  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  central  lobe,  with  the  white  substance  of 
which  the  claustrum  is  in  immediate  relation.  According  to  Meynert  the  claustrum 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  separated  part  of  the  grey  cortex  of  the  central  lobe.  In 
transverse  sections  of  the  hemisphere  the  claustrum  is  seen  to  taper  to  a  fine  thread 
superiorly  (apex)  and  to  expand  below  (base),  having  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
triangle. 

In  the  claustrum  the  cells  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  spindle-sliaped,  and 
arranged  parallel  with  the  surface,  resembling  those  which  are  met  with  in  the 

'  This  figure  shows  the  narrowed  connections  of  the  island  of  Reil  with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
(mantle).  These  narrow  connecting  parts  have  been  termed  by  Q-uldberg  isthmi  (anterior  et  posterior) 
lobi  centralis. 
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deepest  layer  of  the  grey  cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  Most  of  the  cells  contain 
yellow  pigment. 

The  internal  capsule  (Burdach)  (figs.  97  to  100,  c.i  and  i.e.)  is  a  lamellated 
tract  of  white  fibres  whicli  lies  between  the  nucleus  lenticularis  laterally  and  the 
nucleus  caudatus,  stria  terminalis,  and  optic  thalamus  mesially.  It  is  somewhat 
interrupted,  especially  in  front,  by  strands  of  grey  matter  which  unite  the  caudate 
and  lenticular  nuclei.  In  front,  behind  and  above  it  is  continuous  with  the  white 
substance  of  the  hemispheres,  its  fibres  diverging  in  a  fan-like  manner  towards  the 
cortex  {corona  radiata  of  Eeil).  Below  it  passes  directly  into  the  crusta,  of  which  it 
is  the  immediate  continuation.  In  horizontal  sections  (fig.  99)  the  internal  capsule 
shows  a  bend  (genu)  opposite  the  stria  terminalis,  the  anterior  third  forming  an  angle 
of  about  120°  with  the  posterior  two-thirds  ;  these  two  parts  are  known  as  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  segments  respectively.  In  vertical  sections  (fig.  100)  it  appears 
to'take  a  straight  course,  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  crus  cerebri  to  the 


Fig.  100. — Section  across  thk  optic 

THALAMUS  AND  CORPUS  STRIATUM 
IN    THE    REGION     OF    THE  MIDDLE 

COMMISSURE.  (E.  A.  S.,  after  a 
preparation  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock.) 
Natural  size. 

th.,  thalamus  ;  a,  e,  i,  its  anterior, 
external  and  internal  nuclei  resijectively ; 
w,  its  latticed  layer  ;  m.c,  middle  com- 
missure ;  above  and  below  it  is  tlie  cavity 
of  the  third  ventricle  ;  c.c,  corpus  callo- 
sum  ;  /,  fornix  separated  ffom  the  third 
ventricle  and  thalamus  by  the  velum 
interpositum.  In  the  middle  of  this  are 
seen  the  two  veins  of  Galen  and  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle  : 
and  at  its  edges  the  choroid  plexuses  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  ;  t.s.,  taenia  semi- 


circu]aris  ;  or.,  forward  prolongation  of  the  crusta  passing  laterally  into  the  intemal  capsule,  i.e.  ; 
s.t.r.,  subthalamic  prolongation  of  the  tegmentum,  consisting  of  (1)  the  dorsal  layer,  (2)  the  zona 
incerta,  and  (3)  the  nucleus  of  Luys  ;  s.n.,  substantia  nigi-a  ;  ii.c,  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus 
striatum  ;  n.l.,  nucleus  lenticularis  ;  e.c,  external  capsule  ;  cl.,  claustrum  ;  I,  island  of  Reil. 

corona  radiata.  It  has  been  determined  as  the  result  of  experimental  observa- 
tions in  animals,  and  from  pathological  and  clinical  observations  in  man,  that  the 
fibres  which  course  in  the  middle  third  of  the  internal  capsule  {i.e.,  which  are 
opposite  the  globus  pallidus  of  the  lenticular  nucleus)  are  connected  with  the  part 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  excitation  of  which  gives  rise  to  movements  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  (Rolandic  region  of  cortex),  whilst  those  of  the  anterior  third 
are  connected  with  the  prefrontal  region,  and  those  of  the  posterior  third  with  the 
occipito-temporal  region. 

Besides  these  fibres  which  connect  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  with  the  crusta, 
the  internal  capsule  contains  others  derived  from  various  sources,  viz.,  from  the 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  the  optic  thalamus,  and  sub-thalamic  region,  and 
also,  through  the  corpus  callosum,  from  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
(Hamilton).  The  exact  localization  within  the  internal  capsule  of  most  of  these 
fibres  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 
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EXTEHNAL  CONFORMATION  OF   THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  together  form  an  ovoid  mass,  flattened  on  its  under 
side,  and  placed  in  the  cranium  with  its  smaller  end  forwards,  its  greatest  width 
being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences.  The  hemispheres  are  separated  in  a  large 
part  of  their  extent  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  great  tongiiudinal  fissure.  On  opening 
this  fissure  by  drawing  asunder  the  two  hemispheres,  it  is  seen,  both  before  and 
behiud,  to  pass  quite  through  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  ;  but  for  10  centimeters 
in  the  middle  it  is  interrupted  at  a  depth  of  about  30  mm.  at  the  front  to  40  mm. 
at  the  back  by  a  large  transverse  mass  of  white  substance,  named  the  corpiL&jUlllQSum, 
which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together.  While  the  brain  is  within  the  skull, 
the  longitudinal  fissure  is  occupied  by  a  vertical  process  of  the  dura  mater — the  falx 
cerebri — which  dips  down  between  the  two  hemispheres,  not  quite  reaching  to  the 
corpus  callosum  in  front  but  touching  it  behind. 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere  has  an  outer,  convex  surface,  in  contact  with  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  ;  an  inner  or  mesial,  flat  surface,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
longitudinal  flssure  ;  and  an"*ir'regular  under  surface,  in  which  is  a  deep  cleft,  the 
vallecula  Sylvii.  In  front  of  this  cleft  the  under  surface  (orbital  division)  rests  in 
the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  behind  it  in  the  middle  7ossa  (temporal 
division),  and  further  back  still,  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli  (occijpital  division).  The 
surfaces  pass  into  one  another  at  the  borders,  which  are  also  three  in  number,  viz.  : 
two_ mesial  (superior  and  inferior)  and  one  lateral.  The  anterior  extremity  of  each 
hemisphere  is  known  as  the  ffmit^poh,  the'posEerior  as  the  occipital  pole. 

The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  composed  of  grey  matter,  an^s  moulded  into 
numerous  smooth  and  tortuous  eminences,  named  convoluUmis^qi  £i/ri,  which  are 
marked  off  from  each  other  by  fissures  or  sulci  of  varying  depth. 

The  convolutions  are  covered  closely  throughout  by  the  vascular  investing 
membrane,  the  pia  mater,  which  sends  processes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sulci 
between  them,  while  the  arachnoid  membrane  passes  from  one  convolution  to  another, 
without  dipping  between  them.  In  general,  the  height  of  a  convolution  e.xceeds  its 
Avidth  ;  and  its  width  at  the  surface  is  somewhat  greater  than  at  its  base.  The 
convolutions  present  considerable  variations  of  position,  direction  and  complexity  in 
the  brains  of  difi"erent  individuals,  and  even  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same  brain,  but 
they  are  usually  recognizable  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  far  easier,  however,  to 
trace  the  more  important  fissures  and  convolutions  on  the  brain  of  a  monkey,  where 
they  are  much  less  obscured  by  tortuosities  and  secondary  sulci. 

Since  the  external  grey  or  cortical  substance  is  continuous  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  being  found  alike  within  the  sulci  and  upon  the  gyn,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  far  greater  extent  of  grey  matter  is  thus  provided  for  with  a  given 
size  of  the  brain,  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  the  hemispheres  been  plain  and 
destitute  of  convolutions  ;  indeed,  it  is  calculated  that  the  extent  of  "  sunken  " 
surface  is  twice  that  of  "  exposed"  surface  (c/.  pp.  176,  177). 

The  sulci  between  the  convolutions  vary  greatly  in  depth,  being  in  some  parts 
quite  shallow,  in  others  as  much  as  25mm.  (1  inch)  or  more  deep.  The  average 
depth  is  about  10mm.  or  12mm.  Certain  well-marked  sulci  can  easily  be  recogni/ed, 
and  these  serve  as  guides  to  the  position  of  others  which  may  at  first  be  less  readily 
detected. 

It  may  be  well  in  the  first  instance  to  describe  the  six  cJiicf  ,or  "  interlobar  " 
fisjures,  so-called  because  they  arc  used  to  mark  the  hemisphere  off  into  lobes  .-  the 
lobes  themselves,  with  the  convolutions  and  fissures  which  are  included  within 
them,  can  then  conveniently  be  taken  in  order. 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 
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Fig.  101. — View,  prom  tub  side  and  slio.hti.y  krom  ahove  and  iieiiind,  of, the  right  hemisphehk 

OV  A  SIMPLY  CONVOLUTED   EUROPEAN   BRAIN.      (E.  A.  S. ) 

Fig.  102.  — Mesial  aspect  op  the  lei't  hemisphere  op  a  simply  convoluted  European  brain. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

Fig.  103.— Undkr  surface  op  a  simply  convoluted  European  brain.    (E.  A.  S.) 

The  above  are  depicted  nearly  of  tlie  natural  size.  They  have  been  drawn  from  photographs,  and  are 
all  tiikeu  from  different  specimens. 

The  sulci  are  marked  with  small  italic  letters  :  the  gyri  with  italic  capitals.  The  corresponding 
parts  are  marked  similarly  in  the  three  figures 

Fig.  101. — Sulci — Jfo.,  Rolandic  or  central;  g,  its  superior  genu  ;  Sy.  a,  anterior  limb  of  Sylvian 
(x,  ascending  part,  ?/,  horizoutiil  part) ;  Sy.  j},  posterior  limb  of  Sylvian  ;  Sy.  j).  aso.,  ascending  ramus 
of  posterior  limb  ;  /,,  superior  frontal  ;  f^,  inferior  frontal  ;  f^,  middle  frontal  ;  f^,  paramesial  frontal  ; 
d,  diagonal,  placed  in  this  instance  rather  low  down,  and  communicating  with  the  Sylvian;  p. v.  inf, 
inferior  precentral ;  p.  r.  i.  ant.,  its  anterior  ramus ;  j). o.  Kwp. ,  su perior  precentral ;  2>-  ''• ,  mesial  precentral ; 
J). a.  tr.,  transverse  precentral  ;  rtu.  tr.,  transverse  retro-central ;  i.-p.  inf,  intra-parietal,  pars  inferior 
(inferior  postcentral) ;  l.-j).  mp.,  intraparietal,  pars  superior  (superior  postcentral);  i.-p.  post.  s.  hor., 
iiitniparietal,  pars  posterior  sen  horizontalis ;  i.2J.  jyixt.,  intraparietal,  pars  posterior  (p.aroccipital  of 
Wilder);  i.-p.  pr.  asc,  an  ascending  branch  of  the  intraparietal;  p.-o.,  parieto-occipital ;  ooe.  ant., 
anterior  occipital  ;  ncc,  lat.,  lateral  occipital ;  calc,  posterior  end  of  calcarine  ;  i^,  finst  temporal  or 
parallel  ;  one,  its  posterior  ascending  extremity,  detached  ;  t„,  second  temporal  ;  t^  asc,  its 
posterior  ascending  extremity  joined  to  and  apparently  continuous  with  the  first  temporal. 

Gyri — -Z'\,  F„,  F^,  first,  second  and  third  (superior,  middle,  and  inferior)  frontal;  a,  posterior  part 
of  thii-d  frontal :  h,  middle  part  (pars  triangularis) ;  o,  orbital  part  ;  A.F.,  ascending  frontal  ;  A. P., 
ascending  parietal ;  T^,  T^,  T^,  first,  second,  and  third  temporal. 

Fig.  102.— Sulci — Ro.,  upper  end  of  Rolandic  ;  p. cm.,  mesial  precentral ;  /j,  mesial  frontal  : 
r.m.,  calloso-marginal ;  pj:  I.,  prelimbic  (anterior  end  of  calloso-marginal) ;  pi:  I.  asc,  an  ascending 
branch  of  the  prelimbic  ;  paracentf.,  paracentral  (posterior  end  of  calloso-marginal)  ;  p.l.,  postlimbic  ; 
rii.  rostral ;  ri>.  inf.,  inferior  rostral ;  p.-o.,  parieto-occipital ;  calo.  ant.,  stem  of  calcarine ;  oalo.  post.. 
posterior  part  of  calcarine  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  places  where  annectent  gyri  occur  in  calcarine  and  parieto-occipital 
fissures;  t^,  third  temporal;  coll.,  collateral  or  fourth  temporal;  h  (placed  on  the  fascia  dentata)  has 
the  hippocampal  fissure  just  below  it. 

Gyri — F^,  marginal  part  of  first  frontal;  C,  callosal  (gyrus  fornicatus) ;  H,  hippocampal;  unc, 
its  uncus;  h,  dentate;  T ^,  fourth  temporal  (fusiform  lobule);  T^,  fifth  temporal  or  infracalcarino 
(lingual  lobule). 

c.c,  corpus  callosum  ;  spl.,  its  splenium  ;  g,  its  genu  ;  r,  its  rostrum  ;  fo,  fornix  ;  Ji.,  fimbria. 

Fig.  103. — Sulci — nrh.,  orbital  (sagittal  rami);  n.tr.,  transverse  orbital ;  olj.,  olfactory;  t^,  t^,  t^, 
first,  second,  and  third  temporal ;  coll.,  collateral  (fourth  temporal)  ;  calc,  calcarine. 

Qtyx\—Ii,  gyrus  rectus  ;  T^,  T^,  T^,  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  temporal  ;  R,  hippocampal ; 
s.r.a.,  substantia  reticularis  alba  ;  unc,  uncus. 

cTi,  chiasma ;  .i.p.a.,  substantia  perforata  antica  ;  t.c,  tuber  cinereum  ;  7)i,  corpora  mamillaria, 
accidentally  separated  from  one  another  in  the  preparation  ;  or,  crusta  ;  tm,  tegmentum;  sjjl.,  splenium 
of  callosum. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius. — The  most  distinct  fissure  in  the  adult  brain,  and  also  the 
first  one  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  is  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  This  deep  and  conspicuous  fissure  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  opening 
ouras"tlie  vallecula  Sylvii  (Broca)  on  to  the  anterior  perforated  space.  From  this 
origin  the  fissure  jDasses' transversely  outwards  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  it  presently  gives  off  a  short  horizontal  branch  (about  2  centimeters  long), 
and  a  rather  longer  ascending  branch  (about  3  centimeters),  the  fissure  being  then 
continued  nearly  horizontally  as'the  ^os/eribr  limb  for  a  considerable  distance  (8  or  9 
centimeters)  obliquely  backwards  and  i^pwaixTs  in  the  direction  of  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  having  a  slightly  curved  course.  It  ends  at  about  the  junction  of 
the  middle  and  posterior  thirds  of  the  lateral  surface  (midway  from  superior  to 
lateral  border),  usually  by  bifurcating,  one  branch  passing  obliquely  upwards,  the 
other  backwards  and  somewhat  downwards.  If  the  lips  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  are 
separated,  the  island  of  Eeil  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulcus.  In  section  this 
fissure,  together  with  the  limiting  sulcus  of  the  island,  forms  a  T-sIiaped  figure  (fig.  05). 
Its  bounding  convolutions  are  folded  over  the  island  of  Reil,  and  the  upper  bounding 
convolutions  which  belong  partly  to  the  parifital,  partly  to  the  frontal  lobe,  form  the 
operculum  of  Burdarb. 
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The  anterior  horizontal  and  anterior  ascending  limbs  of  the  fissure  subdivide  this  operculum 
into  three  unequal  parts,  an  upper  or  fronto.jm,rh'.tal  (pars  fronto-parietahs)  a  i^ddle  or 
frontal  (pars  t -iangularis,  '"cap"  of  Brocaranfl-a  lower  or  Mai  (pars  orbitalis)  fig.  101, 
J  ojuai  ^p^^^  ^i^g^e^re  now  often  spokea  of  as  opercula.  The  convolution  bounding  the 
sVlvian  fissure  below  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  ^.w^.^rai"  operculum,  so  that  four  opercula  are 
thus  enumerated  They  are  formed  in  the  embryo  by  the  manner  m  which  the  mantle  comes 
to  overlap  the  central  lobe.  The  temporal  and  f  ronto-parietal  appear  first  above  and  below  the 
qvlvinn  fossa  of  the  embryo  :  the  frontal  and  orbital  develope  much  later.  The  meeting  of 
S  fo"  opeTcl  deters       the  formation  of  the  three  limbs  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  (fi|  104). 

The  Sylvian  fissure  is  usually  longer  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemisphere  ;  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  greater  development  of  the  frontal  operculum  on  the  left  side  (fig.  106) 
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Fig.  104.— Diagrams  illustnattng  the  manner  in  which  the  insular  region  is  covkbed  in  by 

'J  UK  VARIOUS  OPERCULA.    (Cunningham,  i 

The  part  printed  black  represents  uncovered  part  of  the  Sylvian  fossa  of  the  embryo,  the  unshaded 

Tjortions  represent  the  different  opercula.  ,  . 

portions  ^^V^^  .^^^^^^  operculum  ;  T.,  temporal  operculum  ;  F.,  frontal  operculum  (pars  triangularis 
of  third 'frontal  gyrus) ;  0,  orbital  operculum  ;  p.h.,  posterior  limb  of  fissure  ;  a.a.,  autenor  ascending 
hmb :  a.li.,  anterior  horizontal  limb.  ,i  •    tt  -h.^ 

In  I,  the  fronto-parietal  and  temporal  opercula  are  beginning  to  grow  over  the  fossa ,  m  11  the 
formation  of  all  four  opercula  is  advanced,  the  pars  triangularis  being  well  marked  and  the  anterior 
limb  D-shaped.  In  III,  the  pars  triangularis  is  only  slightly  developea,  and  the  anterior  hmb  is  a  Y  , 
in  IV  the  pars  triangularis  is  absent  and  the  anterior  limb  is  simple  (I-form). 

(localisation  of  speech  centre,  Broca).  The  horizontal  and  ascending  limbs  of  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  often  arise  from  a  common  stem  (Y-condition  fig^  101  and  fig. 
106,  right  side),  the  pars  triangalaris  being  then  less  developed  than  usual  This  pait  may 
even  not  form  a  distinct  opercular  projection,  in  which  case  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian 

fissure  is  undivided  (I-condition).  -       x-l        ■    c         rv  f^,rr,\ 

The  anterior  and  ascending  limbs  arose  by  a  common  stem  from  the  mam  fissure  (Y  form) 
in  32  n  c  of  the  hemispheres  examined  by  Cunningham  ;  independently  (V  and  U  foi-m)  m 
37-5  p  c  ■  and  as  a  single  limb  (I  form)  in  30  p.  c.    There  are  sometimes  two  secondary 
extensions  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  on  to  the  orbital  lobe  (orbital  limbs),  but  these  are  less  deep 
and  have  not  the  same  morphological  importance  as  the  others. 

The  posterior  limb  about  corresponds  in  the  adult  to  the  level  of  the  squamous  sutare  but 
in  children  younger  than  fifteen  years  it  is  rather  above  this  level.    The  angle  which  tiie 
direction  of  the  posterior  limb  forms  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  ^"P^^-"''^.^"^'^^^^ 
hemisphere  (Sylvia_n  .jvpgle),  varies  considerably,  but  is  more  acute  on  the  whole  in  the  child 

than  in  the  adult  (Cunningham).  „  ,  .     ^         ■  •     ,      ^  (!„;„^^„^ 

In  the  brain  of  some  monkeys,  the  posterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  joins  (superfimally) 
the  parallel  fissure,  which  it  gradually  approaches,  and  the  two  are  continued  as  aji  apparently 
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conjoined  fissure  almost  as  far  as  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere ;  this  conjunction  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  human  subject. 

Fissure  of  Rolando. — The  fissure  of  Rolando,'^  or  central ,  sulcus  (Huschke) 
(fig.  101,  Ro.  ;  and  figs.  105, 107  (monkey)  ),  ex teiVcIs  across  the  lateral  convex  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  intorrapting  the  general  longitudinal  course  of  the  gyri  and  sulci. 
The  parallel  convolutions  which  bound  it  are  named  respectively  the  ascending 
frontal  and  ascendincf  parietal  convolution  or  the  cejitral  gijri.  It  begins  above,  near 
the  vertex  or  highest  point  of  the  hemisphere,  somewhat  behind  the  middle  of 
the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  end  near 
the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  posterior  limb  of  which  it  sometimes  (but 
rarely)  joins.  The  junction  is  effected  by  the  medium  of  a  small  sulcus,  precentral 
transverse  sulcus  (fig^.  101,  106,^.  c.  tr.),  the  inferior  transverse  sulcus  of  Eberstaller, 
which  is  usually  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Rolandic  fissure  by  an  annectent 
gyrus  joining  the  two  central  convolutions.  The  Rolandic  fissure  usually  reaches 
the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere,  but  sometimes  stops  short  of  that  line  ;  it 
often  exhibits  a  hook-like  backward  inclination  at  this  extremity.  As  just  mentioned, 
it  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  but  not  in  a  perfectly  straight  course, 
for  it  has  certain  well-marked  curves.  At  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle 
thirds  it  is  generally  curved  with  the  concavity  forwards  ;  just  below  its  middle 
third  it  has  a  second  bend  with  the  concavity  backwards,  while  in  the  lowest  part  its 
direction  is  nearly  vertical,  with,  a  tendency  of  the  lowermost  end  to  curve  backwards. 
The  upper  curve  sometimes  forms  a  very  distinct  bend  (superior_gMiu,  fig.  IQl,  g), 
representing  a  deep  bay  which  is  here  found  in  the  brain  of  the  anthropoid  apes  (fig. 
105).  The  middle  part  of  the  fissure  is  then  nearly  horizontal.  It  is  very  rarely 
interrupted  in  its  course,  although  on  separating  its  lips  it  may  often  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  appearance  of  an  annectent  gyrus  about  the  level  of  the 
superior  genu,  and  it  is  here  that  the  interruption  is  liable  to  occur.  The  fissure 
of  Eolando  appears  early  (end  of  fifth  month),  being  laid  down  in  two  parts,  an 
upper  shorter,  and  a  lower  longer  portion  (Cunningham).  In  this  double  mode  of 
origin  it  resembles  the  precentral  and  postcentral  sulci. 

The  acute  angle  which  the  slope  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  forms  with  the  superior  border 
of  the  hemisphere  is  known  as  the  Rolandic  angle.  According  to  Cunningham  it  averages 
71'7°.  The  two  Rolandic  fissures  form  therefore  when  looked  at  from  above,  a  wide  V,  open 
forwards  and  forming  an  angle  of  143°.  The  length  of  the  fissure  is  about  |ths  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  hemisphere.  It  js^relatively  longer  and  more  curved  in  the  anthropoid  apes  than 
in  man. 

This  fissure  has  once  been  found  duplicated,  the  two  fissures  replacing  it  being  separated 
by  a  gyrus  (g.  Rolandicus)  along  their  whole  length  (Giacomini).  The  condition  was  present 
in  both  hemispheres  of  the  same  brain. 

Parieto-occipital  fissure. — The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  best  marked  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  appears  as  a  deep  cleft  (fig.  102,  p.-o.), 
extending  downwards  and  a  little  forwards  from  the  margin  of  this  surface  to  near 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  where  it  usually  joins  the  calcariue 
fi.^we,  the  two  together  forming  a  Y  which  encloses  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the 
occipital  lobe  (cuneus).  On  the  convex  surface  the  fissure  is  continued  transversely 
outwards  for  a  variable  distance,  generally  only  a  few  millimeters  {exterml  part,  of 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure  (fig.  101,  p.-o.)  ).  This  fissure  is  here  taken  as  the  division 
between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  The  size  of  its  external  portion  depends 
(inversely)  on  the  size  of  the  annectent  gyrus  which  curves  round  its  outer  extremity 
and  connects  the  parietal  with  the  occipital  lobe.  In  Quadrumana  (figs.  105, 107)  the 
external  portion  of  this  fissure  is  concealed  within  a  deep  transverse  cleft  (Affens^lte) 

'  Although  thus  named  by  Leuret  (Anatomie  comparee  dii  systcme  nerveux,  1839),  from  attention 
having  been  directed  to  it  by  llolando  a  few  years  previously,  this  fissure  was  noticed  and  figured  by  Viog- 
d'Azyr  (Traits  d'anatomie  et  de  physiologio,  1796). 
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which  intervenes  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  the  cleft  tending  obliquely 
backwards,  so  that  tlie  occipital  edge  somewhat  overlaps  the  parietal  {occipital 
operculum).  This  "  Affenspalte  "  is  not  represented  in  the  adult  human  brain,  but  it 
is  apparently  represented  by  a  temporary  fissure  which  is  seen  in  the  foetus  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months  {external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Bischoff).*  The  parieto- 
occipital fissure  appearc!  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  on  the  mesial  surface.  It  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  lambda  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  88),  or  a  little  in  front  of  the 
level  of  that  spot  :  more  so  in  tlie  child  than  in  the  adult  (Cunningham). 

The  qalcarine  fissure  (Huxley). — This  is  seen  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  (fig.  102).    It  is  a  deep  fissure,  extending  from  near  the  posterior 


.pajr.  oc.^. 


Oc.L,. 


Fig.105. — Brain  of  Chimpanzee. 
(From  Grratiolet.) 

Fr.  L. ,  frontal  lobe  ;  Par.  L. , 
parietal  lobe  ;  Oc.L.,  occipital 
lobe  ;  Temp.  Sph.  L.,  temporo- 
spbenoidal  lobe  ;  Sylv.  /.,  fissure 
of  Sylvius  ;  f.Sy.a.,  f.Sy.  p.,  its 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs ; 
/.  Bol. ,  fissure  of  Eolando ; 
tr.  fr.  f. ,  transverse  frontal  (pre- 
central)  fissure  ;  int.  par.  f.,  in- 
tra parietal  fissure  ;  par.  oc.  /., 
parieto-occipital  fissure. 


extremity  of  the  brain, 
where  it  usually  begins  in 

a  T-shaped  fork,  in  a  course  curved  at  first  upwards  and  then  downwards,  and 
ending  below  the  splenium  of  tiie  corpus  callosum.  The  forked  posterior  extremity 
near  the  occipital  lobe  is  sometimes  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fissure,  and  appears 
as  an  independent  sulcus  {sulcus  extremus  of  Schwalbe).  In  many  Quadrumana  the 
anterior  extremity  appears  to  be  continued  into  the  hippocampal  fissure,  but  this  is 
usually  superficial  only,  and  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  human  brain. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  calcarine  fissure  is  by  far  the  deepest  part,  and  it  is  this  part 
which  indents  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  forms  the  calcar  avis.  A  shoi-t 
distance  from  its  anterior  extremity  the  calcarine  receives  the  internal  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  although  in  the  depth  of  the  latter  fissure  there  is  usually  a  small  gyi-us,  passing:  from 
the  apex  of  the  cuneus  to  the  isthmus  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  (opposite  1,  fig.  102)  {cvneo- 
limhic  aimectent  (jyrns).  This  sometimes  comes  to  the  surface  and  shuts  off  the_  continuity 
of  the  two  fissures,  which  otherwise  form  a  Y-shaped  figure,  the  stem  of  the  1  being  termed 
by  the  anterior  part  of  the  calcarine,  the  limbs  by  the  parieto-occipital  and  posterior  part  of 
the  calcarine  respectively.  This  posterior  part  of  the  calcarine  is  developed  independently  of 
the  stem,  which  is  a  direct  representative  of  one  of  the  total  fissures  of  the  foetal  hemisphere, 
while  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcarine  {posterior  calcarine  of  Cunningham)  is  formed  much 
later  by  two  depressions,  which  ultimately  run  together  and  into  the  true  calcarine.  ihe 
orio-inal  independence  of  these  parts  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  two  annectent  gyri 
(antrrioT  and  posterior  cwmo-^ngual)  concealed  within  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcarme  : 
one  afits  junction  with  the  stem  of  the  Y,  and  the  other  near  the  hinder  end.  The  places  of 
these  annectent  gyri  are  indicated  by  2  and  3  in  fig.  102. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  frequently  interrupted  in  its  depth  by  two  annectent  gyri. 
One  of  these  is  the  cuneo-limbic  annectent  gyrus  already  mentioned  (fig.  102,  1),  the  other, 
placed  higher,  may  be  termed  the  cvneo-quaclrate  annectent  (fig.  102,  at  \). 

The  parieto-occipital  is  preceded  in  the"  foetus  by  a  fissure  occupying  about  the  same  situa- 
tion, but  this  usually  disappears  before  the  permanent  fissure  makes  its  appearance. 

The  collateral  fissure  (Huxley).— This  is  seen  on  the  inferior  surface,  where 
it  lies  below  and  parallel  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  calcarine  (figs.  102,  103,  coll.\ 
It  extends  forwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe,  but  does  not  reach  the 

I  According  to  some  authorities,  the  anterior  occipital  sulcus  of  the  adult  brain  (see  p.  152)  repre- 
sents the  Affenspalte  of  Quadrumana. 
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extremity  of  the  lobe.  The  middle  part  of  this  fissure,  which  mainly  causes  the 
projection  of  the  collateral  eminence  in  the  lateral  ventricle  (see  p.  125),  is  formed 
independently  of  the  two  extremities. 

The  calloso-marginal  fissure  (Huxley)  is  an  extensive  fissure  of  the  mesial 
surface,  which  begins  below  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum  close  to  the  anterior 
perforated  space,  and  sweeping  round  the  genu  of  the  callosum  runs  parallel  to  that 
body,  separated  from  it  by  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  as  far  as  a  little  behind  the  middle 
of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  turns  obliquely  upwards,  and  ends  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  hemisphere  a  short  distance  behind  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  (fig.  102).  Both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  parts  of  this  fissure  are  deve- 
loped independently  of  and  are  often  permanently  distinct  from  the  middle  part. 
The  anterior  part  or  prdim3mL£.ssure  (fig.  102,  jwr.-Z.)  sweeps  round  the  genu  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  when  distinct  ft'om  the  middle  part  passes  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  In  any  case  it  usually  sends  a  well- 
marked  ascending  branch  towards  the  margin  (fig.  102,  pr.-l.  asc).  The  posterior 
part  of  the  calloso-marginal  {paracenttQlfissure  of  Wilder,  fig.  102)  hooks  round  the 
inflected  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  is  curved  round  the  paracentral  lobule, 
which  it  bounds  behind,  below,  and  in  front :  the  last  by  an  ascending  ramus,  which 
comes  oflf^t  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  middle  part  of  the  calloso- 
marginal  fissure. 

The  six  fissures  whicli  have  been  described  are  used  by  anatomists  to  map  out  tlie  surface 
of  the  brain  into  regions  to  which  the  name  of  "  lobes  "  has,  not  very  appropriately,  been 
applied.  In  all,  seven  lobes  are  enumerated,  viz.,  the  frontal,  parietal,  occijrital,  temporal, 
and  limbic,  the  island  of  Reil,  ox  central  lobe,  and  the  olfactory  hull?  and  tract,  w  olfactory 
lobe.  It  must,  however,  be  imderstood  that  these  so-called  lobes  have  by  no  means  an  equal 
morphological  value,  nor  do  they  coiTespond  precisely  with  the  functional  differentiations 
of  the  hemisphere  which  can  be  made  out  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  and 
clinical  and  pathological  observations  in  man.^  The  distinction  is  further  artificial  because 
the  so-called  lobes  are  In  many  places  not  marked  oflE  from  one  another  otherwise  than  by 
imaginary  lines.  Nevertheless  it  is  found  convenient  for  piu-poses  of  anatomical  description 
to  consider  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  thus  constituted,  and  they  will  accordingly  be  here 
described  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  above  enumerated. 

THE  FROITTAIj  LOBE. — The  fissure  of  Rolando,  passing  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  upper  margin  of  the  brain  towards  the  Sylvian  fissure,  marks  off  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hemisphere — constituting  in  man  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole — 
as  the  frontal  lobe.  This  term,  however,  includes  not  only  the  part  of  the  external 
surface  which  is  thus  marked  off,  but  the  corresponding  adjacent  part  (marginal  con- 
volution) of  the  mesial  surface,  as  far  as  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  and  also  the 
under  or  orbital  surface  of  this  anterior  part  of  the  brain.  In  the  description  of  the 
fissures  and  convolutions  within  the  lobe,  these  three  surfaces  will  be  separately 
considered. 

Sulci  and  Gtri  of  the  External  Surface. — The  precentral  sulcus 
{pre-Rolandic  sulcus  of  Broca)  (fig.  101, p.c.mf., p.c.sup.  andip.c.m.)  has  a  direction 
parallel  with  that  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  ascending  frontal  gyrus.  It  is  sometimes  complete,  but  more  usually  is 
subdivided  into  two  or  three  separate  portions  by  annectent  gyri,  which  connect 
the  ascending  frontal  with  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  respectively  ;  a  third 
annectent  gyrus  passes  below  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure,  and  unites  the  ascending 
frontal  with  the  third  frontal.  The  uppermost  portion  {sidcvsjpxmntrqlis  mesialis, 
fig.  101,  p.c.m.)  cuts  the  upper  border  of  the  hemisphere,  and  appears 'on  the 
mesial  surface  (fig.  102,  p.c.m.')  often  as  a  well-marked  vertical  fissure,  which 

'  Certain  of  them  it  is  true,  such  as  the  olfactory  and  the  occipital  lobe  and  to  a  less  marked  decree 
the  temporal  lobe,  appear  to  have  a  looalized  association  with  the  functions  of  certain  special  sense 
organs. 
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occasionally  runs  into  the  calloso-marginal,  to  Avhich  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  belonging  (Schwalbe  The  next  portion  {sulcus  precmiraU  sufe^-ior)  is  very 
often  continued  forwards  into  the  first  frontal  sulcus  (/„  fig.  101).  Its  middle  part  is 
opposite  the  upper  genu  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  The  inferior  portion  {sulcus 
^ecentralis  mf^ior)  is  by  far  the  best  marked.  It  separates  the  ascending  frontal 
froifl  th^  thfrd-frontal  gyrus,  and  usually  gives  off  a;  Nvell-marked  branch  anteriorly 
into  the  middle  frontal  gyrus  (which  may,  as  in  fig.  101,  p.c  i.ant.,^  be  the  main 
continuation  of  the  fissure).  After  giving  off  this  branch  the  fissure  is  usually  pro- 
lono-ed  upwards  for  some  distance,  but  this  is  not  shown  in  the  brain  figured,  where 
the^superior  precentral  extends  unusually  low  down.  The  inferior  precentral  sulcus  is 
often  ioined  to  the  Sylvian  fissure,  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  sulcus  precentralis  transversus  (seep.  143),  or  of  the  sulcus  diagonalis  (see 
D  148)  but  there  is  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  an  annectent  gyrus  concealed  in 
the  depth  of  the  fissure  even  in  these  cases.  The  inferior  frontal  sulcus  sometimes 
appeare  to  spring  from  the  inferior  precentral,  either  near  its  middle,  or,  as  m  the 
brain  figured  from  its  anterior  branch,  but  the  two  are  probably  more  frequently 
separated  by  an  annectent  gyrus  which  here  joins  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal  gyri. 

Two  well-marked  sagittal  sulci  {superior  and  inferior  frontal)  course  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  oTlTie  precentral  fissure  ;  they  subdivide 
this  part  of  the  lobe  into  three  sagittal  gyri,  superior,  middle  and  mfenor.  Besides 
these  constant  sulci,  there  are  certain  others  which  ai'e  less  constant  in  their 
occurrence,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed  as  connected  fissures,  viz., 
one  running  along  the  middle  of  the  superior  frontal  gyrus,  which  we  will  term  from 
its  position  near  the  upper  border,  t\i%  paramesial  sulcus  (fig.  101, 74),  (s.  mesialis  ot 
Cunningham),  and  one  running  along  the  cenbfe'of  the  middle  frontal  gyrus  {sukm 
frontalts  medius  of  Eberstaller),  (fig.  101,/3).  Both  of  these  are  not  only  inconstant 
in  their"occurrence,  but  when  present  are  frequently  interrupted,  and  then  appear  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  separate  parts,  which  are  often  united  here  and  there  with  the 

other  frontal  sulci.  „    ,         ^     •  e 

The  midfrontal  sulcus  (s.  frontalis,  jnedius)  usually  bifurcates  m  front  and 
becomes  transverse  (s.  ira7isversus  anterior,  frcnto-marginal  sulcus  of  Wernicke). 

The  superior  frontal  sulcus  (/J  is  developed  after  the  inferior,  and  along  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  precentral,  with  which  it  is  usually  in  direct  continuity.  This 
sulcus  is  often  interrupted  by  superficial  annectent  gyri  passmg  obliquely  from  before 
backwards  from  the  first  to  the  second  frontal  convolution.  Anteriorly,  the  superior 
frontal  often  passes  into  the  mid-frontal  sulcus  (Cunningham).  This  is  the  case  in 
the  brain  figured  (fig.  101).  Posteriorly,  its  line  may  be  continued  by  a  branch 
from  the  superior  precentral  sulcus  passing  across  the  ascendmg  frontal  gyrus.  Ihis 
was  also  the  case  in  the  brain  here  figured.  ^  „  •AA^^  fi,. 

The  inferior  frontal  sulcus  (/,)  usually  curves  forwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
inferior  precentral  sulcus  towards  the  frontal  pole  of  the  hemisphere.  Several  small 
secondary  furrows  pass  from  it  above  and  below,  and  it  is  sometimes  subdivided  by 
superficial  annectent  gyri  into  three  portions  Anteriorly  it  nrcates  foi-ming  a 
transverse  piece,  which  may  develop  separately.  At  the  apex  of  the  lobe,  in  fion 
of  and  sometimes  forming  part  of  this  fissure,  are  one  or  two  transvei-se  sulci 
formino-  the  sulcus  radiatus  and  lateral  fr onto -nmi-gmal  sulcus  of  Eberstaller._ 

Gyri -Four '^^olutions  are  desctlBaf^JFraTs  surface,  three  of  which  run 
antero-posteriorly,  while  the  fourth  takes  a  direction  obliquely  across  the  brain,  and 
parallel  with  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  The  three  antero-posterior  com^o/^jtions  ^ 
termed  respectively  the  ^^{Z'enoj^mi^^^fo^and  inferwr,  ox  first,  second,  and  tlmdfontal 

1  Schwalbe  has  termed  it  the  "sulcus  paracentralis  "  but  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
fissure  to  which  that  name  has  been  given  by  Wilder  (p.  145). 
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gyri.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  upper  and  lower  longitudinal 
frontal  sulci,  and  from  the  fourth  or  ascending  frontal  gyrus  by  the  precentral 
sulcus,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Eolando. 

The  first  frontal  gyrus  {Fi),  which  is  much  the  longest,  runs  parallel  with  the 
upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere,  over  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  marginal  con- 
volution of  the  mesial  surface,  the  two,  in  fact,  really  forming  a  single  convolution  to 
which  the  name  first  frontal  is  frequently  applied.  This  convolution  reaches  the  frontal 
pole  of  the  hemisphere  in  front ;  behind  it  is  partly  continued  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  precentral  'or  ascending  frontal  gyrus,  partly  separated  from  that  gyrus  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  precentral  sulcus  ;  below  it  is  marked  off  from  the  middle  frontal 
by  the  irregular  and  somewhat  interrupted  superior  frontal  sulcus.  It  is  sometimes 
subdivided  by  a  longitudinally  coursing  sulcus  (paramesial,  s.  frontalis  mesialis  of 
Cunningham)  into  two  parts,  but  less  often  than  the  second  gyrus.  This  subdivision 
is  rarely  found  in  the  brain  of  the  negro. 

The  second  frontal  gyrus  {F.,)  runs  below  and  parallel  to  the  first.  It  is 
separated  from  the  precentral  by  the  precentral  sulcus,  the  course  of  which  is, 
however,  here  usually  interrupted  by  a  well-marked  uunectent  gyrus.  The  inferior 
frontal  sulcus  separates  it  from  the  third  gyrus.  It  is  also  often  subdivided  by  a 
longitudinally  coursing  sulcus  (midfimital^  sulcus)  into  two  parts,  an  upper  or  lower, 
which  are  sometimes  described  as  distinct  convolutions. 

The  third  frontal  gyrus  {F3),  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  curved  around  both 
the  anterior  and  the  ascending  limbs  of  the  Sylvian  fissui'e,  which  deeply  indent  the 


Left  side.  Right  side. 


Fig.  106. — Views  of  thr  third  frontal  gyrus  of  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the  same 

BRAIN.      NATURAL  SIZE.      FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS.      (E.  A.  S. ) 


/j,  inferior  frontal  sulcus  ;  f;.^.  inf.,  lower  end  of  inferior  precentral,  very  short,  and  not  lettered 
on  the  left  side,  and  continuous  on  the  right  side  with,  d,  diagonal  sulcus  (on  the  left  side  d  joins  J\)  ; 
p.e.  tr,  transverse  precentral  ;  Sij.a,  anterior  limb  of  Sylvian  fissure  ;  x,  ramus  ascendens,  y,  ramus 
horizontalis  ;  a,  posterior  part  of  third  froutaL  (divided  by  the  diagonal  sulcus  into  two  parts,  viz.,  pars 
tasilaris  behind,  and  pars  ascendens  in  front) ;  b,  middle  part  of  third  frontal  or  pars  triangularis, 
partly  subdivided  on  the  left  side  by  secondary  sulci ;  c,  orbital  part  of  third  frontal. 

gyrus,  and  subdivide  it  into  three  parts,  anterior  (pars  orbitalis),  middle  (^w:^  trian- 
gularis),  and  posterior  (pars  basilaris).  It  is  more  dev'eTopSS  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  than  on  the  right— colTespondingly  with  the  localization  of  the  speech-centre 
on  the  left  side  (Broca).  This  increased  development  chiefly  affects  the  triangular 
middle  part  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  ascending  limbs  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  ("  of  Broca).  When  well  developed,  the  triangular  part  entirely  separates 
these  two  limits  tfig^  106,  left  side),  when  less  marked,  they  are  confluent  below  (fig. 
106,  right  side);  if  the  triangular  part  is  absent  they  are  entirely  confluent  (see  also 
fig.  104  and  p.  142).    This  inferior  frontal  gyrus  is  connected  at  its  lower  and 
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posterior  end  by  an  annectenfc  gyrus  with  the  lower  end  of  the  precentral,  while  at 
its  anterior  end  it  passes  round  to  tlie  orbital  surface  of  the  lobe. 

This  gyrus  is  usually  regarded  as  being  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  inferior 
precentral  sulcus,  but  it  is,  for  many  reasons,  more  convenient  to  regard  the  trans- 
verse precentral  as  the  posterior  limit. 

It  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  sulcus  concentric  with  the  inferior 

*'°^Se  mrTbasSiris  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  (anterior  and  posterior  divisions)  by  an 
oblique  ZL,  the  snlcus.,amP^um.  of  Eberstaller  (figs  101106^  _  This  is  usually  distinct, 
but  sometimes  joins  theTnfedor  precentral  (fig.  106,  right  side),  the  inferior  frontal  (fig.  106, 
St  sTe)  ^r  even  the  Sylvian  fissm-e.  The  last  is  the  case  in  fig.  101.  The  pars  triangularis 
is  also  often  scored  by  secondary  sulci  (figs.  101,  106).  .    ,      ,  a-  ^ 

According  to  most  modern  authorities  the  third  frontal  gyrus  is  almost  or  quite  rudimentary 
in  all  primates  . excepting  man.  Cunningham  points  out,  however,  that  although  it  is  true 
Sat  the  opercular  part  of  this  convolution  is  not  present  m  the  apes  the  same  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  non-opercular  part,  and  he  believes  that  the  inferior  frontal  sulcus,  which  is 

^ig.  107. —  Brain  of  Ma- 
CAOQUE  MoKKEV.  Natural 
size.    (E.  A.  S.) 

Sulci.  —  A.-1]),  "Affen- 
f^alte;"  i.-j),  intraparietal ; 
i.-p.s  siiperior  part  of  iiitra- 
parietal  ;  -ffi".,  Rolandic  ; 
Sy.  IK  Sylvian,  posterior  limb  ; 
/j,  superior  frontal ;  7".,  sul- 
cus rectus  (inferior  frontal) ; 
I),  c.  i,  precenual  inferior  ; 
■p.c.'i.a.,  its  anterior  ramus; 
p.c.  tr.,  transverse  precen- 
tral ;  i J,  parallel. 

regarded  by  most  authorities  as  not  represented  in  the  apes,  is,  in  fact,  represented  in  them  by  the 
well-marked  sagittal  furrow  {suleusj-ectus  quadmmajioruin,  fig.  107,  .?.?■.)  which  runs  forwards 
from  near  the  angle  of  the  inferior  pTSSenmi'sulcus  to  the  apex  of  the  hemisphere.  This  view, 
which  was  that  taken  by  Gratiolet  (Memoire  sur  les  plis  cerebraux  de  I'homme  et  des  primates, 
18.54)  gives  a  well-developed  third  frontal  gyrus  to  the  ape  brain,  whereas  if  the  sulcus  m 
question  be  regarded  as  the  superior  frontal  (Schwalbe,  Mingazzini),  or  as  the  sulcus  frontalis 
medius  (Eberstaller,  Herve)  of  the  human  brain,  the  sulcus  frontalis  inferior  must  be  absent 
in  the  ape,  or  at  most  represented  by  a  small  fronto-orbital  sulcus  which  is  sometimes 
present  at  the  lowermost  limit  of  the  lobe  (see  fig.  107).  But  the  superior  frontal  sulcus  of 
man  is  represented  in  the  monkey  by  one  or  more  deep  indentations  of  the  cortex  lying  m  a 
sagittal  line  near  the  margin  and  sometimes  partly  confluent  (fig.  107,/,),  and  m  some  apes 
there  is  also  a  distinct  mid-frontal  sulcus  besides  the  sulcus  rectus  :  moreover,  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  inferior  frontal  sulcus  in  man  is  also  in  favour  of  Gratiolet's  view. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  the  student  is  referred  to  Prof.  D.  J.  Cunnmghams 
memoir,  "  The  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Primate  Cerebrum,"  Dublin,  1892. 

The  anterior  central,  precentral,  or  ascending  frontal  gyrus  (fig.  101, 

A.F.)  hes  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  precentral  sulcus,  and  extends  from 
the  superior  margin  of  the  hemisphere  (where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  marginal  gyrus  on  the  mesial  surface)  to  the  Sylvian  fissure.  It  is 
narrowest  in  the  middle,  enlarging  somewhat  above  and  below.  It  is  usually  con- 
nected as  just  mentioned,  with  each  of  the  three  longitudinal  frontal  convolutions 
by  an  annectent  gyrus,  the  precentral  sulcus  being  thereby  considerably  interrupted. 
There  is  a  similar  connection  by  a  curved  annectent  gyrus  below  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  with  the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 

Sulci  akd  Gybi  op  the  Mesial  Surface.— On  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  there  is  only  one  convolution  which  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  fi-ontal 
lobe,  viz.,  the  marginal  gyrus  (fig.  102,  F,).  This,  as  above  explained,  is  continuous 
over  the  upper  border  with  the  superior  longitudinal  of  the  external  surface.  It  is 
separated  from  the  callosal  or  fornicate  gyrus  of  the  limbic  lobe  by  the  calloso-marginal 
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fissure,  and  is  partially  interrupted  by  the  ascending  branches  of  that  fissure.  Besides 
these,  there  is  often,  but  not  constantly,  a  sagittal  fissure  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  convolution.  This  fissure  (sulais  frontalis  mesialis  s.  martjinalis)  subdivides  the 
middle  of  the  gyrus  into  superior  auff 'inferior  pa1ifs7'"' The  a  part  of 

the  marginal  gyrus  is  marked  by  two  or  three  sulci  which  are  curved  concentrically 
with  the  prelimbic  part  of  the  calloso-marginal  sulcus.  These  have  been  termed  by 
Eberstal.er  the  rostral  sulci  {supra-orbital  of  Broca)  (fig.  102,  ro.,  ro.  inf.)  l^elow 
the  genu  of  the  caiTosum'  the  m'argiuar'gyi'us  is  continuous  with  the  limbic  lobe 
by  one  or  more  broad  fronto-limhic  anneclent  gyri.  Other  annectents  are  found 
between  the  several  parts  of^e  calloso-inarginal  sulcus,  when  this  is  subdivided; 
when  it  is  not  subdivided  they  are  concealed  in  its  depth.  At  its  posterior  end  the 
marginal  gyrus  becomes  continuous  with  the  two  central  gyri  on  either  side  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  But  this  posterior  part  of  the  marginal 
gyrus  is  nearly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  gyrus  by  the  anterior  ascending  part  of  the 
paracentral  sulcus,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  paracentral  or  oval  lobule  (fig.  102). 

Sulci  and  Gyei  of  the  Orbital  Surface. — The  orbital  sulcus  (H-shaped 
sulcus,  triradiate  sulcus)  is  a  complex  of  sulci,  which  extends  over  the  greater  part 
oTthe  flattened  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  It  consists  of  a  posterior  part 
(sulcus  orhitalis  transversus  of  Weisbach,  fig.  103,  o.tr),  wdiich  curves  round  from  near 
the  anterior  Sylvian  fissure  laterally,  in  an  arch  convex  forwards,  to  end  mesially 
near  the  lateral  root  of  the  olfactory  tract ;  and  of  three  or  four  sulci  having  a 
general  sagittal  direction  {sulci.. or bitales  sg^^i/taJ^s),  and  usually  communicating 
posteriorly  with  the  transverse  orbital.  These  sagittal  sulci  vary  greatly  in  their 
number  and  extent,  and  in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
sulci,  which  come  off  from  them,  and  they  frequently  produce,  mth  the  transverse 
sulcus,  the  figure  of  an  H,  K  or  X.  Weisbach  has  endeavoured  to  connect  these 
variations  with  racial  and  sexual  differences,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
foundation  for  such  connexion,  and  in  fact  (as  is  well  shown  in  fig.  103),  two 
entirely  different  types  may  be  found  on  opposite  hemispheres  of  the  same  brain. 

Three  convolutions  are  described  as  lying  in  front  of  the  transverse  orbital 
sulcus,  named,  according  to  their  position,  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  orbital 
g3rri.  The  last  of  these  is  continuous  at  thfe  side  with  the'Tnferior  fronral,  the  first 
and  second  are  the  continuations  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions. 

On  the  inner  gyrus  is  seen  the  olfactory  sulcus  (s.olf)  in  which  the  olfactory 
tract  and  bulb  lie.  It  has  a  straight  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  but  somewhat  inclining  towards  it.  The  part  of  the  inner  gyrus  between 
the  olfactory  sulcus  and  the  mesial  border  is  sometimes  known  as  the  gyrus  rectus  (R). 
Behind  the  transverse  orbital  sulcus,  between  it  and  the  anterior  limiting  sulcus  of 
the  insula,  is  a  fourth  gyrus,  the  posterior  orbital,  which  is  also  continuous  with 
the  inferior  frontal. 

The  continuity  of  the  convolutions  of  the  external  with  those  of  the  orbital  surface  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  sulcus  which  crosses  their  direction,  extending  across  the  front  of  the  lobe 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  Sylvian  {sulcus  frontu-orbitalis,  G-iacomini  ;  fronto-ntargimlis 
lateralis,  Eberstaller).  "      ' '  .-.  ■ 

PARIETAL  LOBE, — This  lobe  lies  behind  the  frontal,  in  front  of  the  occipital, 
and  above  the  temporal  lobe.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Eolando, 
behind  by  the  parieto-occipital  and  anterior  occipital  fissures  (p.  152),  laterally  and 
below  by  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissin?ri3f' Sylvius ''as  far  as  this  preserves  its 
horizontal  direction,  and  then  by  a  line  connecting  this  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
anterior  occipital,  but  it  is  here  freely  continuous  with  the  temporal  lobe.  Above 
and  mesially  it  extends  within  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and  appeal's  on  the 
mesial  side  of  the  hemisphere,  as  the  quadrate  lobule. 

Sulci  and  Gyri  of  the  Parietal  Lobe. — The  intraparietal  sulcus 
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(Turner)  (fig.  101)  arches  through  the  parietal  lobe,  commencing  in  its  anterior 
inferior  angle,  where  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  continued  into  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  It  ascends  at  first  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  {joars  ascendms 
inferior  s.  posfcentralis  inferior),  and  then  turns  backwards  horizontally  to  the  back 
of  tKe  lobe  (/wy.s  Jwi^'mtalis  s.  posterior),  extending  nearly  to  the  termination  of 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure,"pasrwTri'ch™rt  is  continued  {pars  occipitalis,  paroccipital  of 
Wilder)  to  join  the  anterior  occipital.  Its  horizontal  portion  divicles  the  parietal  lobe 
into  two  parts,  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules,  and  it  is  frequently  bridged 
across  by  annectent  convolutions  connecting  those  lobules.  One  or  two  well-marked 
rami  pass  into  the  superior  parietal  lobule  from  the  upper  side  of  the  pars  horizon- 
talis,  and  as  many  shallow  sulci  extend  from  its  lower  concave  side  into  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule. 

Above  the  pars  ascendens  inferior  and  often  separated  Irom  it  by  an  annectent 
gyrus  connecting  the  superior  parietal  lobule  with  the  ascending  parietal  gyrus  is  a 
short  vertical  fissure  (postcentjxiMsjsuperior),  which  is  termed  by  Cunningham  the 
pars  ascendem  superior,  since  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  is  directly  continuous 
vrith  the  pars  ascendens  inferior  (the  bridging  gyrus  being  then  absent),  and  the 
two  conjoined  parts  then  constitute  a  sulcus  which  runs  parallel  to  the  fissure  of 
Eolando,  and  is  termed  the  postcentral  sulcus  (Ecker). 

Althougli  the  condition  with  a  detached  pars  ascendens  superior  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  this  sulcus  as  shown  both  by  its  occurrence  in  most  of  the  Quadrumana  and  the  course  of 
its  development  in  the  human  embryo,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  common  in  the  adult 
human  brain,  the  most  usual  condition  being  that  here  figured  (fig.  101)  in  which  there  is  a 
complete  postcentral  sulcus  from  which  the  horizontal  arm  passes  off  backwards  at  an  oblique 
angle  towards  the  occipital  lobe,  although  generally  interrupted  near  the  anterior  limit  of  that 
lobe  by  an  annectent  gyrus.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  was  met  with  by  Cunningham 
in  56  p.  c.  of  his  cases.  In  16  p.  c.  a  more  or  less  complete  postcentral  sulcus  was  present, 
and  was  cut  off  from  the  hoiizontal  part  of  the  fissure  by  an  annectent  gyrus.  Occasionally 
the  postcentral  sulcus  communicates  above,  and  sometimes  also  below,  with  the  fissure  of 
Rolando.  Three  deep  annectent  gyi-i  partially  interrupt  the  horizontal  part  of  this  fissure  and 
join  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules  (Eberstaller)  ;  these  have  been  supposed  to  be 
a  human  characteristic,  but  they  occur  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  occasionally  in  the  Baboon 
(Cunningham). 

In  rare  cases  the  pars  ascendens  inferior  of  this  fissure  is  cut  off  from  the  pars  horizontalis, 
and  the  latter  is  continuous  with  the  pars  ascendens  superior  alone.  In  other  and  also  rare 
instances  all  the  parts  of  the  fissure  are  separated  from  one  another  by  bridging  convolutions, 
so  that  the  fissure  appears  as  four  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  two  portions  of  the  postcentral 
sulcus  (lower  and  upper),  the  pars  horizontalis  and  the  pars  occipitalis. 

The  occipital  continuation  of  the  intraparietal  fissure  is  sometimes  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  fissure  (^paroccipital  f  ssnre  of  Wilder).  It  usually  terminates  posteriorly  by 
joining  a  sulcus  which  is  ne£Criyvertical  to  its  direction,  the  .ndcus  transversus  occipitalis  of 
Ecker  {sulcus  ocoipitalis.^anterior,  fig.  101).  This  will  be  further  noticed  m^COTmeetiea-with 
the  occipital  lobe.  In  the'  monkey's  brain  the  occipital  termination  is  concealed  within  the 
deep  cleft  (Affenspalte)  formed  by  the  occipital  operculum. 

Below  the  postcentral  sulcus  and  cutting  into  the  mai-gin  of  the  fronto-pnrietal  operculum, 
is  a  small  oblique  sulcus  (s.  rrtro-ciintralis  transversns  of  Eberstaller)  (fig.  101,  rtc.tr.).  This 
sometimes  serves  to  prolong  the^ihfiraparietaT  fissure  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  intraparietal  fissure  is  usually  developed  in  the  foetus  in  four  segments  (Cunningham), 
which  appear  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  inferior  postcentral,  liorizontal,  occipital,  and 
superior  postcentral.  It  is  better  developed,  i.e.,  more  continuous  and  deeper,  in  apes  than  in 
man  ;  but  the  superior  postcentral  part  is  either  not  developed  or  is  rudimentary  in  them 
(fig.  107).  The  so-called  horizontal  part  is  not  truly  horizontal,  but  has  an  upward  inclination 
which  is  more  marked  in  the  male  human  brain  than  in  the  female. 

The  posterior  central,  postcentral,  or  ascendinff  parietal  convolution 

(fig.  101,  A.F.)  hes  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  between  this  and  the  postcentral 
sulcus,  and  parallel  to  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  with  which  it  is  usually 
continuous  below  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Above,  it  io  connected  by  a  broad  annec- 
tent gyrus  with  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  and  is  continued  on  to  the  mesial 
surface  by  a  narrow  annectent  which  unites  it  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  marginal 
gyrus  (paracentral  lobule). 
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The  superior  parietal  convolution  or  superior  parietal  lobule  (fig.  101) 
18  that  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  which  lies  above  the  pars  horizoinalis  oi'  the  intra- 
parietal  sulcus,  and  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  last  described  convolution,  from 
wiiich  it  is  imperfectly  separated  by  the  upper  part  of  the  postcentral  sulcus.  Its 
posterior  limit  is  the  boundary  of  the  parietal  lobe,  viz.,  the  parieto-occipital- fissure, 
round  the  e.xtremity  of  which  an  annectent  convolution  connects  this  lobule  with 
the  occipital  lobe  {upper ^cmeto-ocQi^ital  annecieni  gyrus).  The  superior  parietal  is 
continuous  on  the  mesTal  surface  of  the  hemisphere  with  the  quadrate  lobule.  It  is 
often  deeply  cut  into  by  an  ascending  branch  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus. 

The  quadrate  lobule  (precuneus,  fig.  102)  is  the  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  which 
is  seen  on  the  mesial  surf ace^o'f  the  hemisphere.  It  is  boundel  in  front  by  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  paracentral  fissure,  and  behind  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure, 
and  is  incompletely  separated  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  limbic  lobe  by  the 
posthmbic,. fissure.  Its  surface  is  indented  by  one  or  two  furrows  which  cut  the 
raargTn  of  the  hemisphere,  and  extend  a  variable  distance  over  the  surface  of  the 
lobule  (precuneate  sulci). 

The  infe^or  parietal  lobule  is  embraced  within  the  curve  of  the  intraparietal 
sulcus.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  lower  limb  of  the  anterior  occipital  fissure.  It 
is  divided  into  three  gyri,  viz. :  the  supramarginal,  the  angular,  and  the  postparietal 
(fig.  101).  The  supramarginal  convolution  lies  behind  and  below  the  anterior 
part  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus7  tTeiieath  the  lower  end  of  which  it  is  continuous  with 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  It  arches  round  the  upturned  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  to  become  continuous  with  the  superior  temporal  convolution 
below,  and  with  the  angular  behind.  The  angular  gyrus,  connected  in  front  with 
the  supramarginal,  bends  over  the  end  of  the  pal'a'lM'Xfii'st  temporal)  sulcus,  and  is 
continued  below  into  the  first  and  second  temporal  gyri.  Behind,  it  is  separated 
from  the  postparietal  gyrus  by  a  shallow  vertical  sulcus,  which  may  be  absent.  The 
postparietal  gyrus  curves  round  the  upturned  end  of  the  second  temporal  sulcus. 
(In  the' hrain  figured  this  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus.) 
It  is  continued  below  into  the  second  and  third  temporal  gyri. 

OCCIPITAL  LOBE. — This  lobe  is  very  well  marked  off  in  Quadrumana  by 
the  deep  cleft  (Affenspalte)  before  mentioned  (p.  144)  ;  but  in  man  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  the  adjacent  parietal  and  temporal  lobes  is  less  distinct. 
It  is  relatively  much  larger  in  Quadrumana,  especially  in  the  lower  monkeys,  than 
in  man. 

The  lobe  is  of  pyramidal  shape,  lying  behind  the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes. 
In  the  adult  its  length,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  hemisphere,  is  about  as 
21  to  100  (occipital  index,  Cunningham).  It  has  two  free  surfaces,  an  external  or 
lateral,  and  a  mesial.  It  occupies  the  superior  fossa  of  the  occipital  bone.  On  the 
external  surface  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  by  the  anterior 
occipital  sulcus,  and  by  a  line  connecting  the  lower  end  of  this  sulcus  with  the 
popterior  extremity  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  The  line  in  question  mainly  corresponds 
with  a  horizontally-directed  sulcus,  which  is  termed  by  Eberstaller  the  MeT^occipital : 
this  sulcus  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  lower  boundary  of  the  occipilall'obe  on 
the  lateral  surface.  On  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  the  lobe  is  marked  off 
by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  from  the  quadrate  lobule,  and  by  the  posterior  calcarine 
from  the  temporal  lobe  (fig.  102). 

In  assigninpf  the  above  limits  to  the  occipital  lobe  I  have  followed  Eberstaller,  and  have 
departed  from  the  usual  description  which  includes  in  the  lobe  all  the  parts  behind  the  plane 
of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  therefore  the  posterior  parts  of  the  parietal  and  temporal 
lobes  as  here  described.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Eberstaller's  definition,  although  it 
confines  the  occifutal  lobe  in  man  to  relatively  small  limits,  has  the  advantage  of  assigning 
well-marked  anatomical  boundaries  to  it  and  to  the  adjacent  lobes,  thus  rendering  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  brain  more  easy. 
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External  Surface. — The  bounding  sulci  of  the  external  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  external  part  of  the  parieto-occipital,  the  anterior 
occipital,  and  the  lateral  occipital.  The  parieto-occipital  has  already  been  described 
(p.  143).  The  anterior  occipital  sulcus  (transverse  occipital  of  Ecker)  is  a 
transverse  furrow,  which  is  laid  down  as  a  distinct  sulcus  in  the  foetus,  but  is  later 
almost  invariably  joined  by  the  horizontal  part  of  the  intraparietal,  of  which  it 
then  appears  to  be  the  bifurcated  posterior  end  (p.  150).  In  Quadrumana  it  is 
concealed  by  the  occipital  operculum,  but  on  drawing  this  aside  it  may  still  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "  AflFenspalte."  It  approaches  the  mesial  border  of  the  hemi- 
sphere above,  behind  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an 
annectent  gyrus  which  joins  the  occipital  lobe  with  the  superior  parietal  lobule. 
Its  lower  end,  which  is  often  curved  forwards,  is  usually  separated  from  the  lateral 
occipital  by  the  inferior  parieto-occipital  annectent  gyrus  uniting  the  occipital 
lobe  with  the  postparietal  gyrus.  In'^TFie  brain  figured  (fig.  101),  this  second 
occipito-parietal  annectent  lies  deeply,  and  the  two  fissures  are  superficially 
joined. 

The  lateral  occipital  sulcus  runs  somewhat  obliquely  upwards  and  back- 
wards from  a  short  distance  below  and  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  anterior 
occipital  towards  the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere.  But  before  reaching  the 
pole  it  generally  bifurcates  in  a  Y,  one  branch  curving  upwards  into  the  occipital 
lobe,  the  other  downwards  towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  calcarine  ;  it  may  be 
embraced  by  the  bifid  extremity  of  the  latter.  Around  its  end  a  latwaisi^^^dio- 
temporal  mmeclent  gyrus  circYes,  uniting  the  occipital  lobe  with  the  thirdTemporal 
gyrus."*^^U''itKin  theTimits  of  the  occipital  lobe  as  here  defined  there  are  usually  two 
or  three  small  sulci  of  varying  extent.  These  are,  however,  not  constant  enough  in 
position  and  direction  to  serve  for  marking  out  this  surface  into  distinct  gyri. 

The  external  surface  has  usually  been  described  (e.jr.,  in  previous  editions  of  this  work)  as 
having-  three  gyri,  a  sxiperior,  middle  and  inferior.  But  this  description  does  certainly  not  hold 
good  for  most  brains,  and  if  any  division  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  into  anterior  (between  the 
anterior  occipital  sulcus  and  the  upturned  end  of  the  lateral  occipital)  and  posterior  (behind 
the  upturned  end  of  the  lateral  occipital). 

Mesial  Surface. — The  mesial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  occupied  by  a 
well-marked  gyrus  termed  the  cuneate  lobule  (cuneus)  (fig.  102).  This  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  below 
by  the  calcarine,  while  above  and  behind  it  reaches  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere 
and  is  continuous  with  the  external  surface.  It  is  indented  by  two  or  three  shallow 
vertical  sulci. 

The  parieto-occipital  and  calcarine  fissures  which  bound  the  mesial  surface  have 
already  been  described,  as  well  as  the  deep  annectent  gyri  which  pass  across  them 
and  connect  the  cuneus  with  the  adjacent  lobes  (see  p.  144). 

The  superior  longitudinal  venous  sinus  in  passing  downwards  causes  an  impression  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere  (Bastian).  This  impression  is  generally 
found  on  the  right  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  left. 

According  to  the  usual  description,  which  has  been  followed  in  previous  editions  of  this 
work,  the  occipital  lobe  has  a  tentorial  surface,  comprising  the  lingual  gj'rus  and  posterior 
part  of  the  occipito-temporal  gyrus  (fusiform  lobule),  which  run  in  a  sagittal  direction,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  collateral  fissure.  But  by  confining 
the  occipital  lobe  to  the  limits  above  assigned,  these  gyxi  and  sulci  become  entirely  included 
in  the  temporal  lobe,  along  with  which  they  will  accordingly  be  described. 

TEMPORAL  LOBE. — The  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lode  is  bounded 
above  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  at  first  by  the  stem  and  afterwards  by  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  separates  it  from  the  frontal  and  part 
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of  the  parietal.  Behind  and  above  ifc  is  continuous  with  part  of  the  parietal  lobe. 
Behind  it  is  separated  from  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  lateral  occipital  sulcus.  It  is 
somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  having  three  surfaces,  viz.,  lateral,  superior  and 
inferior,  the  superior  concealed  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  under  surface 
adjoins 'the  limbic  lobe,  being  separated  from  the  hippocampal  gyrus  of  that  lobe  by 
the  collateral  fissure.  The  rounded  apex  of  the  pyi'amid  is  free,  is  directed  forwards, 
and  lies  underneath  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  broad  commencement  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Gyri  and  Sulci  of  the  Uppbe  Surface.— The  upper  surface  of  this  lobe, 
directed  towards  the  insula  and  fronto-parietal  operculum,  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
transverse  temporal  gyri  (Heschl).  On  the  nearly  smooth  part  of  the  surface  in 
front  of  these  are  three  short  gyri  (m,  fig.  108)  separated  by  shallow  sulci,  which  are 
directed  from  the  gyrus  longus  insulse  towards  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

Sulci  and  Gyri  of  the  Lateral  and  Under  Surfaces. — On  these  surfaces 
there  are  four  sulci  with  an  antero-posterior  direction.  The  first  or  suji_?rior 
temporal  ^sulcus,  also  termed  from  its  relation  to  the  Sylvian  fissure  the  pa^lel 
fissure  (fig.  101,  /i),i8  an  important  furrow,  appearing  ^  the  sixth  month,  and  being 
constant  in  the  Primates.  In  many  monkeys  it  is  more  extensive  than  in  man, 
nearly  reaching  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  at  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
ano-ularg'yrus  curves  round  its  extremity.  Both  this  and  the  second  temporal  turn 
upwards  as  they  pass  back.  The  upturned  extremity  of  the  second  sulcus  may 
appear  as  a  continuation  of  the  parallel,  as  in  the  brain  here  figured  (fig.  101).  The 
fissure  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  small  gyrus  connecting  the  convolutions  above 
and  below  it.  The  second  temporal  sulcus  (4)  runs  parallel  to  and  below  the 
last,  but  is  less  constant  in  extent  and  direction.  It  is  often  interrupted  by  one  or 
more  vertical  connecting  gyri.  The  postparietal  gyrus  curves  round  its  extremity. 
The  third  temporal  sulcus  ( 4)  is  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  lobe,  extending 
behind  neariy  to  the  occipital  pole.  It  is  often  interrupted  near  its  anterior  and 
posterior  ends,  and  sometimes  also  about  the  middle  by  annectent  gyri.  In  front  it 
generally  fails  to  reach  the  extremity  of  the  lobe,  which  forms  a  smooth  "  pole  "  from 
which  most  of  the  sulci  diverge.  A  fourth  temporal  sulcus  (^4)  is  formed  by 
the  collateral  fissure,  which  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  145)  (figs.  101,  103). 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  lobe  three  convolutions  can  usually  be  distinguished. 
The  first  or  superior  temporal  gyrus  (fig.  101,  F-,)  bounds  the  posterior  limb  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure  below,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  supramarginal  and  to  a 
less  extent  with  the  angular  convolution  of  the  parietal  lobe.  The  second  temporal 
gyrus  (To)  is  continuous  with  the  angular  and  postparietal  gyri.  The  third 
temporal  gyrus  {T^  is  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  annectent  gyrus 
which  passes  between  the  calcarine  and  lateral  occipital  sulci.  On  the  under  suriace 
of  the  lobe  is  the  fourth  temporal  gyrus,  lying  between  the  third  temporal 
sulcus  and  the  collateral  fissure.  The  second  and  third  gyri  are  convolutions  of 
some  thickness,  and  are  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  transverse  and  oblique  secondary 
sulci.  The  fourth,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  first  occipita;te.iripitl-al,  is 
narrower,  and  more  sharply  marked  off  by  its  bounding  sulci.  Its  posterior  part, 
which  has  been  termed  the  fusiform  lobule,  is  usually  described  as  belonging  to  the 
occipital  lobe  (see  previous  page).""Lafetly,  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  collateral 
and  the  calcarine  fissure  is  a  fifth  temporal  gyrus,  which  was  teimed  by  Huschke 
the  lingual  lohule,  but  it  is  better  termed  infracalcarine  gyrus  Isiibcalcari^iie^^yriis  of 
Wilder)T'**!rhi8  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  hippocampal  gyrus  of  tlie'lTmbic 
lobe  (see  below).  It  is  joined  by  two  deep  annectent  gyri,  which  pass  across  the 
posterior  calcarine  fissure,  connecting  this  gyrus  with  the  cuneus  (fig.  102,  2  and  3). 

The  temporal  lobe  lies  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  its  pusterior  part 
overlies  the  tentorium. 
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THE  CENTRAIi  LOBE  OR  ISLAND  OP  REIL. — This  lobe  is  entirely 
concealed  in  the  adult  human  brain  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  margins  of 
which  form  opercula  (see  p.  142)  which  overlap  the  lobe.  The  central  lobe  corre- 
sponds with  the  corpus  striatum  on  the  interior  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  88),  and 
probably  in  consequence  of  its  close  connection  with  this  mass  of  grey  matter,  which 
appears  early  as  a  thickening  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere (vide  Embryology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  69),  this  particular  part  of  the  hemisphere  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  general  expansion  which  the  hemisphere-vesicles  undei'go, 
and  hence  in  consequence  of  that  expansion  it  becomes  overlapped  and  concealed  by 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  On  account  of  this  early  fixation  and  the  close  topo- 
graphical relation  between  it  and  the  largest  of  the  basal  ganglia,  the  central  lobe 
(along  with  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  continuation  of  the  peduncles  between  them) 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  stem  (German,  Slcmmtheil)  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
remainder  of  the  cerebrum,  which  covers  it  in,  being  known  collectively  as  the  mantle. 

To  see  the  island  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  the  opercula  (fig.  108),  It  then 
appears  as  a  triangular  surface  somewhat  bulged  outwards,  the  base  of  the  triangle 

Fig.  108. — Island  op  Eeil  ex- 
posed BY  CUTTING  AWAY  THK 
UPPER  OPERCULUM  AND  DRAW- 
ING ASUNDER"  THE  ORBITAL 
AND  TEMPORAL  OPERCULA. 

(Eberstaller. ) 

S.O.,  sulcus  centralis  insulae  ; 
1,  2,  3,  gyri'bveves  ;  4,  5,  gyrus 
loiigus ;  s.Ii.a.,  s.R.s.,  s.U.p., 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior 
limiting  sulci ;  I,  limen  insulae  ; 
F,  orbital  part  of  third  frontal 
gyrus;  T^,  T„,  first  and  second 
temporal  gyri ;  x.y,  upper  trans- 
verse temporal  gyri ;  g.tr.  i..  gyms 
transversus  insuliB,  passing  at  a, 
into  the  orbital  part  of  the  third 
frontal  ;  o,  connection  of  gyrus 
longus  insulse  with  apex  of  tem- 
poral lobe  ;  7)1,  short  gyri  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  temporal  pole. 

being  directed  upwards  and  the  apex  being  at  the  vallecula  Sylvii.  This  surface  is 
marked  out  by  shallow  sulci,  which  have  a  fan-like  arrangement  converging  from  the 
base  towards  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  into  several  straight  gyri  having  a  similar  con- 
vergent course.  One  of  these  sulci,  which  is  deeper  and  appears  earlier  than  the  rest, 
and  is  also  more  constant  in  lower  Primates,  has  been  termed  the  sulcus_c£a±Ealis 
insBlae  (Guldberg)  (fig.  108,  s.c),  and  this  serves  to  subdivide  the  lobe  into  two 
parts,  aprecentral  and  postcentral  lobule.  Since  the  line  of  direction  of  this  sulcus 
nearly  corresponds  with  thai  oT  the  fissure  of  Rolando  in  the  mantle,  the  pre-  and 
post-central  parts  of  the  island  similarly  correspond  to  the  frontal  and  parieto- 
temporal lobes  of  the  mantle  ;  and  they  are  in  fact  in  continuity  with  the  parts 
of  those  lobes  which  form  the  opercula.  The  island  is,  however,  separated  from 
these  adjacent  parts  by  a  sulcus  (sttlcns  limitans  insulae)  which  almost  entirely 
surrounds  it,  and  which  is  itself  formed  of  an  anterior,  a  superior,  and  a  posterior 
part  (fig.  108).  The  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  limiting  sulcus  are, 
however,  deficient  near  the  apex  of  the  lobe,  so  that  there  here  occurs  a  direct 
continuity  (by  a  small  convolution,  the  gj/)-ii§^Mmsversus /insuke  of  Eberstaller) 
between  the  orbital  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  as  it  dips  round  the  margin 
of  the  Sylvian  fossa,  and  the  precentral  lobule  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
limbic  lobe  and  the  exti  emity  of  the  postcentral  lobule  on  the  other  hand. 


LIMBIC  LOBE. 
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The  preoentral  lobule  of  the  insula  is  formed  of  a  few  short  convolutions  Cgyri  hrcveii) 
(fig  108,  l,2,'H)cbnv'eTgrng  from  the  base  of  the  triangle  but  falling  short  of  the  apex  of  thelobuie, 
which  is  smooth  and  forms  a  slight  prominence  (2Jole  of  the  idavd,  p)-  'I'hese  convergent  gyri 
are  usually  three  in  number  (anterior,  middle,  and  posterior),  being  subdivided  m  this  manner 
by  secondary  and  somewhat  shallow  sulci,  having  the  same  direction.  The  most  marked  of 
these  sulci  lies  between  the  middle  and  posterior  gyri  breves,  and  has  been  named  sulcus^  prit- 
centi%Us  imtlte.  A  fourth  small  gyrus  is  described  by  Eberstaller  as  lying  deeply  underneath 
the  orbital  operculum.  This  he  has  termed  the  t/i/rvs  hvevis  aocessorhis.  This  accessory  gyrus, 
and  usually  also  the  anterior  of  the  three  gyri  breveBrTafJ^rSfwai-ds,  lying  upon  an  antiifwr 
surface  of  the  insula,  which  is  sometimes  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  lateral  or  general 
surface,' in  other  brains  hardly  marked  oif  from  it.  Its  grey  matter  is  continued  over  the 
anterior  limiting  sulcus  into  that  of  the  posterior  orbital  gyrus.  The  grey  matter  of  the  rest 
of  the  precontral  lobule  is  continuous  superiorly  with  that  of  the  frontal  lobe,  inf  eriorly  with 
that  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.  The  inferior  transitional  part  has  been  termed  the 
threshold  of  the  island  (limen  i?mda,  Schwalbe). 

ThTpostCBntrarioFulirCyyrjii-  longus  insula'  of  G-iacomini  (fig.  108,  4,  6)  )  is  also  often 
subdivided  at  its  upper  end  by  a  longitudinal  fun-ow  {svlcm  2)i>stoentral,is  i7mdm)  into  two  parts, 
anterior  and  posterior.  Its  grey  matter  is  continuous  below  with  the  tip  of  the  hippocampal 
gyrus,  laterally  with  that  of  the  first  temporal  gyrus,  above  and  posteriorly  over  the  limiting 
sulci  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  parietal  and  temporal  opercula. 

The  three  principal  furrows  of  the  insula  (sulcus  centralis,  s.  precentralis,  and  s.  post- 
centralis  insulee),  which  radiate  from  the  vallecula  Sylvii,  have  been  compared  with  the  three 
similarly  radiating  fissures  of  the  mantle,  viz.,  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  the  precentral  fissure, 
and  the  intraparietal  fissure.  They  are  not,  however,  dii-ectly  continuous  with  those,  being 
arrested  at  the  sulcus  limitans  insulaj.  Sometimes  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  continued  by  a 
small  sulcus  (transverse  precentral)  almost  into  the  s.  centralis  insulse.  Below  and  anteriorly 
the  sulcus  centralis  insulae  comes  into  close  relationship  with  the  extremity  of  the  calloso- 
marginal  sulcus. 

LIMBIC  LOBE. — The  callosal  gyrus,  with  its  continuatioa  the  hippocamjial 
gyrus^  were  separated  by  Broca,  on  morphological  grounds,  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  hemisphere,  as  a  distioct  lobe,  intimately  united  in  front  and  below 
with  the  olfactory  lobe;  and  the  name  of  grandejobe  limUqm  was  given  by 
him  to  these  combined  lobes.  To  this  lobe  of  Broca,  Schwalbe  added  the  other 
central  parts  of  the  mesial  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  viz.,  the  lamina  septi  lucidi  and 
the  dentate  convolution,  as  well  as  the  fornix ;  looking  upon  these  as  representing 
an  inner  encircling  couvolution  concentric^with  the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  uncinatus, 
and  namino:  the  whole  lobe  thus  reconstituted,  the  "  falciform  lobe,"  the  olfactory 
lobe  being,  however,  excluded. 

To  the  parts  included  by  Schwalbe  there  must  now  be  added  a  rudimentary 
supracallosal  cjyrus  (represented  in  man  principally  by  the  longitudinal  stri^  of 
the  co^uTcallo's'um),  which  is  continuous  with  the  dentate  convolution  posteriorly, 
and  with  the  rudimentary  gyrus  geniculi  (see  p.  158)  anteriorly.  The  lobe  must 
further  include  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum  (see  p.  127),  which  appear  to 
represent  a  rudimentary  gyrus  {gyrus  suicaUosus,  Zuckerkaudl),  and  also  another 
rudimentary  gyrus  underneath  the  ToTpus'  callosum,  partly  imbedded  in  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  fornix,  to  which  the  name  of  gyrus  infracallosus  or 
gyrus  fornicis  may  be  applied. 

As  thus  constituted  the  limbic  lobe  is  bounded  circumferentially  mainly  by  two 
important  fissures,  the  calloso-marginal  above,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  collateral 
below,  while  the  less  constant  postlimbio  sulcus  separates  it  behind  from  the 
parietal  lobule,  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  calcarine  cuts  into  it  just  below  the 
splenium. 

The  circumferential  boundary  is  least  distinct  opposite  the  quadrate  lobule,  from  which  it 
is  only  separated  by  the  small  postlimbio  sulcus,  which  in  man  is  only  occasionally  continued 
into  the  calloso-marginal.  But  in  many  animals  the  fissure  which  forms  the  external  boundary 
is  uninterrupted  or  nearly  so,  and  forms  the  Umbw^Jismre  of  Broca.  This  might  perhaps 
more  appropriately  be  termed  the  outcr^Jiinbip  '  )issicre,  since  the  callosal  sulcus  and  the 
hippocampal  fissure  foi-m  together  a  second  crescentio  fissure  within  the  limbic  lobe,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  i?iner  IhjMt;^  Jf-W'^'-  '^^^  internal  limit  of  the  lobe  is  formed  by 
the  Jigiura  choroidm  (Schwalbe),  through  which  the  choroid  plexus  is  invaginated  into  the 
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lateral  ventricle.  The  lobe  is  pierced  bj'  the  great  commissure  of  the  hemispheres  (the  coipus 
callosum)  and  also  by  the  anterior  commissure.  It  is  connected  by  annectent  gyri  with  the 
lingual  gyrus  of  the  temijoral  lobe  (see  p.  1<"/J),  with  the  cuneus  of  the  occipital  lobe  (by  a 


Fig.  109. — Diagram  of  the  limbic  lobe. 


gyrus  hidden  within  the  internal  parieto-occipital  fissure),  with  the  quadrate  lobule,  with  the 
orbital  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  with  the  post- 
central lobule  of  the  insula. 

Each  end  of  this  crescentic  lobe  is  connected  with  one  of  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract, 
viz.,  the  commencement  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  with  the  mesial  root  and  the  termination  of 
the  hippocampal  gyrus  with  the  lateral  root. 

Convolutions  and  Fissures  in  the  Limbic  Lobe  (fig.  10:?). — Gyrusjajsii- 
catus,  gyrus^  cinguli,  callosal  gyrus.  This  is  an  extensive  convolution  which 
lies  between  the  marginal  gyrus  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  quadrate  lobule  of  the 
parietal  lobe  above  and  the  corpus  callosum  below.  The  convolution  sweeps  round 
the  corpus  callosum,  beginning  below  its  rostrum,  where  it  abuts  on  the  subcallosal 
gyrus,  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  splenium  by  becoming  continuous 
with  the  posterior  end  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus.  Where  it  passes  into  that  gyrus 
it  is  much  narrowed  (isthmus).^  It  is  separated  from  the  corpus  callosum  by  a  fissure 
which  is  termed  the  callosal^lcus. 

The  hippocampal  gyrus  {siihicuhmi  cornu  ammonis),  also  known,  together 
with  the  infracalcarine,  as  the  uncinate  gyrusj  ls^^fitinued  from  the  isthmus  of 
the  callosal  convolution,  and  passes  forwards  above  the  anterior  part  of  the  collateral 
fissure  towards  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe  (figs.  102,  103).  It  ends  before 
reaching  this,  however,  becoming  considerably  thickened,  and  forming  a  recurved 
projection  which  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  and  is  known  as  the  uncus.  The 
hippocampal  gyrus  is  covered  superficially  by  a  well-marked  reticular  layer' of  white 
fibres  {mbstant'ia  reticularis  alia,  Arnold  (fig.  103,  s.r.a.) ). 

The  dentate  gyrus  (JmcicuJ^taia  Tarini  (fig.  102,  fig.  110, /.rf.) )  lies  above  the 
hippocampal  gyrus, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  hipj^ocanrpal or  dentate fissure{f.h). 

^  By  some  authors  the  term  gyrus  fornicatus  is  made  to  inclucle  the  hippocampal  gyms. 


THE  DENTATE  GYRUS. 
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It  is  a  narrow  convolution  having  a  peculiarly  toothed  or  notched  appearance  at  its  free 
border  hence  the  name  dentate.  Above  and  overlapping  ic  is  the  hmbrm,  from  which 
it  is  separated  superficially  by  a  shallow  sulcus  {fmbrio-dmtatej.f.-cl),  nnrrow  m  front 


Y\a.  110.  Diagram  of  a  section  through  the  left  hippooampal  region  (E.  A.  S.) 

I.e.  basis  cerebri  ;  tr.,  tractus  opticus;  n.  c,  nucleus  caudatus  ; /.  ch.,  fissura  choroidea  ;  /., 
fimbria  -  f.f.-d.,  fissura  fimbrio-dentata  ;  /.  d.,  fascia  dentata,  /.  h.,  fissura  hippocampi  ;  h,  hippo- 
campus'major  ;  a.,  alveus  ;  e.  coll.,  eminentia  coUateralis  ;  c.  i.,  cornu  inferius  ventriculi ;  //,  gyrus 
hippocampi  ;  m.,  its  medullary  centre  ;  s.r.a.,  substantia  reticularis  alba  ;  /.  coll.,  fissura  coUateralis. 

but  broadening  out  behind,  where  it  forms 
a  triangular  depression  below  the  splenium 
of  the  callosum.  The  gyrus  dentatus  begins 
posteriorly  just  behind  and  above  the 
splenium  by  a  fine  curved  lamina  (^ciflla 
cinersg.),.  which  is  continuous  with  the 
longitudinal  strise  (both  lateral  and  mesial) 
of  the  corpus  callosum  (p.  127).  From 
here  it  bends  downwards,  lying  along  the 
isthmus  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  then 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  hippocampal 
'  gyrus  ;  here  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix  passes  to  its  upper  border  in  continuity  with  the  fimbria  (see  p.  130).  An- 
teriorly it  is  continued  into  the  cleft  between  the  hippocampal  gyrus  and  its  uncus, 
where  it  becomes  lost  to  view.    But  if  this  cleft  be  opened  out  (fig.  Ill)  the  dentate 
gyrus  is  seen  to  exhibit  a  sharp  curve  within  it,  and  in  continuity  with  the  curved 
end  a  greyish  band  emerges  from  the  cleft  and  passes  transversely  over  the  uncus 
to  disappear  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  that  gyrus  (Luschka,  Giacomini). 

The  part  of  the  fryrus  dentatus  which  lies  below  the  splenium  is  sometimes  much  more 
developed  than  usual,  and  shows  strongly  marked  folds  or  dentations  which  recall  the  broad 


Fig.  111. —  Hippocampal  gyrus  and  fasoia 
dentata,  showing  thk  continuity  op  the 
latter  with   the  band  op  Giacomini 

PASSING  OVER  THE  UNCOS.  (Tcstut.) 
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and  secondarily  convoluted  gyrus  dentatus  which  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  splenium  in 
some  mammals  (G.  Retzius). 

Hidden  beneatli  the  posterior  part  of  the  callosal  pryrus,  between  this  and  the  subsplenial 
part  of  the  gyrus  dentatus,  a  small  projection  of  the  cortex  is  usually  to  be  found,  about  1  cm. 
long  and  2  mm.  to  4  mm.  broad,  marked  by  1  to  4  semicircular  eminences.  This  has  been  described 
(by  A.  Retzius  originally,  and  more  recently  and  fully  by  Zuckerkandl)  under  the  somewhat 
misleading  name  of  callosal  ffyrus  (Tialkenwindung),  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
gyrus  cinguli  which  has  long  beei.  >o  denominated.    It  is  best  developed  in  osmatic  mammals. 

The  fimbria  (fig.  102, /i)  represents  the  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  whicli 
here  comes  to  the  surface  along  the  side  of  the  dentate  gyrus.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  alveus  which  covers  the  hippocampus  major  within  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  this  is^ntinuous  with  and  forms  part  of  the  central  white  matter.  The 
fimbria  itself,  however,  appears  to  be  actually  formed  of  fibres  which  are  prolonged 
into  it  posteriorly  from  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  :  anteriorly  it  is  continued  into  the 
white  matter  of  the  uncus.  In  section  the  fimbria  appears  as  a  somewhat  club- 
shaped  expansion  of  the  alveus,  exhibiting  a  hook-like  lateral  prolongation  (fig.  1 10,/). 
This  is  the  section  of  a  thin  lamina  {tcenia  fimbrm),  continuous  with  the  epithelium 
covering  tlie  choroid  plexuses  which  here  invaginate  the  ventricular  epithelium. 

The  only  sulcus  within  the  hmbic  lobe  which  remains  to  be  described  (the 
callosal  sulcus  and  the  fimlrio-deniate  sulcus  having  been  already  noticed)  is  the 
hippocampal  or  dentate  fissure  (fig.  162,  h).  This  begins  as  a  shallow  furrow 
just  above  the  posterior  end  of  the  splenium  corporis  cailosi,  between  the  fasciola 
cinerea  and  the  end  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  it  then  hes  between  the  remainder  of 
the  dentate  gyrus  above  and  the  isthmus  gyri  fornicati  and  hippocampal  gyms  below, 
and  becoming  deeper  as  it  passes  forwards  ends  in  the  bend  between  the  hippocampal 
gyrus  and  its  uncus.  This  fissure  causes  the  elevation  of  the  hippocampus  major 
or  cornu  Ammonis  in  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (fig.  110). 

Gyri^g_£acjiicis. — The  fornix  which  has  already  been  in  the  main  described  (p.  129)  also 
belongs  to  the  limbic  lobe  as  here  defined.  It  contains  an  association-bundle  uniting  the 
hippocampus  major  with  the  olfactory  lobe.  This  bundle,  the  olfactuj^J/ji'lt^lti  J'/J^ie 
^JjUlittjiM  (Zuckerkandl),  best  developed  in  osmatic  mammals,  is  coiilamed  within  the  body  of 
tSe  fornix,  but  leaves  the  anterior  pillar  to  pass  in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  and  then 
to  run  in  the  subcallosal  gyrus  to  the  vallecula  Sylvii.  Here  it  divides  into  two  parts,  one 
(pars  olfactoria)  passing  by  the  anterior  circumference  of  the  lamina  perforata  anterior  to  the 
inner^ooTof  the  olfactory  tract,  and  the  other  (pars  temporalis)  at  the  hinder  border  of  the 
anterior  perforated  lamina  to  the  point  of  the  hippoca^fflfSffiTgyrus.  This  is  the  band  which  has 
been  described  (by  F.  Arnold  and  Broca)  as  continuing  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  caUosum 
with  the  hippocampal  cryrus. 

In  the  monkey  there  is  a  band  of  grey  matter  running  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fornix,  on  each  side  near  the  middle  line,  wedged  in  between  it  and  the  corpus  callosum. 
This  closely  resembles  the  supracallosal  gyrus  above  the  callosum  (see  below),  and  appears  to 
be  part  of  another  rudimentary  gyrus  which  may  be  termed  gi/vus  i7ifra,callosus,  or,  inclading 
certain  patches  of  grey  matter  which  occur  here  and  there  in''lEe'sut)stance  of  the  fornix, 
<iyrus  fornicis. 

Thg'bing-\ilum,  which  also  belongs  to  the  limbic  lobe,  is  a  tract  of  association-fibres  nm- 
ning  in  the  gyrus  hippocampi  and  gyrus  fornicatus.  The  bundle  has  for  the  most  part  a 
longitudinal  course  within  the  white  matter  of  these  gyri ;  but  the  fibres  probably  commence 
in  the  cortex,  and  since  they  constantly  tend,  as  the  whole  bundle  courses  longitudinally,  to 
diverge  into  the  adjacent  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  it  appears  probable  that  they 
connect  the  hippocampal  and  callosal  gyri  with  the  cortex  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (Beevor).  A  bundle  of  fibres  having  a  somewhat  similar  course  in  the  anterior 
descending  part  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  is  usually  described  as  part  of  this  tract ;  but  according 
to  Beevor  it  is  doubtful  if  these  fibres  can  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  cingulum  ;  at  all 
events,  their  continuity  with  the  remainder  of  that  tract  could  not  be  traced. 

Gyrus  limbicus. — The  longitudinal  striae  of  the  corpus  callosum  (p.  127)  belong  to  a  thin 
lamina  of '  grey  matter  which  extends  over  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  and  is  much  better  developed  in  osmatic  mammals  than  in  Primates 
(Valentin,  Jastrowitz).  The  striaa,  together  with  this  grey  matter,  represent  a  degenerated  con- 
volution {snpracallosal  gyrus,  Zuckerkandl),  which  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  fasciola 
cinerea,  i.e.,  with^Be^Jentate  gyrus.  Together  with  another  degenerated  gyrus  in  front,  which  is 
represented  only  by  the  prolongation  of  the  stria  medialis  {gyrus  gcniculi  of  Zuckerkandl)  these 
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form  a  rudimentary  gyrus  ihordering  guna^g^yrus  margmahs}  Germ  I!andtomdung)  whKh  i8 
curved  around  the  brain-stom  and  the  centmf  parts  of  the  hemisphere,  lying  withm  and  concen- 
tric with  the  larger  and  well-developed  gyrus  formed  by  the  fornicate  and  hippocampal  gyri. 
The  lamina  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  so-called  peduncle  of  the  corpus  caUosum  (gyrus 
subcallosus  of  Zuckerkandl)  also  belong  to  this  bordering  gyrus,  but  have  become  separated 
from  the  supracallosal  part  by  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  and  the  gyrus 
infracallosus  (where  this  exists)  and  the  fornix  and  fimbria  may  also  be  considered  to  form 
part  of  it.2 

OLFACTORY  LOBE— This  lobe  (fig.  112)  lies  at  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
frontal  lobe.  It  is  rndimentary  in  man  and  other  Primates,  and  in  the  seals,. and  is 
lacking  in  CetaceaT"but  in  'all  other  mammals  (osmatic  mammals,  Broca),  and  m 
vertebTIifes  generally,  it  is  well  developed  and  forms  a  distinct  portion  of  the  cerebral 
henttsphere;  enclosing  an  extension  of  the  ventricular  cavity.  In  some  mammals 
(eo,  horse)  this  extension  remains  throughout  life  in  free  commuuication  with  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  in  others  {e.g.,  dog)  the  communication  is  lost. 
In  the  human  foetus  of  from  two  to  four  months,  it  appears  as  a  hollow  projection 
of  the  fore-brain,  but  as  the  walls  of  this  projection  thicken  by  the  development 
of  nervous  tissue  within  them,  the  cavity  becomes  gradually  obliterated,  and  is 
ultimately  entirely  occupied  by  a  mass  of  neuroglia  (central  neuroglia  of  the  olfactory 
tract  and  bulb).    Compare  Vol.  I.,  pp.  71  and  79. 

Anteriorly  the  olfactory  lobe  is  connected  with  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane,  posteriorly  it  is  connected  with  the  two  extremities  of  the  limbic 

The  olfactory  lobe  may  be  described  (His)  as  composed  of  two  parts  or  lobules, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  olfadonj  lobide  comprises  (1)  the  olfacipry 
bulb  which  rests  on  the  cribriform  plate  of t£e  et'Kmoid  bone,  and  receives  the  fibres 
oflhe  olfactory  nerves,  which  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  (2)  the  olfactory  tract,  which  lies  in  the  olfactory  sulcus  of  the  frontal 
lobe  and  posteriorly "BrFurcates  into  two  roots,  mesial  and  lateral,  which  diverge 
as  they  pass  backwards  and  enclose  (3)  a  space,  the  trigonumdMctmm,  which  is 
also  known  as  the  middle  or  grey  root  of  the  tract,  (4)  the  areajl  Broca  (His)  a 
portion  of  grey  matter  lying  between  the  mesial  root  and  the  peduncle  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  continuous  with  the  commencement  of  the  callosal  gyrus. 
This  area  is  separated  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  gyrus  rectus  of  the  frontal  lobe 
by  an  oblique  sulcus  {fissura  serotina,  His). 

The  posterior  oljactonf  lobule  is  marked  off  from  the  anterior  by  a  curved  fissure 
(fismra  prima,  His).  '  It  is  formed  by  the  portioa  of  brain  cortex,  which 
appears' 6n  the  surface  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  is  bounded  mesially 
by  the  peduncle  of  the  caUosum  (gyrus  subcallosus  of  Zuckerkandl),  anteriorly  by  the 
fissure  just  referred  to,  whilst  laterally  it  is  continued  into  the  vallecula  Sylvii, 
and  is  concealed  by  the  temporal  lobe  which  overlaps  it.  The  continuation  of  the 
lateral  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  courses  lateral  wards  and  backwards  over  the  surface, 
as  it  passes  towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus. 

The  olfactory  bulb  (figs.  103,  112)  is  oval  in  shape  and  of  a  reddish-grey 
colour  when  viewed  from  the  ventral  aspect.  It  is  nearly  a  centimeter  long  and 
about  a  third  of  this  in  width  ;  from  its  posterior  extremity  the  olfactory  tract 
emerges.  Its  dorsal  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  frontal  lobe,  is  white  and 
is  directly  prolonged  into  the  tract.  This  surface  presents  a  longitudinal  ridge 
which  fits  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  sulcus  olfactorius  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  olfactory  tract,  sometimes  erroneously  spoken  of  as  the  olftictory  nerve,  is 
a  band  of  white  matter,  flattened  on  the  ventral  aspect  but  ridged  along  the  dorsal 

'  Not  to  he  confounded  with  the  gyrus  marginalia  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  (see  p.  148). 

»  Zuckerkandl  describes  two  bordering  gyri,  an  outer  and  inner,  the  outer  being  formed  by  the  dentate 
gyrus  the  gyrus  supracallosus  and  the  gyrus  geniculi,  and  continued  into  the  inner  root  of  the  olfactcry 
tract  ;  the  inner  by  the  fimbria,  fornix,  lamina  septi  lucidi,  and  gyrus  subcallosus. 
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aspect  (where  ib  fits  into  the  olfactory  sulcus),  and  therefore  triangular  in  section. 
It  measures  about  2  centimeters  in  length  and  2^  millimeters  in  breadth,  being 
narrowest  anteriorly  where  it  passes  out  of  the  bulb,  and  broadening  posteriorly  as  it 
bifurcates  to  form  the  roots.  As  already  stated  it  encloses  a  central  grey  substance 
formed  of  neuroglia. 

The  trigonum  olfactorium  and  the  area  of  Broca  are  in  fact  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  area  of  grey  matter  which  forms  the  base  of  the  anterior  olfactory 
lobule,  and  is  traversed  by  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract.  This  area  is  separated 
from  the  peduncle  of  the  callosum  and  the  posterior  olfactory  lobule  by  the  fissura 
prima,  and  the  mesial  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  in  passing  over  its  ventral  surface 
subdivides  it  superficially  into  its  two  parts.  Of  these  the  area  of  Broca  receives 
many  fibres  from  the  mesial  root  as  this  passes  over  the  surface,  whilst  the  trigonum 
olfactorium  receives  others  which  are  directly  prolonged  into  it  from  the  posterior 

Fig.  112. — Olfactort  lobe  of  the 
Human  Brain  (His). 

Bu,  olfactory  bulb  ;  T,  tract;  Tr.o., 
trigone  ;  R,  rostrum  of  corpus  callosum ; 
p,  peduncle  of  corpus  callosum,  passing 
into,  G.s,  gyrus  subcallosus  (diagonal 
tract,  Broca)  ;  Br,  Broca  s  area  ;  F.p, 
tissura  prima  ;  F.s,  fissura  serotina  ;  C.a, 
posilion  of  anterior  commissure;  L.t, 
lamina  terminalis  ;  Ck,  optic  chiasma  ; 
T.o,  optic  tract ;  p-olf,  posterior  olfactory 
lobule  (or  anterior  perforated  space) ; 
m.r,  mesial  root  ;  l.r,  lateral  root  of 
tract. 

end  of  the  tract,  and  w-hich  some- 
times form  a  distinct  middle  root 
of  the  tract.  The  ultunate  des- 
tination of  these  fibres  which  pass 
into  the  trigone  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  some  appear  to  join 
the  anterior  commissure  and  to 
be  conducted  by  this  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  and  others,  according  to  Meynert,  may  pass  across  in  this  commissure  to  the 
temporal  lobe  and  hippocampal  region  of  the  opposite  side,  an  "olfactory  chiasma" 
being  thereby  produced.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  crossed  connexion  is, 
however,  at  present  insufficient.  Fibres  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  olfactory 
tract  also  pass  directly  into  the  white  matter  of  the  fi'ontal  lobe  :  these  have  been 
named  the  U2jper  or  dorsal  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  (Henle). 

The  out&r  (nilaiezql_root  ^as&es  as  already  stated  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
substantia  perforata  anterior,  and  becomes  lost  to  view  in  the  depth  of  the  vallecula 
Sylvii.  In  osmatic  mammals  it  can  be  traced  without  difficulty  into  connection 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  and,  according  to  Luys,  with 
the  nucleus  amygdalsB.  The  imier  or  mesial  root  is  recurved  sharply  around  the 
posterior  limit  of  Broca's  area,  and  its  fibres  pass  partly  into  this,  partly  into  the 
callosal  gyrus.  The  olfactory  tract  has  thus  a  relation  to  the  limbic  lobe  which  has 
been  compared  to  that' of  the  handle  of  a  tennis-racquet  to  the  ring  of  the  blade,  the 
two  extremities  of  the  curved  limbic  lobe  being  continuous  respectively  with  the  inner 
and  outer  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract  (fig.  109).  The  combined  olfactory  and  limbic 
lobes  may  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  the  rhiri^nQQ^alm ;  it  is  marked  oflf  from  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  by  the  combined  calloso-marginal,  postlimbic  and  collateral 
fissures  forming  together  the  limbic  fissure,  and  in  its  development  it  varies  directly 
with  that  of  the  olfactory  organ.    This  co-relation  in  development  applies  more 
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of  which  are  all  closely  iuter-related.    At  the  same         ^Ij^J'^j ''^  ^^,,^,.^1  or-an  for  the 
limbic  lobe  unquestionably  subserves  ^^her  functions  beside  that  o^  ^^^^.^ 

olfactory  sense,  since  it  is  P^^^^^  ^j^Ho^^^^^    ii  en  W  absent.    The  results  of 

by  Professor  Sir  W.  Turner,  Journal  of  Anatomy,  October,  1890.) 

DEVELOPMENT,    AND  KACE. 

pven.    Although  a  — ^^eVc       T^^^  Buschke,  EOdi.ger, 

ooastent  relotioBShip  betaeen  »J  »' '''"'"iSU  Vario™^^  We  from  time  to 
age,  s,^  ocoupatio.  or  even  te  tao  o  t^^  .'J^^r.fSSLcttorbu?  it  taari.bl,  app«,red 
time  been  m«Je  aumbei  of  obsei-vations  «e  .ot 

principal  sulci,  .^.^'''^^J^'  ^  have  been  apparent  between  a  particular  type 

S  rtVrelSpitrand'T  speS  ;:rt'oTthe  brain?thus  it  was  found  that  the  b^in 
of  the  great  French  orator,  Gainbetta,  showed  an  especial  decree  of  ^^^^Plfi^f/^^^ 
Ipffc  frontal  convolution.    In  artisans  it  might  be  •expected  that  the  pai-t  ot  the  bram 

fon^cted  S  the  volunta^  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  might  be  found 
to  be  esneciuy  devdoped,  and  in  one  or  two  individual  cases  this  has  been  noticed  but  the 
LteriSfor  a  inerall^  Buch  relationship  is  insufficient    Benedikt,  from 

Te  equation  of  the  brains  of  a  large  number  of  i-^ividuals  belonging  to 
was  of  opinion  that  there  exists  amongst  these  an  undue  tendency  to  the  foimation  of  tour 
Tntero-pSerior  convolutions  in  the  frontal  lobe,  or  in  other  words,  an  undue  tendency  to  the 
appS-ance  of  the  paramesial  and  middle  frontal  sulci  Although  '-PP'^^/^J^^^PP^'^ 
?ew  observations  by  oth-^-  anatomists,  this^suppoBifionTias  not  borne  the  test  of  more  extended 
observation;  and,  indeed,  the  so-called  "  criminal "  type  was  actually  less  frequent  in  the 
brains  of  convicts  examined  by  Giacomini  than  in  those  of  ordmary  persons. 
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ON   THE    CAUSATION   OF    THE    GYEI   AND    SULCI   OB"    THE  BRAIN. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  convoluted  form  of  the  cortex. 
These  are  based  partly  on  mechanical  considerations,  e.g.,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  larger 
blood-vessels  and  undue  growth  of  the  brain  as  compared  with  that  of  its  enclosing  skull- 
capsule,  partly  on  physiological  or  jjhysiologico-mechanical  considerations,  which  suppose 
that  there  is  a  relative  increase  of  functional  activity  of  certain  parts  as  compared  with  others, 
resulting  in  an  increased  growth  of  those  parts,  and  hence  their  projection  in  the  form  of  gyri. 
These  theories,  however,  are  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  convoluted  formation,  since 
it  can  be  shown  (1)  that  the  blood-vessels  for  the  most  part  do  not  correspond  with  the  fissures, 
nor  do  they  lie  in  the  depth  of  the  fissures,  when  they  happen  to  coincide  with  them  ;  (2) 
that  the  brain  does  not  fill  the  skull  at  the  time  the  permanent  fissures  make  their  appearance  ; 
(3)  that  in  the  animal  series  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between  intellectual  development 
and  cerebral  convolution.  Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  theory  which  will  not  also 
account  for  the  fissures  and  laminse  of  the  cerebellum  as  well  as  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

It  has,  however,  lately  been  pointed  out  by  Jelgersma  that  a  simple  mathematical 
explanation  exists  for  the  existence  of  a  convoluted  surface.  The  one  feature  which  mammals 
with  smooth  brains  have  in  common  is  smallness  of  body  ;  whereas  those  mammals  which 
possess  convoluted  brains  are  invariably  found  to  be  of  relatively  large  size  (Dareste).  In 
other  words,  small  mammals  have  smooth  brains,  however  high  they  may  be  on  the  animal 
ladder,  and  in  spite  of  their  possessing  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  (fi.g.,  certain  monkeys), 
whilst  large  mammals  have  convoluted  brains,  although  their  intellectual  development  may 
be  relatively  low  (e.g.,  cetaceans).  "  The  grey  cortex  of  the  brain,  which  in  members  of  the 
same  species  maintains  a  tolerably  constant  thickness,  increases  by  surface  extension. 
Further,  with  every  advance  in  the  growth  of  the  grey  matter,  taere  must  be  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  subjacent  white  matter.  The  geometrical  law  involved  is  simply  this — that 
In  the  growth  of  a  body  the  surface  increases  with  the  second,  but  the  interior  with  the  third 
power  of  the  radius.  From  this  it  is  evident,  seeing  that  the  proportion  of  internal  white 
matter  and  external  grey  matter  is  in  all  cases  a  uniform  one,  that  in  the  evolution  of  a  large 
animal  out  of  a  small  animal  a  disproportion  between  the  grey  capsule  and  the  white  core  of 
the  cerebrum  must  result.  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  extended  cortex  placing  itself  in 
folds  or  puckers.  Jelgersma  further  points  out  that  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  surface 
•depends  upon  two  factors,  namely,  (1)  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  grey  matter,  and  (2)  the 
thickness  with  which  this  is  spread  over  the  surface.  The  absolute  quantity  of  grey  matter 
present  is  determined  by  the  bulk,  or  by  the  psychical  endowments  of  the  animal,  or  by  both 
•of  these  factors  together.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  thickness  of  the  grey  cortex  is 
very  much  the  same  in  the  same  species,  it  differs  considerably  in  different  animal  groups  ; 
and  it  follows  from  the  theory  which  he  has  advanced  that  the  more  sparsely  the  grey 
substance  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  white  matter,  the  richer  will  be  the  convolution 
type.  In  the  cetacean  cerebrum  the  grey  cortex  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  it  is  due  to  this  that 
the  surface  shows  such  an  extreme  condition  of  complexity."  ' 

Cases  in  which  there  is  a  congenital  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  type  of  convoluted  surface,  the  fissures  and  convolutions  showing  a  strong  tendency 
to  radiate  from  the  Sylvian  fossa.  This  is  partly  due,  according  to  Cunningham,  to  a  retention 
•of  certain  of  the  primitive  fissures  which  appear  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  are  due  to 
infoldings  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cerebral  wall,  and  are  mostly  quite  transitory  ;  but 
they  cannot  all  be  thus  accounted  for.  There  is  often  in  these  cases  an  intricacy  of  pattern 
displayed  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  cetacean  hemisphere,  and  may  be  very  possibly 
produced  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  same  law  by  which  the  formation  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  is  accounted  for. 
likewise  explains  the  development  of  the  cerebellar  folia,  and  of  the  wavy  outline  of  the 
■corpora  dentata  of  the  cerebellum  and  olives. 

Jelgersma's  theory  is  not  complete  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  explain  why  the  convolutions 
■should  tend  to  assume  certain  patterns  in  certain  groups.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
differences  may  be  determined  by  variations  in  the  relative  functional  importance  of 
different  parts,  producing  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  extent  of  grey  matter  which  has 
to  be  provided  for,  and  relative  increase  of  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  local  puckering 
•(Cunningham).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  formation  of  the  various  cerebral 
patterns,  fairly  constant  for  the  same  species,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  very  simple 
■explanation,  and  that  for  the  present  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  fact. 

*  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  section  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at 
the  pjinual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  1890. 
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INTIMATE    STRUCTURE    OP    THE    CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

SIRUOTUKB    OP    THE    WHITE  MATTER. 

The  cerebral  hemisphoros,  like  the  rest  of  the  encephaloa,  aje  composed  of  white 
nnd  grey  substance,  the  white  pervading  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  each 
hemisphere,  where  it  forms  what  is  known  us  the  medu!lani_centre, extend mg 
into  the  convolutions  ;  the  gr.y  forming  a  covering  of  so.ae  thickness  over  the 
whole  surface  of  tlie  convoluiions  {cortex),  and  occurring  also  at  the  base  ot  the 
hemisphere  in  the  form  of  the  so-calledUasal  ganglion  {corpmdruUum). 

The  white  matter  consists  of  medullated  fibres,  varying  in  size  in  different  parts, 
but  in  general  smaller  than  those  of  the  cord  and  bulb.  They  are  arranged  m 
aattened  bundles  separated  by  neuroglia;  the  bundles  have  a  somewhat  rod-like 
appearance  in  transverse  section. 

The  fibres  of  the  medullary  centre,  though  forming  many  different  groups,  may 
be  referred  co  three  principal  systems,  according  to  the  general  course  which  they 
take  viz  —1.  Frojedion-fibres,  which  pass  from  the  isthmus  encephali  to  the 
hemispheres,  or  we  versa.  These  fibres  increase  in  number  in  passing  the  optic 
thalami  and  corpora  striata,  beyond  which  they  spread  in  all  directions  into  the 
hemispheres.  2.  Transverse  or  commissural  fibres,  which  connect  the  two  hemi- 
spheres toc^ether.  3.  Association-fibres  (Meynert),  which,  keeping  on  the  same  'side 
of  the  middle  line,  connect  near  or  distant  parts  of  tlie  same  hemisphere. 

1  The  projection  fibres  in  each  hemisphere  are  continuous  in  part  with  the 
fibres  of  the  crusta,  in  part  with  those  of  the  tegmentum,  the  latter  probably 
indirectly  through  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.  They  are  in  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  direct  prolongations  of  the  axis-cyUnder  processes  of  cells  of 
the  cortex  (see  diagram,  fig.  20,  p.  23).  •     ,     •  .  i 

a  The  fibres  ivhich  are  continuous  ivith  those  of  the  crusta  pass  in  the  internal 
•capsule,  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  nucleus  caudafus  mesially,  and  the  nucleus 
lenticularis  laterally,  probably  giving  off  collateral  fibres  to  those  ganglia.  Beyond 
the  internal  capsule  the  fibres  diverge  into  the  general  white  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, forming  part  of  the  system  of  radiating  fibres  known  from  its  fan-like 
•arrantrement  as  the  coroim  radiata  (Reil)  or  fibrous  jone  (Mayo),  the  latter  term 
being" derived  from  the  way  in" which  the  assemblage  of  radiating  fibres  is  curved 
round  in  the  form  of  an  incomplete  hollow  cone  as  it  emerges  from  below  the 
nucleus  caudatus,  which  follows  the  curve  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  pass  directly  into  the 
medullary  centre  and  through  this  to  the  grey  cortex,  without  entering  the  basal  ganglia 
■of  the  hemispheres,  this  has  only  been  definitely  ascertained  for  one  or  two  of  the 
tracts  of  fibres  which  ran  in  the  crusta.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  pzjrarnidal 
tract,  which  is  traceable  through  the  inner  capsule  (opposite  the  middle  of  the  lenti- 
ciJlar  nucleus)  and  corona  radiata  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions  and  to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  first  and  second 
frontal  gyri.  This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  physiological 
experiment  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  these  particular  convolutions  as  especially 
concerned  in  governing  the  action  of  the  chief  groups  of  muscles  of  the  body  (Itiilses; 
thetic  or  psycho-motor  centres). 

Another  group  of  projection-fibres  is  the  so-called  direryt  sensqnj  tract,  which 
passes  from  the  external  or  lateral  part  of  the  crusta  through  the  posterior  part  of 
the  internal  capsule  into  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes  of  the 
hemisphere  (centres  for  special  senses). 

The  projection-fibres  from  the  prefrontal  region  pass  downwards  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule. 
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A  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  cviista  (those  nearest  the  inner  or  mesial  side)  do  not 
pass  into  the  inner  capsule  and  corona  radiata,  but  are  collected  into  the  bundle 
known  as  ansa  lenticularis  and  pass  outwards  underneath  the  thalamus  into  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  (see  p.  112). 

J).  The  fibres  which  pass  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  tegmentum,  are  originally- 
constituted  by  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  They  are  reinforced  as  they  pass  upwards  by  sets  of  fibres  derived  from 
the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  perhaps  the  middle  peduncle  ;  from  the 
fillet ;  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  from  the  nerve-  and 
other  nuclei  in  the  parts  which  they  traverse.  They  become  lost  for  the  most  part 
in  the  subthalamic  tegmental  region  and  in  the  thalamus,  but  on  the  other  hand» 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  thalamus  fibres  stream  outwards  (see  p.  Ill),  and  joining 
the  general  system  of  the  corona  radiata,  diverge  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Other  fibres,  apparently  continuous  with  this  same  system,  pass  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  into  the  optic  tract. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  thalamus  anteriorly  fibres  emerge  forming  the  bundle 
known  as  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus,  and  curving  round  below  the  nucleus 
lenticularis,  pass  into  the  white  substance  of  the  external  capsule. 

2.  The  transverse  or  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  hemispheres 
together  include — a.  The  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  b.  The  fibres  of  the 
anterior  commissure. 

The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  grey  cortex,, 
being  either  the  direct  prolongations  of  their  axis-cylinder  processes  or  collaterals 
passing  off  from  the  projection  fibres  before  mentioned  (fig.  20,  call).  When,  there- 
fore, a  portion  of  cortex  is  removed  or  destroyed,  certain  fibres  in  the  corpus  callosum 
undergo  degeneration.  By  this  means  it  may  be  determined  that  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  callosum  contain  chiefly  fibres  derived  from  the  frontal  lobes,  the  posterior 
chiefly  fibres  fi-om  the  occipital  lobes,  and  the  middle  portion  from  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  mantle.  The  fibres  from  a  limited  part  of  the  cortex  are  not,  however,, 
entirely  limited  to  one  part  of  the  callosum,  but  show  a  tendency  to  scatter,  so  that 
not  only  similar  but  also  dissimilar  parts  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  connected 
through  this  commissure  (Sherrington).  A  certain  number  of  projection  fibres  also 
pass  across  the  callosum  to  the  other  hemisphere,  and  then  turn  downwards  in  the 
internal  capsule  (Hamilton).  Hence,  after  removal  of  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  on 
one  side  of  the  brain,  some  degenerated  fibres  are  found  in  the  pyramidal  tract  which 
is  mainly  connected  with  the  other  side  (see  p.  31). 

The  anterior  commissure  (fig.  1 13)  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  transverse  fibres 
which  chiefly  connects  the  temporal  lobes  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The  bundle  is  most 
compact  in  the  middle  hue,  which  it  crosses  at  the  ft-ont  of  the  third  ventricle  just 
in  front  of  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  :  in  a  median  section  of  the  brain  it  presents  an 
oval  section  of  5  mm.  long  diameter,  with  its  long  axis  from  above  down.  From 
this  point  it  passes  laterally  as  a  twisted  bundle  of  fibres  curving  backwards  and 
somewhat  downwards  through  the  ventral  part  of  the  globus  pallidus,  and  below  the 
putamen  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.  Its  fibres  then  diverge  in  a  fan-like  manner 
into  the  temporal  lobe  ;  whether  any  pass  by  means  of  the  external  capsule  to  the 
insula  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  fibres  of  the  ante'rior  commissure  which  pass  into  the  temporal  lobe  form  by- 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  commissure  in  man,  and  constitute  what  has  been  termed 
by  Ganser  the  pars  temporalis.  Besides  these  fibres,  there  are  others  which  are 
derived  from  the  loBur"oI!actorius  (see  p.  160),  and  which  appear  to  connect  the 
olfactory  tract  of  one  side  with  the  hippocampal  gyrus  of  the  opposite  side.  Tliese 
form  the  pars  olfqctoria  of  Ganser  :  this  part  is  very  slightly  developed  in  man. 

The  anterior  commissure  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  with  the  convexity- 
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directed  forwards.  It  is  the  principal  oerebral  commissure  in  all  vertebi-ates  below 
tr^malsT  e  corpus  cfcm  firsVr^I^lang  its  appearance  m  the  lowest  mammals 
r^toming  developed  proportionately  with  the  uicreasc  of  the  mantle. 

The  ro«e-like  twist  of  the  anterior  commissure  is  associated  by  Hill  with  a  ijotation  of 
the^ereW.  which  l  as  occurred  in  the  course  of  its  development  Appendix  A  to  Enphsh 
TranslSn  of  Obersteiner's  "  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  Orfcans  ). 

3  The  association-fibres  which  connect  different  parts  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere are  either  short  or  long.  The  shortj^aMwnfhres  {fibre,  proj>rm,  Meynert ; 

Fie  113  —Horizontal  section  ov  thk  lkft  hemisphere, 

SHOWINO  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  COMMISSURE. 

(Testut). 

1  2  anterior  commissure;  3,  pillars  of  fornix ;  4,  lateral 
ventricle,  anterior  lioru  ;  5,  lateral  ventricle,  descending 
horn  :  6,  6',  corpus  striatum,  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei; 
7,  thalamus ;  8,  internal  capsule  ;  8',  anterior  segment  ot 
internal  capsule. 

lamirm  arcmtce  jijromn,  Arnold)  (fig.  1 U,  s.), 
serve"to  connect  adjacent  convolutions,  passing 
round  below  the  grey  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fissures.  The  long  associcitimv^lresi  are  mostly 
collected  into  definIH"l3un3Ies,  which  can  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance  between  the 
bundles  of  commissural  and  projection-fibres,  or 
which  run  free  for  a  certain  part  of  their  course. 
The  principal  bundles  or  tracts  of  long  associa- 
tion-fibres are  the  folloAving  :— 

(a)  Sweriorassociatioii -Mndle  (superior 
longitudinal  fas-ShTsITasScuT^^rarcnatus,  Burdach).-This  consists  of  sagittal  bbres, 
which  run  below  the  grey  matter  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  between 
the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes,  and  between  the  frontal  lobe  and  external  part  of  the 
temporal  lobe  (fig.  114,/./.s.).  .  v  i 

(i)  Infmor  association-bundle  (temporo-occipital  bundle,  i.nferior  longitudinal 
fasciculusWWTs-Tb-Sidle  of  fibres  which  lies  close  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
posterior  and  inferior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  connects  the  temporal  and 

occipital  lobes  (/.?.*.).  .    ,   x     tt  i  • 

(c)  Anterior  association-bundle  (uncinate  fasciculus).— Under  this  name  is 
desci-ibed  a  whtte-iW^-seeft-e^  the  lower  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  passing  across 
the  bottom  of  the  Svlvian  fissure  at  the  limen  insula,  and  connecting  the  frontal 
with  the  temporal  lobe  (/«.)■  The  fibres  of  this  bundle  expand  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  more  superficial  of  them  are  curved  or  hooked  sharply  between  the  con 
ticmous  parts  of  the  two  lobes,— from  which  circumstance  it  has  derived  the  name 
uncinate.  Its  fibres  appear  especially  to  connect  the  third  ft-ontal  gyrus  with  the 
temporal  lobe  and  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  limbic  lobe. 

(d)  6'jw/7wZ«<7a.(c».).— This  forms  the  principal  association-bundie  ot  the  gyrus 
fornicatus,  its' fibres  coursing  immediately  above  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  passing  from  the  anterior  perforated  space  m  front,  curve  round  the 
splenium  of  the  callosum  behind,  and  pass  in  the  gyrus  hippocampi  as  far  as  its 
anterior  extremity.  Some  of  the  fibres  diverge,  as  they  pass  backwards,  into  the 
white  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  and  probably  reach  various  parts  of  the  cortex. 
The  constitution  of  this  bundle  and  its  connections  have  been  already  dealt  with 

(see  p.  158).  .   „   •  *  i 

(e)  The  pei-pendiaMarJasci^^^^    (Wernicke),  which  runs  vertically  immediately 
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in  front  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  connects  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  with  the 
fusiform  lobule  (f-p.). 

(/)  The  forf}ix. — This  (/o.)>  by  means  of  its  continuation,  the  fimbria  {fi.), 
connects  the  hippocampal  region  of  the  limbic  lobe  with  the  corpus  albicans,  which 
again  is  connected  through  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  {vd'A.)  with  tlie  thalamus 


Fig.  114. — Diagram  op  the  association-fibres  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
•    ■  '  (E.  A.  S.,  after  Meynert. ) 

s.,  short  association-fibres,  connecting  adjacent  gyri  ;  f.l.s.,  fasciculus  longitudinalis  superior  ; 
cingulum  ;  f.p.,  fasciculus  perpendicularis  ;  f.l.i.,  fasciculus  longitudinalis  inferior;/.?'.,  fasciculus 
uncinatus  ;  fo.,  fornix  ;  fi.,  fimbria  ;  v.d'A.,  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr. 


opticus.  The  course  and  relations  of  the  fornix  have  already  been  described 
(pp.  129,  158). 

The  arrang  praent  of  the  fibres  in  the  white  matter  has  been  studied  by  H.  Sachs,  who  finds 
that  the  fibres  in  the  occipital  lobe  (the  only  part  as  yet  fully  investigated  by  him)  are  arranged 
in  four  layers  or  series,  from  within  out,  as  follows  : — 1.  Those  which  are  prolonfred  from  the 
corpus  callosum  (forceps  major),  which  occupy  the  central  parts  nearest  the  ventncle.  2.  Next 
to  these  a  layer  composed  of  projection-fibres,  passing  to  the  internal  capsule.  They  are  finer 
than  the  callosal  fibres.  3.  Another  layer  of  larger  fibres  which  surrounds  the  projection-layer, 
and  is  composed  of  long  association -fibres.  4.  A  layer  of  short  association- fibres,  nearest  the 
coAex.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  peripheral  layers  are  constantly  pierced  by 
th'e  fibres  which  are  passing  from  the  cortex  to  join  the  more  centrally-situated  layers. 

■STBUOTUBE    OF    THE    GREY  MATTER. 

The  grey  matter  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  cerebrum  forms  a  continuous 
layer  indistinctly  divided  into  two  or  three  strata  by  interposed  thin  layers  of  paler 
substance. 

In  examiuing  a  section  macroscopically  from  without  inwards  (fig.  115,  1),  we 
meet  Avith — 1.  A  thin  coating  of  white  matter  situated  on  the  surface,  which  on  a 
section  appears  as  a  faint  white  line,  bounding  the  grey  surface  externally.  This 
superficial  white  layer  is  not  equally  thick  over  all  parts  of  the  cortical  substance, 
biif  becomes  thicker  as  it  approaches  the  borders  of  the  convoluted  surface  ;  it  is 
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accordincrly  less  conspicuous  on  the  lateral  convex  aspect  of  the  hemispheres  and 
ITe  so  on  th  convolutions  situated  in  the  longicudinal  lissure  which  m^oac^  tl^e 
Xte  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  on  those  of  the  -'de-urface  ot  t^^^^  ban 
It  is  especially  well  marked  on  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  it  has  been  tneie 
des  riterinder  the  name  of  the  retkuJ^MMtsubst^nce.  2  Immediately  beneath 
tl  wWte  kyer  just  described,  is  fo^^T^^y^ ?rey  or  reddish  grey  matter  the 
colom  of  wh'ich,\s  indeed  of  the  grey  substance  f-^ally  is  deeper  or  li^^^^^^ 
accordino-  as  its  very  numerous  vessels  contain  much  or  little  blood,  d.  A  iayei, 
appearing  tn  section  as  a  thin  whitish  line  (line  ^fJicq^^Azyr,  outer  line  of 

Fi".  115.— Sections  op  cbrebral  convolutions 
°'  (after  Baillarger). 

The  parts  are  nearly  of  the  natural  size.  1,  shows 
the  six  layers  ordinarily  seen  in  the  cerebral  cortex  when 
carefully  examined  with  the  naked  eye  ;  2,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  section  of  a  convolution  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

Baillaro-er)    4.  A  second  grey  stratum.    5.  A  second  thin  whitish  layer  (innerj^ 
of  Kainlro-er).    6.  A  yellowish  grey  layer  which  lies  next  to  the  central  white  matter 
of  the'655Volution.   In  some  convolutions,  especially  those  bordering  on  the  calcarme 
fissure,  the  line  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  is  very  distinct,  but  the  inner  line  of  Baillarger  is  not 

'''''MedSl1atld''fibres  radiate  from  the  white  centre  of  each  convolution  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  grey  cortex,  having  a  course  for  the  most  part  perpendicular  to  the 
free  surface.  In  passing  through  the  grey  substance  they  are  arranged  m  bundles 
about  -^Wth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  thus  separate  the  nerve-cells  into  elongated 
eroups,%drgive  the  section  a  columnar  appearance  (fig.  116).  Ihe  direction  oi 
the  fibres  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  convolution  in  which  they  occur 
whether  near  the  summit  or  the  base,  and  the  radiating  direction  is  somewhat  lost 
iu  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  where  the  arched  fibres  which  connect  -the 
adiacent  convolutions  seem  to  obscure  the  radiating  bundles. 

Layers  of  cells  in  the  cortex.— The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  vary 
at  different  depths  of  a  convolution,  and  in  this  way  several  layers  ai-e  distinguished, 
having  more  or  less  definite  characters,  but  not  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another. 
Their  relation  to  the  stratification  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  is  not  everywhere 
clearly  made  out.  The  most  common  type  is  that  which  is  seen  in  the  convolutions 
of  the  parietal  lobe.    In  this  most  observers  agree  with  Meynert  in  recognising  five 

^^^T  layer.-Thk,  the  most  external  layer,  is  narrow  and  A^c^'' 

forms  a.bout  -J^th  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  grey  cortex.  It  is  composed  chiefly  o(  c<^ 
neuroo-lia,  but  contains  some  nerve-cells.    A  few  medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  m  it,  ^ 
forming  a  thin  superficial  white  stratum  almost  immediately  underneath  the  pia  mater 
As  already  intimated  these  fibres  are  much  more  developed  in  the  hippocampal 
region  than  in  other  parts  of  the  cortex.    The  layer  also  contains  non-medullated 
fibres,  which  ramify  in  it,  and  most  of  which  are  derived  fi-om  the  peripherally- 
directed  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  deeper  layer. 

The  neuroglia-cells  of  the  superficial  layer  are  mostly  elongated  and  set  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface,  where  a  principal  process  of  each  cell  usually  terminates  m 
a  foot  or  enlargement  (fig.  117).  ,  •     r  -r 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  layer  are  small.  They  vary  in  shape,  many  being  fusiform 
and  set  parallel  with  the  surface.  Both  their  dendrites  and  their  axis-cylmder 
processes,  which  give  off  numerous  collateral  branches,  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  this  layer.    Many  of  them  have  two  or  three  axis-cylinder  processes,  and  these 
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frequently  come  oif  from  the  dene  rites,  instead  of,  as  is  usual,  from  the  body  of  the 
cell  (Cajal). 

2.  Layer  of  small  jJUramids— This  layer,  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  the 


Fig.  116. — Section  op  cerebral  convolotion 
(Meynert). 

1,  Superficial  layer,  with  scattered  cells ;  2,  layer 
of  small  pyramidal  cells ;  3,  broader  layer  of  pyra- 
midal cells,  separated  into  columns  by  the  radiating 
nerve-fibres  ;  4,  narrow  layer  of  small  irregular  cells ; 
5,  layer  of  fusiform  and  irregular  cells  in  medullary 
centre. 

last,  is  characterized  by  containing  a  largo 
number  of  small  nerve-cells,  mostly  pyra- 
midal, with  dendrites  extending  mainly 
into  the  superficial  layer,  and  an  axis- 
cylinder  process,  which  starts  from  the 
base  of  the  cell  and  after  giving  off  a  few 
collaterals,  passes  downwards  to  the  white 
centre,  possibly  to  the  corpus  striatum 
as  a  projection-fibre.  Some  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  do  not,  however,  reach 
the  white  matter,  but  end  in  arborisations 
between  the  cells  of  the  next  layer. 

3.  Lai/er  of  large  pyramids. — The  third 
layer  is  of  paler  tint  and  much  greater 
thickness.  It  contains  pyramidal  branching 
cells,  some  large  others  smallei',  arranged 
with  the  pointed  extremities  towards  the 
surface  of  the  convolution,  and  separated 
into  groups  by  the  bundles  of  radiating 
nerve-fibres.  The  innermost  portion  of  the 
layer,  in  which  the  cells  are  larger  and  the 
separation  into  groups  more  distinct,  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  separate  layer. 
The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  cells 
give  off  7  or  8  collaterals,  which  become 
medullated  and  end  by  ramifying  in  the 
adjacent  grey  substance.  The  axis-cylin- 
der is  then  continued  on  into  the  white 
matter  as  a  medullated  fibre. 

4.  Layer  of  polymorphous  cells. — The 
fourth  layer  is  narrower,  and  contains 
many  small,  irregularly-shaped  corpuscles, 
with  numerous  dendrites  and  a  single  axis- 
cyliader  process.  The  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses of  most  of  these  cells  tend  towards 
the  white  centre,  but  some  pass  peripher- 
ally, and  reach  the  molecular  layer  where 
they  become  continuous  with  some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  of  that  layer. 

5.  Layer  of  fusiform  cells. — The  fifth 
layer,  of  greater  width  than  the  last,  and 
blending  more  or  less  with  it,  is  com- 
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posed  of  fusiform  and  irregular  cells.  The  fusiform  corpuscles  have  a  definite  arrange- 
ment, being  placed  for  the  most  part  vertically  at  the  summit  of  a  gyrus  ;  but  parallel  to 
the  surface  in  the  sulci,  where  they  correspond  in  direction  to  the  arcuate  fibres  passmg 
ii-om  one  convolution  to  another  ;  they  are  said  to  be  connected  with  these  fibres. 

I- 


FROM  THE  CEltliBUAL 
BY    QoLOl'S  METHOB. 


Fig.  117.  —  Cells 

CORTEX,  SHOWN 

((i.  Uetzius.) 

11,11,  neuroglia-cells ;  p,p,  pyramids; 
a,a,  axis-cylinder  processes  of  pyramids 
giving  off  coUatenils. 

Beneath  the  last  layer  is  the 
medullary  centre,  with  which  it  gra- 
dually blends.  The  fibres  of  the 
white  substance,  as  they  radiate  into 
the  grey  matter,  become  finer.  They 
are  mostly  continuous  with  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  of  the  pyramidal 
cells,  the  collaterals  of  those  forming 
two  plexuses  of  meduUated  fibres 
which  lie,  the  one  at  the  base  of  the 
3rd  layer,  the  other  between  this 
and  the  2 ad  layer.  These  plexuses 
(inner  and  outer  white  plexuses  of 
VV.  Krause)'  are  prolDably  the  cause 
of  tlie  Tines  of  Baillarger  seen  witli 
the  naked  eye  in  a  sectioa  of  the 
grey  cortex  of  a  fresh  brain. 

In  the  Sylvian  fissure  the  fusi- 
.  form  cells  are  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere,  and  from  their  number 
in  the  claustrum  the  fifth  layer  has 
been  termed  by  Meynert  the  "  clau_s- 
tral  formation."  They  are  also  very 
abundant  In  the  amygdaloid  nucleus, 
which  is  indeed  chiefiy  formed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  deepest  layer  of 
the  cerebral  cortex.  The  cornu 
ammonis  on  the  other  hand  is  formed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  large  pyra- 
midal cells,  and  the  layer  in  which 
these  occur  (third  layer)  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  termed  the  "  for- 
mation of  the  cornu  ammonis." 

The  ax:is-cylincler  processes  of  the 
pyramids  when  they  reach  the  medul- 
lary centre,  pass  either  as  association-fibres  to  other  parts  of  the  cortex  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  or  as  commissural  fibres  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  through  tliis  to  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  or  as  projection-fibres  to  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus,  or  by  way  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  midbrain,  bulb  and  spinal  cord. 
The  junction  with  fibres  of  the  association-bundles  may  be  T-shaped,  in  other  words 
they  may  bifurcate  and  pass  in  opposite  directions  underneath  the  cortex.  Eventually 
they  turn  into  the  cortex  again  and  end  by  free  arborisation  amongst  its  cells.  More- 
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Fig.  118. —Section  OP  cortex  of  occipital  lobe. 

1,  superficial  layer  ;  2,  layer  of  small  pyramids  ;  3  to  5,  layer  of  large  pyramids,  with  numerous 
small  "granule  "  cells  at  4  ;  6,  polymorphous  cells  ;  7,  spindle-cells. 


Fig.  119. — Section  of  cortex  of  temporal  lobe. 
The  numbers  denote  the  same  layers  as  in  fig.  118. 


Fig.  120. — Section  of  cortex  of  frontal  lobe. 
1,  2,  as  in  fig.  118  ;  3,  4,  large  pyramids  ;  5,  polymorphous  and  spindle-cells. 
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Fig.  121. — Section  op  cortex  op  motor  area. 
The  numbers  denote  the  same  layers  as  in  fig.  120. 

Fig.  122. — Section  ok  uippocampus  major. 

1,  granular  stratum  of  fascia  dentata  ;  2,  superficial  layer  of  cortex  ;  3,  stratum  laciniosum  ; 
4,  stratum  radiatiim  ;  5,  large  pyramids  ;  6,  neuroglia-matrix  (stratum  raoleculare)  ;  7,  alveus. 


Fig.  123.  — Section  op  cortex  of  gyrus  hippocampi. 
1,  superficial  layer  ;  2,  short  pyramids  ;  3,  long  pyramids. 
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over,  in  their  longitudinal  course  they  give  off  collaterals  here  and  there  to  inter- 
mediate parts  of  the  cortex.  The  commissural  fibres,  after  passing  through  the 
corpus  callosum,  have  a  longer  or  shorter  course  in  the  white  matter  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  end  by  terminal  arborisations  in  its  cortex.  In  their  course  they  also 
give  collaterals  to  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  Some  of  the  commissural  fibres  are 
themselves  collateral  branches  of  the  projection-fibres  (fig.  20,  p.  23). 

The  projection-fibres  pass  for  the  most  part  into  the  internal  capsule.  Both 
before  reaching  this  and  as  they  pass  through  it  they  give  olf  collaterals,  some  of 
which  enter  the  basal  ganglia  aud  ramify  amongst  the  cells,  whilst  others  pass 
towards  the  corpus  callosum.  The  main  fibres  ultimately  end  by  arborisation  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  :  those  of  the  pyramidal  tract  amongst 
the  cells  from  which  the  motor  nerve-fibres  originate.  The  projection  fibres  are 
mainly  derived  from  the  middle-sized  and  larger  pyramids,  and  from  some  of  the 
polymorphous  cells  of  the  fourth  layer.^ 

Differences  of  structure  in  different  parts. — Considerable  variety  occurs  in 
different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  size  and  regularity  of  shape  of  the  nerve- 
cells  and  in  the  relative  thickness  of  the  several  layers.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  the  "  psycho-motor  "  region,  and  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution,  some  of  the  deeper  pyramidal  cells  are  very  large 
(fig.  121,  4),  and  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  defined  groups  or  nests  (Betz,  Bevan 
Lewis).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  calcarine  fissure,  large 
cells  are  very  scanty,  their  places  being  for  the  most  part  taken  by  smaller  ones 
(fig.  118).  Again,  in  many  parts  a  six-laminated  cortex  is  produced  by  the  interca- 
lation of  a  layer  of  small  angular  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  layer  of  large  pyramids 
(figs.  118,  119). 

These  differences  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  different  parts  of 
the  cortex  are  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures  (118  to  123)  by  Bevan 
Lewis  of  sections  from  various  regions. 

The  most  remarkable  differences  of  structure  occur  at  the  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  the  region  of  the  hippocampus,  and  in  the  olfactory  lobe.  These  will  now 
be  specially  considered. 

Structure  of  the  hippocampus  major  or  cornu  ammonis. — The  hippo- 
campus it  will  be  remembered  corresponds  to  the  hippocampal  fissure  externally ; 
this  fissure  separating  the  uncinate  or  hippocampal  convolution  below  from  the 
fascia  dentata  above.  The  uncinate  convolution  (fig.  123)  has  the  ordinary  structure 
of  the  cerebral  gyri,  being  composed  of  a  grey  cortex  and  a  thick  white  centre. 
The  cortex  generally  is,  however,  thin,  but  the  superficial  layer  is  relatively  thick, 
and  contains  many  meduUated  fibres.  The  cells  of  the  second  layer  are  relatively 
large  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  is  prolonged  around 
the  hippocampal  fissure,  forming  the  main  part  of  the  hippocampus  (figs.  110, 124); 
the  white  centre  is  also  prolonged  over  the  projection  of  the  hippocampus  into  the 
ventricle,  but  becomes  very  thin  in  this  situation  where  it  is  known  as  the  alveus. 
It  is  covered  by  the  epithelium  and  ependyma  of  the  ventricle. 

Above  the  hippocampal  fissure  the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  swells  out 
into  the  notched  lamina  known  as  the  fascia  dentata  (dentate  convolution,  fig.  124, 
F  d).  The  white  matter  of  the  alveus  is  in  like  manner  prolonged  over  this,  but  not 
quite  as  far  as  its  free  border  ;  it  becomes  thickened  and  is  continuous  with  the 
white  band  known  as  the  fimbria  (Fi),  which  thus  represents  a  free  edge  of  the 
medullary  centre  of  the  hemisphere. 

■The  projection  of  the  hippocampus  (into  the  ventricle)  is  thus  produced  by  the 

»  Most  of  the  above  details  relating  to  the  destination  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  are  derived  from 
the  observations  of  Kam6n  y  Cajal,  made  upon  specimens  prepared  by  Grolgi's  method. 
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invagination  of  the  cortex  as  the  hippocampa-1  fissure.  According  to  Golgi  and  Sala 
there  is  a  second  invagination  into  the  fascia  dentata  :  this  must  however  be  looked 

upon  as  quite  incomplete.  .  „„„„„i 

The  o-reater  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  is  occupied  by  sevcra 
rows  of  moderately  large  pyramidal  cells  (fig.  122,  5  ;  fig.  124,  3)  with  long  apical 
processes,  which  lie  embedded  in  a  neuroglia-matrix,  and  confer  upon  this,  especially 


Fig.  124.— Skctiox  across  the  hippocampus  major,  dentate  fissure,  dentate  fascia  and  fimbria 

(after  Henle). 

Gh  part  of  tlie  gyrus  hippocampi  or  uncinate  convolution  ;  Fd,  fascia  dentata  or  dentate  convolu- 
tion ■  between  them  is  the  dentate  fissure  ;  Fi,  fimbria,  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  here  cut  across  ; 
1  2,  medullary  centre  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus  prolonged  around  the  hippocampus,  H,  as  the  so-called 
alvens,  into  the  fimbria  ;  3,  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  :  4,  stratum  radiatutn  ;  .5,  stratum  laciuiosum  ; 
6,  superficial  medullary  lamina,  involuted  around  the  dentate  fissure  ;  **,  termination  of  this  lamina,^ 
the  fibres  here  running  longitudinally  ;  7,  superficial  neuroglia  of  the  fascia  dentata  ;  ,  stratum 
granulosum. 

in  its  outer  part,  a  striated  aspect ;  hence  the  name  of  stratum  radiaium  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  this  part  of  the  layer  (4).  By  their  bases  the  cells  rest  upori  the 
white  layer  or  alveus,  into  which  their  axis-cylinder  processes  pass,  but  there  is  in 
some  parts  a  layer  of  grey  matter  intervening  (fig.  122,  6). 

Superficial  to  the  stratum  radialim,  the  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells  form  an 
arborisation,  the  branches  of  which  are  closely  interwoven  {stratum  laciniosum,  5). 
Superficial  to  this  are  a  large  number  of  small  cells  which  give  a  granular  appear- 
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ance  to  the  layer  they  occupy  {stratum  granulosum).  Superficial  to  this  again  is  a 
well-marked  layer  of  medullated  fibres  continuous  with  the  reticulated  white  substance 
of  the  uncinate  convolution  (see  p.  156).  It  is  known  as  the  involuted  medullar}/ 
lamina  (fig.  124,  6),  and  represents  an  increased  development  of  the  thin  layer  of 
white  fibres  which  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  molecular  or  superficial  layer  of  the 
grey  matter. 

In  the  fascia  dentata  the  large  pyramidal  cells  are  placed  in  the  centre  and  are 
irregularly  arranged  :  they  are  surrounded  by  an  incomplete  ring  of  closely  packed 
small  pyramidal  cells  (stratum  granulosum,  fig.  124,  *),  outside  which  is  a  very 
broad  superficial  layer  of  neuroglia  with  a  few  scattered  cells. 

Minute  structure  of  the  olfactory  lobe.— The  peculiar  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  brain  can  best  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  its  mode  of  development.  It 
is  formed  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (after- 
Fig.  125. — Section  across  the  middle  of  the  olfactory  tract 

(Henle). 

^',  ventral  surface  ;  d,  dorsal  ridge.  From  without  in  are  seen 
successivetf :  (1)  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  neuroglia;  (2)  a  (darkly 
shaded)  layer  of  transversely-cut  medullarj'  fibres,  of  very  unequal 
thickness  in  different  parts  ;  (3)  the  central  grey  matter  projecting  up 
into  the  dorsal  ridge  and  here  and  there  extending  to  the  surface  and 
partially  interrupting  the  medullary  layer. 

wards  the  lateral  ventricle),  and  in  most  of  the  lower 
animals  (in  which  it  is  much  more  developed  than  in 
man),  it  exhibits  even  in  the  adult  condition  a  central 
cavity  (lined  with  ciliated  epithehum),  and  in  some,  as 
already  stated,  this  retains  throughout  life  its  connec- 
tion with  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  walls  of  the  hollow  outgrowth  become 
thickened  and  differentiated  into  a  central  layer  of  neuroglia  next  to  the  cavity, 
a  well-marked  intermediate  layer  of  white  substance  outside  this,  and  a  peripheral 
layer  of  grey  matter  surrounding  the  whole.  In  man  and  apes  the  same  changes 
occur,  but  the  cavity  becomes  completely  obliterated  and  in  its  stead  we  find  nothing 
but  central  neuroglia,  which  forms  for  the  most  part  a  tract  flattened  out  laterally, 
and  containing  but  few  cells.  The  white  or  medullary  substance  around  this  appears 
in  section  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  ring  consisting  of  longitudinal  white  fibres 
(fig.  125).  In  the  olfactory  tract  the  peripheral  layer  of  grey  matter  is  very  thin 
and  inconspicuous,  so  that  the  white  substance  almost  everywhere  shows  through  it, 
except  along  the  dorsal  ridge  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  grey  substance, 
extending  into  and  partly  interiupting  the  medullary  ring  (fig.  125,  d).  In  the 
bulb  on  the  other  hand  this  dorsal  accumulation  of  grey  matter  is  not  seen;  but 
upon  the  ventral  side  of  the  flattened  medullary  ring  (fig.  126,  1,  2,  3)  in  place  of 
the  thin  scarcely  visible  layer  of  grey  substance  in  the  corresponding  situation  in 
the  tract,  a  thick  layer  of  grey  matter  is  found  and  forms  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
the  thickness  of  the  bulb,  what  was  originally  the  central  cavity  being  consequently 
jiow  placed  near  the  dorsal  surface.  This  grey  matter  as  seen  in  section  exhibits 
the  following  parts  (fig.  126,  4  to  8)  :— 

(1.)  A  granule  lager  of  considerable  thickness  (fig.  126,  4,  5,  6)  lying  next  to  the 
medullary  ring,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  numerous  small  cells,  hke  those 
found  in  the  deeper  or  granule  layer  of  the  grey  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
layer  is  not  entirely  composed  of  these  cells  however,  for  there  are  present  in  addition 
a  number  of  reticulating  bundles  of  medullated  fibres  which  separate  the  "  granules 
into  groups,  and  other  medullated  fibres  which  pass  vertically  between  the  medullary 
ring  and  the  next  layer.  There  are  also  a  number  of  large  nerve-cells,  having  for 
•the  most  part  a  conical  shape  (mitral  cells,  fig.  127,  m.c),  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
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Of  which  pass  upwards  through  the  granule  layer,  while  most  of  their  protoplasmic 
-%T^f^7^^r1i:!^'^)-     The  remarkable  bodies  which 


Fig.126.— Sechon  across  a  pakt 

°    OF     THE     OLFACrOHY  BULB 

(Heule). 

1,  3,  layers  of  very  fine  trans- 
versely cut  nerve-fibi-es,  passing 
round  into  one  another  at  the 
side,  and  forming  the  flattened 
medullary  ring,  enclosing  the  cen- 
tral neuroglia,  2  ;  4,  5,  6,  granule- 
layer  ;  7,  layer  ..f  olfactory  glome- 
ruli, t,  tt  ;  8.  I'^yer  of  olfactory 
nerve-nbres,  bundles  of  which  are 
seen  passing  at  *  *  to  the  olfactory 
raucous  membrane. 


''^'.°»>c" <w„°^  <i=Sdi.oj'^'?"af 
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characterize  this  stratum 
were  first  described  by  Ley- 
dig  ia  elasmobrauchs  and 
by  Lockhart  Clarke  in 
mammals.  They  are  rounded 
bodies  which  are  formed  of 
a  dense  interlacement  of 
nerve-fibres  derived  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  dendrites 
of  the  mitral  cells,  on  the 

(S.)  Th,  ImiJof  oVa^Li,  rmm-fihrm  (8).    This,  the  lowest  layer  of  the  bulb, 

Fig.  127.— Diagram  ok  the 
oonnectioks  ok  culls  and 
pibhes  in  the  olfactory 

BULB.      (E.  A.  S.) 

olf.c,  cells  of  the  olfactory 
mucous    membrane  ;  olf.n., 
lowest  layer  of  the  bulb  com- 
posed of  the  olfactory  nerve- 
fibres,  which   are  prolonged 
from  the  olfactory  cells;  gl., 
olfactory  glomeruli,  containing: 
arborisations  of  the  olfactory 
nerve-fibres  and  of  the  den- 
drites of  the  mitral  cells ;  m.  c. , 
mitral  cells ;  ft,  their  axis- 
cylinder  processes  passing  to- 
wards the  nerve-fibre  layer, 
n.lr.,  of  the  bulb  to  become 
continuous  with  fibres  of  the 
olfactory  tract :   these  axis- 
cylinder  processes  are  seen  to 
give  off  collaterals,  some  of 
which   pass  again  into  the 
lower    layers  of  the  bulb  ; 
n',  a  nerve- fibre  from  tlie 
olfactory  tract  ramifying  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  bulb. 

consists  entirely  of  bundles  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  here  form 
plexus  the  fibres  of  which  on  the  one  hand  pass  through  the  perforations 


a  dense 
in  the 
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cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the 
other  hand  into  the  glomeruli,  where  they  ramify  and  form  arborisations,  which 
interlace  with  those  of  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells. 

■  The  relations  of  cells  and  fibres  in  the  olfactory  bulb  have  recently  been  reinvesti- 
gated by  Golgi,  Ramon  y  Cajal,  v.  Gehuchten,  and  others,  by  the  aid  of  Golgi's  silver 
nitrate  method.  The  result  of  these  investigations  has  been  to  show  that  the 
olfactory  nerve-fibres  take  their  origin  in  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  which  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  peripheral  nerve-cells,  and  that 
they  terminate  in  the  arborisations  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  olfactory 
glomeruli.  To  these  same  glomeruli  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  mitral  cells  also 
pass  and  end  in  arborisations  which  intimately  interlace  with  those  of  the  olfactory 
fibres.  (Some  of  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  these  cells  do  not,  however,  pass  to 
the  glomeruh,  but  end  in  free  arborisations  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  grannie  layer.) 
On  the  other  hand  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  mitral  cells  pass  upwards  from 
the  rounded  apex  of  the  cell,  and  passing  between  the  "  granules  "  reach  the  white 
fibres  of  the  medullary  ring.  Turning  shai-ply  backwards  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
they  then  become  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  ring  (see  fig.  127),  ultimately 
reaching  the  olfactory  tract,  along  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  base  of  the 
brain.  As  they  pass  upwards  and  also  in  their  horizontal  course,  they  give  off 
collateral  fibres  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  bulb  :  these  collaterals  end  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  course  in  free  arborisations  in  the  grey  matter. 


MEASUREMENTS    OF    THE  BRAIN. 

Dimensions. — The  length  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  measured  from  the 
ly  f,  V     frontal  to  the  occipital  pole,  varies  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  between  160  mm. 
^  ^  f^j.  j.|^g  ^a,le  brain ;  and  between  150  mm.  and  160  mm.  for  the  female 

[eKj/t      Ifi'l)^  ''*''S)rain.    The  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  whole  brain  for  both  sexes  is  about 
"}iaM^     I  ho      140  mm.  and  the  greatest  vertical  measurement  of  each  hemisphere  about  125  mm. 
^  J      in(      (Huschke).    The  brains  of  dolichocephalic  individuals  are  naturally  longer  than 
J,      those  of  brachycephalic  :  in  the  latter  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  breaking  up  of  the 
.    longitudinal  gyri  by  transverse  fissures,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  surface 
^  JfcA.  ^  I M  '  and  hence  of  grey  cortex  in  proportion  to  the  whole  brain. 

"  ' Extent  of  grey  cortex.— The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  measure  or  estunate  the 

,  relative  proportions  of  the  different  convoluted  parts  of  the  cerebrum  to  each  other 
and  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  either  more  directly  or  by  the  cranioscopic  methods, 
have  been  attended  with  little  success.  Such  researches  as  those  of  Rudolph  Wagner 
give,  however,  some  promise,  when  fully  carried  out,  of  affording  more  definite 
results.  These  researches  had  for  their  object  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison 
between  the  brains  of  certain  persons  of  known  intelligence,  cultivation,  and 
mental  power,  and  those  of  persons  of  an  ordinary  or  lower  grade.  As  examples  of 
brains  of  men  of  superior  intellect  he  selected  those  of  Professor  Gauss,  a  well-known 
mathematician  of  eminence  (^t.  78),  and  Professor  Fuchs,  a  chnical  teacher 
(set.  52)  ;  and  as  examples  of  brains  of  ordinary  persons,  those  of  a  woman  of  29 
and  a  workman. 

The  careful  measurement  of  all  the  convolutions  and  the  intervening  grooves  in 
the  four  brains  above  inentioned  was  carried  out  by  H.  Wagner,  by  covering  the 
cortex  everywhere  with  gold-leaf,  and  determining  the  extent  of  surface  by  the 
amount  employed.  The  result  of  these  measurements  is  partly  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  the  numbers  indicating  square  millimeters  of  surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  there  are  undoubtedly  differences  in  the  brains 
examined,  these  are  by  no  means  so  striking  as  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  general  result  of  these  and  similar  observations  has  been 
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hitherto  inconckisive,  for  althougli  there  have  been  observed  several  "^t^ble  instances 
in  which  superiority  of  intellect  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  creased  size 
or  complexity  of  the  cerebral  surface,  in  many  other  cases  no  such  relation  has  been 
noticed. 

CcmmraUve  measurement  of  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  cerebral  cmivoJufions. 


1 

SORF.VOE  OF  KACII  LoBE  SEPABATELV. 

Free  and  Deep  sdb- 
faoes  of  convoldtioks. 

Whole 
surface  of 
Cerebrum. 

Frontiil. 

Parietal. 

Occipital. 

Temporal. 

Contra!. 

Free 
surface. 

Deep  surface, 
including  sur- 
face ol  insula. 

1 .  (1  mss   

8'.l,.")15 

45,493 

38,28fi 

44,062 

2,252 

72.650 

146,988 

219,638 

92,380 

44,783 

37,927 

43,468 

2,447 

72,10.") 

148,905 

221,005 

3.  Woman  ... 

84,318 

41,838 

32,851 

42,982 

2,126 

68,900 

135,215 

204,116  . 

4.  Workman. . 

72,890 

40,142 

32,490 

39,880 

2,270 

62.750 

124,922 

187,672 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  surface,  exposed  ^_sunken,  is 
about  200,000  square  mm.,  and  that  there  is  about  twice  as  much  sunken  as 
exposed  surface.  With  this  estimate  the  determinations  made  by  subsequent 
observei-s  mostly  agree.  BaiUarger,  who  dissected  off  and  unfolded  the  cortex,  and 
then  measured  its  whole  extent,  obtained  only  an  area  of  170,000  sq.  mm  as 
the  mean  of  the  brains  thus  treated.  Paulier,  by  a  modification  of  the  method  ot 
Wao-ner,  obtained  a  result  similar  to  that  of  Baillarger  for  the  whole  surface,  and 
further  found  the  sunken  surface  to  measure  but  Uttle  more  than  the  exposed 
surface'  and  the  extent  of  surface  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  bram. 
Calori  measured  41  brains  (Italians),  and  obtained  the  following  average  results  (in  sq. 
mm  )  for  the  total  surface  :-Male,  brachycephalic,  243,773.  Male,  dohchocephalic, 
230  212    Temale,  brachycephahc,  211,701.    Female,  dolichocephalic,  198,210. 

banilewsky  attempted  to  determine  the  area  of  the  whole  cortex  by  a  comparison 
of  the  weight  of  the  brain,  its  specific  gravity  (1038),  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
grey  matter  (1033),  and  white  matter  (1041),  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  grey 
matter,  which  he  estimated  at  2-5  mm.  He  obtained  in  this  way  a  result  of  about 
33  per  cent,  as  the  weight  of  the  grey  cortex,  giving  for  a  brain  weighing  1 324  grm., 
a  total  surface  of  169,200  sq.  mm.  De  Eegibus  made  similar  calculations  from 
estimation  not  of  the  specific  gravity  but  of  the  amount  of  water  m  the  whole  bram 
and  in  its  two  component  substances.  His  estimates  of  the  total  area  of  the  cortex 
of  both  hemispheres  are  higher  than  those  of  Danilewsky,  varying  from  about 
217,472  to  278,940  sq.  mm.  (vide  Donaldson  "On  the  Brain  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  volp.  iii.  and  iv.)  _ 

Thickness  of  cortex.— It  is  clear  that  a  measurement  of  surface  alone  without 
taking  into  account  the  thickness  of  the  cortex,  may  be  entirely  misleading  as  to  the 
amount  of  grey  matter  in  the  brain.  This  has  been  recognized  by  various  observers, 
who  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  both  of  the  average  thickness 
of  the  cortex  generally,  and  also  its  thickness  in  special  localities.  The  results  have 
been  tabulated  by  Donaldson  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  from  them  it 
would  appear  that  the  thickness  may  vary  from  1-55  mm.  to  3-5  mm.,  or  even 
somewhat  more  than  this,  the  average  in  normarbrains  benig^  jnm.  If 
a  section  be  made  across  a  gyrus  it  wiirWlminS'that  the  coi"tex  is  thickest  at  the 
summit  of  the  gyrus  and  thinnest  at  the  bottom  of  the  bounding  sulci,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  mean  between  these  two  measurements  in  order  to  arrive  at  the. 
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average  thickness  for  any  locality.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  the  cortex  is  somewhat 
thinner  near  the  hemisphere-poles,  and  especially  the  occipital  pole,  than  in  the 
intermediate  parts,  no  definite  statement  regarding  the  relative  thickness  of  different 
parts  can  at  present  be  made.  Females  have  a  very  slightly  less  thickness  of  cortex 
than  males  (less  than  1  per  cent.),  and  the  right  hemisphere  less  than  the  left :  the 
difference  may  amount  to  7  per  cent.  (Donaldson). 

Weight.— The  results  obtained  by  Sims,  Olendinning,  Tiedemann  and  J.  Reid 
showed  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  male  brain,  in  a  series  of  278  cases, 
to  be  about  1810  grammes  (64  oz.),  and  the  minimum  weight  about  960  grammes 
(34  oz.).  In  a  series  of  191  cases,  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  female  brain  was 
1585  grammes  (56  oz.),  and  the  minimum  880  grammes  (31  oz.).  "In  a  very  large 
proportion  the  weight  of  the  male  brain  ranges  between  "46  oz.  and  53  oz.,  and 
that  of  the  female  brain  between  40  oz.  and  47  oz.  Similar  statistics  have  been 
published  by  Peacock,  E.  Wagner,  BischofiT,  Huschke,  Boyd,  Weisbach  and  others. 
The  mean  weight  at  from  20  to  40  years  of  age  was  found  by  Boyd  to  be  48  oz. 
(1360  grammes)  for  the  male,  and  43^  oz.  (1230  grammes)  for  the  female  brain. 
Although  many  female  brains  exceed  in  weight  particular  male  brains,  as  a  general 
fact  it  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  the  adult  male  encephalon  is  on  an  average 
heavier  by  4  oz.  or  5  oz.  than  that  of  the  female  (or  about  9  per  cent.). 

The  appended  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  observations  of  R.  Boyd 
(Phil.  Trans.  1860),  shows  in  grammes  the  mean  weights  at  different  ages  in  the 
two  sexes. 


Children  stillborn  at  term  .. 
Children  born  alive  at  term 

Under  3  months   

From  3  to  6  months  

From  6  to  12  months   

From  1  to  2  years   941 

From  2  to  4  years   1,095 

From  4  to  7  years   1,138 

From  7  to  14  years    1,301 


MaY-es. 
398 
330 
493 
602 
776 


Fema  les. 
.  347 
.  283 
,.  451 
..  560 
,.  727 
..  843 
..  990 
..  1,135 
..1.154 


Male^. 

From  14  to  20  years.  .   1,374 

From  20  to  30  years   1,333 

From  30  to  40  years   1,364 

From  40  to  60  years   1,351 

From  50  to  60  years   1,343 

From  60  to  70  years   1,313 

From  70  to  80  years   1,288 

Over  80  years    1,283 


Females. 
..  1,244 
..  1.237 
..  1.220 
..  1,212 
..  1.220 
..  1,208 
..  1,168 
..  1.125 


It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  brain  is  absolutely  heavier  between  14 
and  20  years  of  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  and  that  at  the  age  of  80  it  has 
lost  about  90  grammes,  or  rather  more  than  3  ozs.,  i.e.,  about      of  its  whole  weight. 

The  figures  obtained  by  Broca  are  somewhat  higher  than  these,  e.g.,  between  the 
.ages  of  30  and  35,  in  the  male,  an  average  of  1421  grammes  (50  oz.)  ;  in  the 
female,  1269  grammes  (45  oz.).  According  to  the  same  statistics,  the  weight  of  the 
brain  attains  its  maximum,  not  before  the  age  of  20,  as  found  by  Boyd,  but  between 
25  and  35  in  the  male  and  a  little  earlier  in  the  female.  This  agrees  with  the 
results  of  Peacock. 

The  two  hemispheres  of  the  same  brain,  although  hardly  ever  of  exactly  the 
same  weight,  show  no  constant  difference,  the  one  half  preponderating  just  about  as 
often  as  the  other,  and  the  average  difference  being  only  about  5  grammes  (Braune). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  right  hemisphere  is  the  heavier  in  left-handed  people. 

It  has  frequently  been  found  that  the  brains  of  distinguished  men  have  a  brain- weight 
above  the  average,  sometimes  markedly  so,  bat  the  rule  has  many  exceptions.  The  convei-se 
is  by  no  means  true. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  encephalon  to  the  lody  is  liable  to  great  variation ; 
nevertheless,  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  Clendinning, 
Tiedemann,  and  Reid,  furnish  the  following  general  result.  In  a  series  of  81  males, 
the  average  proportion  between  the  weight  of  brain  and  that  of  the  body  at  the  ages 
of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  was  found  to  be  as  1  to  36-5  ;  and  in  a  series  of  82 
females,  to  be  as  1  to  36-46.    The  results  of  Bischoff's  observations  give  1  to  85-2  in 
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tlie  female.  In  these  cases  the  deaths  were  the  result  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
disease ;  but  in  six  healthy  individuals  dying  suddenly  from  disease  or  accident, 
the  average  proportion  was  1  to  41.  .        ,        .  . 

Tiie  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  much  greater  at 
birth  than  at  any  other  period  of  extra-uterine  life,  being,  according  to  Tiedemann, 
about  1  to  5-85  in  the  male,  and  about  1  to  6-5  in  tlie  female.  From  various 
observations,  it  further  appears  tliat  the  proportion  diminishes  gradually  up 
to  the  tenth  year,  being  then  about  1  to  14.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year 
the  relative  increase  of  the  body  is  most  striking,  the  ratio  of  the  two  being  at  the 
end  of  that  period  about  1  to  30.  After  the  twentieth  year  the  general  average  of 
L  to  36-5  prevails,  with  a  furblier  trifling  decrease  in  advanced  liie. 

Influence  of  stature  on  brain  imght.—kccovding  to  J.  Marshall,  the  proportion 
of  entire  brain  (in  ozs.)  to  each  inch  of  stature,  is  for  the  male  sex  0-708  ;  m 
the  female  0-G88.  This  relative  preponderance  in  the  male  is  due  entirely  to  pre- 
ponderance of  cerebral  development ;  the  average  stature-ratio  for  cerebrum  alone 
being  0-0619  oz.  in  the  male  per  inch  of  stature,  and  0-599  oz.  in  the  female, 
whils  the  stature-ratios  of  cerebellum,  pons  and  medulla  obkngata,  are  similar  in 

the  two  sexes.  ■  i   i  i 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  by  Marshall  from  the  data  furnished  by 
the  observations  of  R.  Boyd  upon  the  brains  of  1150  sane  persons,  viz.  :— 598  males 
and  552  females.  They  show  the  average  weights  in  ozs.  of  the  encephalon  and  its 
several  parts  at  certain  periods  of  life  and  in  individuals  having  certain  diflFerenccs 
of  stature  : — 

M  A  Ij  E  S. 


Stature  69  inches  and 

UPWARDS. 

Stature  68—66  inches. 

Stature  65  inches  a 
under. 

nd 

Total  number  o 
cases. 

BQ 

Wliole  Brain. 

Cerebrum. 

Cerebellum. 

Pons  and 
Med.  Obl. 

a 
n 

V 

Cerebrum. 

Cerebellum.  ! 

Pons  and 
Med.  Obl. 

AVhole  Brain. 

Cerebrum. 

Cerebellum. 

3 

K  - 
r  IS 

146 

20—40 

49-72 

43-43 

5-29 

1 

47-99 

41-9 

5-09 

1 

4(i-l>5 

41-15 

4-9 

-9 

337 

40—70 

4S-15 

42-1 

6-09 

•96 

47-08 

41-01 

5-1 

-97 

45-74 

3n-ss 

4-rio 

■0 

1  115 

70—90 

40-92 

41-19 

4-8 

•93 

46- 

40-1 

4-9 

1 

44-15 

3!>-6 

4-05 

-9 

508 

20—90 

48-40 

42-34 

5-09 

•97 

47-13 

41 -OS 

6-00 

-99 

45-61 

39-84 

4-87 

-9 

FEMALES. 

Stature  04  inches  and 

UPWARDS. 

Stature  OS- 

SI  INCHES. 

Stature  00  inches 
under. 

AND 

Total  number  o 
cases. 

Ages. 

Whole  Brain. 

Cerebrum. 

g 
1 

U 

U 

Pons  and 
Med.  Obl. 

Whole  Brain. 

Cerebrum.  ] 

Cerebellum. 

Pons  and 
Med.  Obl. 

Wliole  Brain. 

Cerebmm. 

B 

S3 

^^ 
v 
O 

3 
2  ~. 

tc  OJ 

o'= 
PM 

13-1 

20—40 

44-04 

39-14 

4-7 

•8 

42-98 

37-23 

4-85 

•9 

42-28 

30-78 

4-04 

-84 

299 

40-70 

42-67 

37-21 

4-03 

•S3 

42-75 

87-29 

4-56 

•9 

42-49 

37-08 

4-54 

•S7 

120 

70-90 

41-13 

35-77 

4-62 

•84 

89-84 

34-45 

4-68 

•84 

89-69 

34  •36 

4-36 

-S7 

652 

20—90 

42-76 

37-32 

4-02 

•82 

42-37 

36-84 

4-64 

•89 

41-58 

30-17 

4-5 

-80 

N 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  although  there  is  an  increase  of  brain-weight  with 
body-stature,  this  increase  does  not  keep  pace,  fori  passu,  with  the  stature.  That 
is  to  say,  taller  persons,  although  they  have  absolutely  more  brain  substance,  have 
relatively  less  than  shorter  persons.  This  is  true  for  either  sex.  Nevertheless  the 
proportion  of  brain  to  the  stature  remains  larger  in  the  male  both  at  the  mean  height 
of  both  sexes,  and  at  nearly  corresponding  heights. 

Marshall  further  finds  from  a  minute  analysis-  of  these  results  of  R.  Boyd,  that  in  the  case 
of  males  of  mean  height,  the  weight  in  ounces  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
dividing  the  number  of  inches  of  height  by  1-6,  or  in  grammes  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
centimetres  of  height  by  7. 

For  females,  the  same  formula  as  that  employed  for  the  male  can  be  used,  but  the  result 
must  be  multiplied  by  |2. 

Thus— 

Height  in  iaches 

Weight  in  ozs.  of  the  mean  male  cerebrum    =  —  

Height  in  inches 
,,  „  „         female  cerebrum  =  —  x  §2 

"Weight  in  grammes  of  the  mean  male  cerebrum  =  Height  in  centim.  x  7 

„         female  cerebrum  =  Height  in  centim.  x  7  x  |2 

The  weights  as  calculated  from  these  formulse  are  found  by  Marshall  to  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  observed  weights  for  definite  statures  as  recorded  in  Boyd's  tables.  The 
correspondence  is  most  complete  for  statures  near  the  mean,  the  observed  weights  being 
slightly  defective  at  the  higher,  and  excessive  at  the  lower  statures.' 

Most  of  the  estimates  of  brain  weight  in  different  races  have  been  obtained  as 
the  result  of  measuring  the  cubic  contents  of  the  skull  cavity  (compare  Vol  II., 
p.  83,  and  Manouvrier,  loc.  at).  In  this  way  it  is  estimated  (Davis),  that  the 
Chinese  have  an  average  brain  weight  of  about  1330  grammes  (approaching  that 
of  the  Europeau)  ;  the  Sandwich  islanders  one  of  1300  grammes  ;  the  Malays  and 
North  American  Indians  one  of  1265  grammes;  the  negro  1245  grammes;  the 
native  Australians  1185  grammes.  The  Hindus  have  also  a  small  brain  weight 
(probably  in  relation  to  the  small  prevailing  stature),  viz.:  1190  grammes.  Aniongst. 
Europeaias  the  Latin  races  have  a  somewhat  less  brain  weight  than  the  Teutonic  and 
Sclavonic  races  ;  here  also  in  all  probability  the  influence  of  stature  is  apparent. 

Weight  of  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon.— The  proportionate 
weight  of  the  cerebellum  (inclusive  of  the  pons  and  the  medulla  oblongata)  to  that 
of  the  cerebrum  is,  in  the  adult,  as  13  to  87  (Huschke).  The  cerebellum  is  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  somewhat  heavier  iiTthe  male  than  in  the  female. 

In  the  new-born  infant  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of  the 
whole  brain  is  strikingly  different  from  that  observed  in  the  adult.  Huschke  found 
the  weight  of  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  pons  together  in  the  new-bom 
infant,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cerebrum,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  93. 

Meynert  found  the  proportions  between  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  conjoined 
occipital  and  temporal  lobes  to  be  41-5  :  23-4  :  and  35-1  (in  both  the  male  and 
female). 

Weight  of  the  spinal  cord. — Divested  of  its  membranes  and  nerves,  th& 
spinal  cord  in  the  human  subject  weighs  from  1  oz.  toJ.J_oz.  (average  80  grammes, 
Schwalbe.)    Its  proportion  to  the  encephalon  is  about  1  to  43. 

1  For  further  discussion  of  the  proportion  of  stature  to  brain  weight,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  a. 
paper  by  lo  Bon  in  the  Eevue  d'Anthropol. ,  1879,  and  to  one  by  the  Jate  Prof.  J.  Marshall.  F.R.S..  in. 
the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  July,  1892. 
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THE    MEMBRANES    OF   THE    BRAIN    AND    SPINAL  CORD. 

The  cerebro-spiual  axis  is  covered  by  three  mmbraaes,  named  also  menimes. 
Tliey  are  :— 1.  Au  external  fibrous  membrane,  named  the  dura  mater,  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  forms  a  loose  sheath  in  the  spinal  canal  ;  2.  An  internal 
areolar  and  vasculai-  tunic,  the  piajnaler,  which  closely  covers  the  brain  and  spmal 
cord  •  and  8.  An  intermediate  non-vascular  membrane,  the  arachnoid,  which  lies 
over  'the  pia  mater,  the  two  being  in  some  places  in  close  connection,  in  others 
separated  by  a  considerable  space. 

Some  authors  describe  only  two  meninges,  considering  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  to 
constitute  one  Qeptomeninx),  and  the  dura  mater  the  other  ipachyviemnx). 


THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  very  strong  dense  inelastic  fibrous  tunic  of  considerable 
thickness  (-5  mm.  or  more  in  the  cranium,  less  in  the  spinal  canal).  Its  inner 
surface,  turned  towards  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  smooth  and  lined  with 

Fig.  12S. — Section  through  the  place 

OP  EXIT  OF  A  SPINAL  NERVE-ROOT 
THROUGH  THE  DURA  MATER.  (Key 

and  Retzius.) 
a,  bundles  of  the  nen'e-root  becoming 
collected  into  a  single  bundle  as  they 
emerge  ;  b,  dura  mater  ;  c,  arachnoid  ; 
d,  a  reticular  lamella  of  the  arachnoid 
reflected  along  the  nerve-root  ;  s,  sub- 
dural space  ;  s',  s',  subarachnoid  space. 

epithelium  (endotheHum),  which 

was  formerly  regarded  as  a  parie- 
tal reflection  of  the  arachnoid 

membrane,  this  having  been 

generally  looked    upon  as  a 

serous  membrane.    The  space 

between  the  dura  mater  and 

arachnoid  was  formerly  in  like 

manner  regarded  as  the  sac  of 

the  arachnoid,  but  is  now  con- 
veniently termed  the  suMural 

space.  The  outer  surface  oTthe 

dura  mater  is  connected  with  the  sun'ounding  parts  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 

in  the  cranium  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 

In  the  cranium  it  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones,  and  forms  their 

internal  periosteum.  The  connection  between  the  two  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  blood-vessels  and  small  fibrous  processes,  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and 
the  dura  mater,  when  detached  and  allowed  to  float  in  water,  presents  a  flocculent 
appearance  on  its  outer  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  torn  parts  projecting  from  it. 
The  adhesion  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  is  more  iutimatc  opposite  the 
sutures,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  is  uneven,  and  perforated  by 
numerous  foramina,  through  which  the  dura  mater  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface, 
being  there  continuous  with  the  pericranium.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura  mater 
becomes  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  nerves  at  the  foramina  which  give 
exit  to  them. 

In  leaving  the  skull,  the  dura  mater  is  intimately  attached  to  the  mai'gin  of 
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the  foramen  magnum,  and  below  this  to  the  cervical  vertebrae  as  far  as  the  third. 
Above  the  atlas  it  has  an  orifice  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  arteiy. 
Within  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  canal  it  forms  a  loose  sheath  around  the  cord  {theca), 
and  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have  an  independent  periosteum.  Towdrds 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  a  few  fibrous  slips  proceed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  to  be  fixed  to  the  vertebrsB ;  one  such  being  especially  well  marked  at  the 
lower  end,  and  seeming  to  join  the  anterior  surface  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  posterior 
common  ligament  of  the  vertebras  (anterioi;J.ioa.ment  of  the  dura  mater,  Trolard). 
The  thecajnds  opposite  the  second  sacral  vertebra  in  the  adulf  "(see  p.  6).  The 
space  intervening  between  the  wall  of  the  canal  and  the  dura  mater  (epidural  space) 
is  occupied  by  loose  fat,  by  areolar  tissue,  and  by  a  plexus  of  spinal  veins. 

Opposite  each  intervertebral  foramen  the  dura-matral  thcca  has  two  openings, 
placed  side  by  side,  which  give  passage  to  the  two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve.  It  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolongation  on  each  nerve  (fig.  128),  and  is 
lost  in  its  sheath.  Besides  this,  it  is  connected  with  the  circumfeience  of  the 
foramen  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  within  the  skull,  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  layers,  and  at  various  places  the  layers  separate  from  each  other  and 
leave  intervening  channels,  called  sinuses.  These  sinuses,  which  have  been  else- 
where described  (Vol.  II.),  are  channels  for  venous  blood,  and  are  lined  with  a 
continuation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  veins.  The  division  into  two  layers  is  most 
complete  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  the  middle  fossa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  ;  on  the  outer  side  of  this  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  included  in 
a  space  (caviim  MecMii)  between  the  two  layers.  Between  the  two  cavernous 
sinuses  the  pTtuitaryTody  is  received  into  a  depression  of  the  membrane,  which 
closely  surrounds  the  organ  in  question,  except  where  the  infundibulum  enters  it. 
There  is  further  a  fissure  immediately  over  the  orifice  of  the  aqu^ductus  vestibuU, 
and  here  the  prolongation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  known  as  the 
saccus  endolymphaticus,  is  received  between  the  two  layers. 

The  dura  mater  also  sends  inwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  three  strong 
membranous  processes  or  partitions.  Of  these,  one  descends  vertically  in  the  median 
plane,  and  is  received  into'tlie  longitudinal  iissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum.  This  is  the  falx  cerebri.  The  second  is  a  sloping  vaulted  partition, 
stretched  across  the  back  part  of  OTe'skull,  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum, 
named  the  tentorium  cereMli.  Below  this,  another  vertical  partition,  named  fatx 
cereielli,  of  small  extenlTpasses  down  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 
LMiy,  the  portion  of  dura  mater  which  stretches  over  the  sella  turcica,  and  pierced 
by  a  small  hole  for  the  infundibulum,  covers  the  pituitary  body,  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  operculum  or  tentorium  of  the  hypophysis. 

The  falx  cereSri  "(fig:  129,  1)  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  crista 
galli,  and  broader  behind,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tentorium,  along  which  line  of  attachment  the  straight  sinus  is  attached. 
Along  its  upper  convex  border,  which  is  attached  to  the  middle  line  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranium,  runs  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Its  under  edge  is 
free,  and  reaches  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  approaching 
nearer  to  it  behind.    This  border  contains  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  tentorium  cereljelli,  or  tent  (fig.  129,  8),  is  elevated  in  the  middle,  and 
declines  downwards  in  all  directions  towards  its  circumference,  thus  following  the 
form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  inner  border  is  free  and  concave, 
and  leaves  in  front  of  it  a  shield-shaped  opening,  through  which  the  isthmus  encephali 
extends.  It  is  attached  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  its  convex  border  to  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  crucial  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  there  encloses  the  lateral 
sinuses.    Farther  forward  it  is  connected  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous  portion 
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of  the  temporal  boiie-the  superior  petrosal  siuus  running  along  this  line  of  attach- 
ment   T  the  point  of  the  para  petrosa,  the  external  and  mterna  borders  meet 
S  may  be  said^to  intersect  each  other-the  former  being  then  continued  inwards 
to  the  posterior,  and  the  latter  forwards  to  the  anterior  chnoid  process. 

The  falx  cerel^elli  (falx  minor,  fig.  129,  13)  descends  from  tlie  middle  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  tentorium,  with  which  it  is  connected,  along  the  vertical 


..    ™xT„    T3ATV    nw    THK  CEREBRUM  AND  TENTORIUM  OP  THE 

'^'Tr..™"  r^nT.  "cjrj"."»  "Lr. i 

sinus;  12,  posterior  occipital  smus  ;  13,  falx  ^^}f^^J}^  '^^^^  tenth,  and  eleyenth 

denticulatum. 

ridge  named  the  internal  occipital  crest  towards  the  foramen  magnum  bifurcating 
there  into  two  smaller  folds.  .  Its  attachment  to  the  bony  ridge  marks  the  course  of 

the  occipital  sinus  or  sinuses.  ,        .  •  .„  „j 

Structure.-The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  issue,  an anged 
in  bands  and  laminae,  those  of  the  two  layers  crossing  each  other  obhquely  for  the 
most  part  in  the  cranial  dura  mater.  In  the  falx  and  tentorium  the  bundles 
are  arranged  radially.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  cranial  dura  mater 
ossified  in  parts  :  most  commonly  in  the  falx  cerebri.  In  the  spinal  dura  mater  the 
bundles  have  a  nearly  longitudinal  arrangement.  A  layer  of  flattened  endothelial 
cells  covers  its  inner  surface,  and  also  its  outer  surface  between  the  places  ot 
adherence  to  the  bones  and  sutures.  A  similar  layer  of  cells  also  covers  both  sides 
of  the  spinal  dura  mater.  The  cranial  membrane  is  traversed  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels which  are  chiefly  destined  for  the  bones,  but  there  is  a  wide-meshed  capillary 
network  with  peculiar  ampullary  enlargements,  distributed  iieai-  the  inner  surface  ot 
the  cranial  dura  mater,  and  another  network  near  the  outer  surface.  The  spaces 
between  the  fibrous  trabeculae  contain  flattened  connective  tissue  corpuscles  which 
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frequently  have  an  epithelioid  arraugement  :  these  Bpuccs,  Uke  those  of  connective 
tissue  generally,  doubtless  serve  for  the  passage  of  lymph.  They  can  be  injected 
from  the  epidural  space  where  this  exists,  and  the  injecting  fluid  can  be  forced  along 
them  through  the  thickness  of  the  dura  mater  into  the  subdural  space.  They  can 
also  be  filled  by  inserting  the  injecting  cannula  into  the  substance  of  the  membraue. 
Minute  nervous  filaments,  derived  from  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  cranial  nerves, 
and  from  the  sympatlietic,  enter  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  to  be  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  blood-vessels  and  to  the  bone,  but  partly  perhaps  to  the  membrane 
itself.  Nervous  filaments  have  likewise  been  traced  into  the  dura  mater  of  the 
spinal  column. 

The  arteries  of  the  cranial  dura  mater  are  derived  from  various  sources  ;  the 
principal  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  anterior,  derived  from  the  ethmoidal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  ;  the  middle,  by  far  the  largest,  a  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  ;  and  the  posterior  meningeal,  a  branch  of.  the  vertebral.  There  are  also 
others  derived  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  occipital  arteries.  Their  course 
and  relations  have  already  been  described  (see  Yol,  II.).  Veins  accompany  these 
arteries,  but  others,  mostly  small  ones,  run  independently  and  open  into  the  venous 
sinuses.  One  sinus-like  vein  which  accompanies  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  communicates  superiorly  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
passes  inferiorly  either  into  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  or  into  the  diploic  veins,  or  into 
the  sinus  cavernosus  (Merkel).  Communicating  with  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  from  its  anterior  end  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  occipital  region  are 
a  number  of  diverticula,  from  0*6  to  3  cm.  long,  which  form  a  series  of  venous 
lacunae  {lacuncBjaieraUs  of  Key  and  Retzius)  receiving  the  independent  meningeal 
veins,  and  some  veins  f ronTTli'STHpToe, ' an^'are  invaginated  by  Pacchionian  granula- 
tions (see  p.  190).  These  venous  lacuna  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  superior  sinus,  but  some  may  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  "of  other  sinuses, 
especially  the  lateral  and  straight  sinus. 

Subdural  space. — The  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid,  which 
was  formerly,  when  the  latter  was  considered  to  be  a  serous  membrane,  known 
as  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  is  now  more  usually  known  under  the  above  title. 
It  is  in  most  parts  a  narrow  capillary  cleft,  containing  but  very  little  fluid,  which  is 
probably  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  Its  contained  fluid  finds  exit  chiefly  around  the 
arachnoid  villi  (Pacchionian  granulations)  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  but 
partly  by  way  of  the  lymph-clefts  in  the  sheaths  of  the  issuing  nerves,  cranial  and 
spinal  (Key  and  Retzius).  In  animals  it  has  been  shown  (by  Schwalbe)  that  the 
space  is  also  in  communication  with  the  deep  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  of  the 
neck  and  loin.  Coloured  fluids  injected  into  the  subdural  space  are  never  found  to 
pass  into  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  arachnoidal  limiting  membrane  being  every- 
where a  closed  one.  Nevertheless,  coloured  fluids  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the 
subarachnoid  space  through  the  arachnoid  villi  into  the  prolongations  of  the 
subdural  space  which  surround  those  villi  within  the  venous  sinuses  and  lacunae, 
and  thence  into  the  sinuses  themselves.  This  passage  may,  however,  take  place  by 
filtration. 

THE    PIA  MATER. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate,  fibrous,  and  highly  vascular  membrane,  which 
immediately  invests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  it  is  applied  to  the  entire  cortical  surface  of 
the  convolutions,  and  dips  into  all  the  sulci,  most  of  which  thus  contain  a  double 
layer.  From  its  internal  surface  numerous  small  vessels  pass  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  hence  this  inner  surface  is  very  flocculent,  and  is  named  tomenUm 
cerebri    On  the  cerebellum  a  similar  arrangement  exists,  but  the  memhrane  is  finer, 
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aiKi  the  double  fold  only  distinct  in  the  larga-  sulci,  ihc  p.a  mater  a  so  at  the 
transverse  fissure  is  invaginated  into  the  lateral  ^■entr,cles  aud  over  he  third 
ventricle  (covered  however  by  the  epithelium  of  those  cavities)  and  there  lorms  the 
velum  interpositum  or  tela ^aid^a  ^superior  and  chOToi.l  plexuses.  It  is  also 
proroWtovertlie  posterior  wall  or  roof  of  the  loarth  ventricle,  where  it  forms  the 
so-called  tela  choroidea  inferior  and^choroid  plexuses  of  that  ventr.cle. 

The  velum  interpositum,  or  tela  choroidea  superior,  is  a  triangular  told 
of  pia  mater,  between  the  two  layers  of  which  arachnoidal  tissue  and  blood-vessels 
are  contained,  wh^ch  lies  immediately  underneath  the  fornix,  and  can  therefore  only 
be  properly  seen  when  this  structure  is  cut  through  nud  raised  (as  lu  hg.  1.-50).  ine 
velum  interpositum  is  then  seen  to  cover  in  the  third  ventricle  and  to  extend  over 

Fig.  130.— View  of  the  upper  sur- 
face OF  THE  VELUM  INTERPOSITUM, 
CHOROID    PLEXUSES,    AND  CORPORA 

STRIATA  (from  Sappey  after  Vicq- 
d'Azyr).  | 

1,  fore-part  of  the  tela  choroidea 
or  veluin  iuterpositum  ;  2,  2,  choroid 
plexus  ;  3,  3,  left  vein  of  Galen  partly 
covered  by  the  right ;  4,  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix  divided  in  front 
of  the  foramen  of  Monro  ;  on  either 
side  are  seen  small  veins  from  the 
front  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the 
septum  lucidum ;  5,  vein  of  the 
corpus  striatum  ;  6,  convoluted 
marginal  vein  of  the  choroid  plexus  ; 
7,  vein  rising  from  the  thalamus  opti- 
cus and  corpus  striatum  ;  8,  vein 
proceeding  from  the  inferior  cornu 
and  hippocampus  major ;  9,  one  from 
the  posterior  cornu ;  11,  fornix 
divided  near  its  middle  and  turned 
baciswards  ;  12,  lyi-a  ;  13,  posterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  14,  the  splenium 
of  the  corpus  callosum. 

the  adjacent  upper  surface  of 
the  optic  thalamus  on  each 
side  as  far  as  the  oblique 
groove  which  marks  that  sur- 
face (p.  110,  and  fig.  82). 
The  base  of  the  triangle  is 
continuous  with  the  general  pia  mater  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  braiu,  the  apex 
ends  just  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  (at  the  foramen  of  Monro).  Each 
side  of  the  triangle  is  bordered  by  a  choroidal  plexus  which  projects  from  under  the 
edge  of  the  fornix  into  the  respective  lateral  ventricle  ;  behind,  these  plexuses  are 
continued  along  the  mesial  border  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  ventricle,  where 
they  are  invaginated  into  the  choroidal  fissure,  projecting  over  the  fimbria ;  in  front 
they  converge,  becoming  gradually  smaller,  to  the  foramina  of  Monro,  between 
which  they  become  united.  From  this  united  part  two  other  smaller  plexuses  pass 
backwards  along  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum,  close  to  the  middle 
line  in  front,  but  diverging  behind  (choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle). 

The  choroid  plexuses  are  covered  where  they  project  into  the  cavities  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  ventricles,  as  is  also  that  part  of  the  velum  interpositum  which 
roofs  in  the  third  ventricle.  Along  the  choroid  plexuses  a  prominent  vein,  the 
choroid  vein  (fig.  89,  p.  125),  courses  from  behind  forwards  to  join  the  vein  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  form  the  oorresponding  vein  of  Galen  at  the  foramen  of  Monro : 
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the  two  veins  of  Galen  pass  forwards  from  this  point  in  the  middle  of  the  velum 
iuterpositum,  diverging  somewhat  behind,  but  again  converging  and  ultimately 
becoming  united  into  a  common  trunk  (vencunagna  GaUni,  fig.  130,  a)  which  opens 
into  the  straight  sinus.  In  this  course  they  receive  several  tributaries  from  the 
optic  thalami  and  other  parts.  . 

Tela  choroidea  inferior.— This  name  has  been  given  to  the  layer  of  pia  mater 
which,  prolonged  from  the  meduUa  (.blongata,  overlies  the  inferior  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  is  reflected  at  the  margin  of  the  velum  medullare  inferius  on  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Like  the  velum  interpositum,  this  also  has  two  sets  of 
choroid  plexuses,  mesial  and  lateral,  which  are  continuous  with  one  another  in  front. 
The  mesial  plexus  extends  forwards  along  either  side  of  the  middle  line  from  the 
foramen  of  Magendie  (p.  188)  to  where  the  tela  is  reflected  along  the  edge  of  the 
inferior  medullary  velum  ;  here  the  mesial  plexuses  are  continued  into  the  lateral 
plexuses  on  either  side,  and  these  extend  to  the  apertures  (in  the  pia  mater)  of  the 
lateral  recesses  of  the  ventricle  (p.  48). 

On  the  spinal  cord  the  pia  mater  has  a  very  different  character  from  that  which 
it  presents  on  the  encephalon,  so  that  it  has  even  been  described  by  some  as  a 
diflerent  membrane  under  the  name  neurilemma  of  the  cord.  It  is  thicker,  firmer, 
less  vascular,  and  more  adherent  to  the  subjacent  nervous  matter:  its  greater 
strength  is  owing  to  an  external  fibrous  layer,  which  is  arranged  in  longitudinal 
glistening  bundles.  A  fold  of  this  membrane  dips  down  into  the  anterior  fissure  of 
the  cord,  and  serves  to  conduct  blood-vessels  into  that  part.  A  thinner  process 
passes  into  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  fissure.  At  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  both 
in  the  spine  and  in  the  cranium,  the  pia  mater  becomes  continuous  with  then- 
connective  tissue  sheaths. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  thickened  by  a  conspicuous  fibrous  band,  running 
down  in  front  over  the  anterior  median  fissure.  This  was  named  by  Haller,  linea 
splenclens. 

Structure.— The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  condsts  of  two  layers,  the  outer  one 
being  composed  of  interlaced  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  which  are  for  the  most 
part^parallel  and  longitudinal,  and  the  inner  or  intima  of  peculiar  stiff  bundles 
bending  suddenly  and  enclosing  somewhat  angular  interspaces.  Both  surfaces  of 
this  inner  layer  are  covered  with  endothelial  cells,  and  there  is  a  network  of  fine 
elastic  fibres  near  the  surfaces.  On  the  cord  pigmented  cells  are  sometimes  scattered 
among  the  elastic  fibres.  The  outer  and  inner  layers  are  separated  here  and  there 
by  cleft-like  lymphatic  spaces  communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  subarachnoid 
space  and  on  the  other  with  the  perivascular  canals  immediately  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  only  the  inner  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pia  mater  of 

the  cord  is  represented.  „  ,  •  ^ 

The  choroid  plexuses  are  beset  with  a  large  number  of  highly  vascular 
villous  prolongations  of  the  pia  mater  (choroidal  villi),  the  larger  of  which  are  ft-om 
1  mm  to  2  mm.  long,  but  are  subdivided  into  smaller  secondary  or  even  tertiary 
villi.  Each  larger  villus  has  an  afferent  artery  and  efferent  vein  which  open  into  a 
capillary  network  lying  close  to  the  surface.  The  free  surface  of  the  villi  and  of  the 
depressions  between  them  is  covered  everywhere  by  a  simple  flattened  or  cubical 
epithelium,  which  is  ciUated  in  lower  vertebrates,  but  in  mammals  is  said  to  possess 
cilia  only  in  embryonic  life.    Bach  cell  very  commonly  contams  a  yellowish  fat 

globule.  1.J-  -J    •  -1. 

The  pia  mater  contains  great  numbers  of  blood-vessels,  which  subdivide  in  it 

before  they  enter  the  nervous  substance.    In  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord  they  he 

between  its  two  layers,  but  in  that  of  the  brain  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 

either  projecting  freely  or  covered  by  subarachnoid  trabeculaB.    Further  each  vessel 

is  enclosed  by  a  sheath  composed  of  a  more  dense  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the 
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^  n^  nMiP  flianieter  of  the  (lympliatic)  canal  thus 
membrane  (perivascukr  sheath).  \h«ji'7f  "^he  contained  vessel  A  similar 
formed  may  be  considerably  larger  t^^^^^^^"^^^ 

tee  a  disttact  «pace  traveled  b,  Abres  ex,,ts  betw«^  h  two. 
Nerves-Paikinje  described  a  >V7S™\°i„d  "^        from  the 

Ttajtl  pia  mate.-  is  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  grey  rami  commumoantes,  of 
the  sympathetic. 

THE  ^AOHNOID  MEMBRANE. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  which  is  situated  outside  the  pia  mater 

"~i!ks-^^^ 

Fig.  131. — Section  op  the  pos- 
"terior  and  lower  parts  of 

THE  BRAIN  within  THE  SKULL, 
TO  EXHIBIT  THE  SUBARACHNOID 
SPACE,  AND   ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  VENTRICLES.    (After  Key 
and  Retzius. ) 

The  section  was  made  in  the 
frozen  state,  the  cavities  having 
been  previously  filled  with  injec- 
tion. 


1,  1',  atlas  vertebra  ;  2,  odon- 
toid process  of  the  axis,  2  ;  3, 
third  ventricle  ;  4,  fourth  veutri- 
cle  ;  0.  O,  corpus  callosum  ;  C, 
gyros  fornicatus  ;  C,  cerebellum  : 
t,  tentorura  ;  p,  pituitary  body  ; 
c.c,  central  canal  of  the  cord  ; 
f.M,  in  the  cerebello-mednllary 
part' of  the  subarachnoid  space,  is 
close  to  the  foramen  of  Magendie 
by  which  that  space  communicates 
■with  the  fourth  ventricle. 

without  dipping  down  into 
the  sulci  and  smaller 
grooves.    Beneath  it,  be-  ^  .      ,  .  i  •  -j  ui„ 

tweenitand  the  pia  mater,  is  a  space  (subarachnoid  space)  m  which  ^«  ^  co^^'^^^^^  « 
quantity  of  fluid  (subarachnoid  fluid),  and  in  which  are  seen  the  larger  blood-vessels 
passing  obhnuely  towards  the  brain.  .  i  • 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  larger  and  more  evident  m  some  places  than  in 
others.  Thus,  in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  arachnoid  does  not  descend  to  the 
bottom,  but  passes  across,  immediately  below  the  edge  of  the  falx,  at  some  distance 
above  the  corpus  callosnm.  In  the  interval  thus  left,  the  arteries  of  the  corpus 
callosum  run  backwards  along  that  body.  At  the  base  of  the  bram  and  in  the 
spinal  canal  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  in 
the  base  of  the  brain,  this  subarachnoid  space  extends  in  front  over  the  pons  and 
the  interpeduncular  recess  as  far  forwards  as  the  optic  nerves,  and  behind  it  forms 
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a  considerable  interval  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  back  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  (fig.  131).  In  the  spinal  canal,  where  it  surrounds  the  cord,  it  is  of 
considerable  extent.  It  is  occupied,  in  both  brain  and  cord,  by  trabeculas  and  thin 
membranous  extensions  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  connected  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  arachnoid,  and  on  the  other  with  the  pia  mater.  This  tissue  is  most 
abundant  where  the  space  between  the  two  membranes  is  least.  It  is  dense  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  their  walls.  In 
several  places  therefore  the  arachnoid  is  separated  by  larger  intervals  than  at  other 
parts  from  the  pia  mater. 

The  spaces  which  axe  thereby  produced  are  termed  cisternw  arachnoidalm  (reservoirs  of 
subarachBoid  fluid).  They  have  been  studied  especially  by  Key  and  Retzius,  and  by  Buret. 
The  principal  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  largest  {cisterna  cerehcllo-mcdullaris) 
lies  between  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  directly 
continued  from  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  cord.  Others  lie  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  (e.  ptmt'is  media  s.  hasilaris  and  c.  pontu  lateralis'),  below  the 
interpeduncular  space  (c.  inteipedunoularis),  over  the  cerebral  peduncles  (c.o.  peripedunculares), 
behind  the  optic  chiasma  (c.  ohiasmatis),  in  front  of  the  chiasma  (c.  lamina  cinereee),  in  the 
fossffi  Sylvii  {c.G.fosscB  Sylrii),  and  over  the  corpus  callosum  (c.  corporis  callosi).  These  are 
all  in  free  communication  with  one  another,  being  only  partly  separated  by  imperfect  septa  of 
arachnoid  tissue.  They  receive  the  subarachnoid  clefts  {fluinina)  which  follow  the  course  of 
the  great  fissures  (Rolandic,  Sylvian,  parallel,  &c.),  and  which  themselves  receive  the  clefts 
which  follow  the  course  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  fissui'es  {rivi  and  rivuli  of  Buret). 

The  subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  by  means 
of  the  foramen  of  Magendie  (fig.  131, /J/),  an  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  through  the  pia-matral  expansion  (tela  choroidea  inferior)  which 
covers  the  ventricle ;  through  apertures  in  the  lateral  recesses,  one  on  each  side, 
behind  the  upper  roots  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  in  the  pouch-like  extension 
of  the  membrane  beneath  the  flocculus  ;  and  perhaps  also  at  the  clefts  described  by 
Merkel  in  the  descending  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  (see  p.  126). 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  lodged  in  the  subarachnoid  space  in  the  meshes  of 
the  trabecular  tissue,  and  since  this  space  communicates  with  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  fluid  within  these  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature.  It  difilers 
in  many  respects  from  ordinary  lymph  (compare  Halliburton,  Cerebrospinal  Fluid, 
Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  X.). 

The  spinal  subarachnoid  space  (fig.  132,  1c,  T)  is  divided  by  an  imperfect  fibrous 
septum  on  either  side  termed  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  {g)  into  anterior  and 
posterior  portions.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Magendie  there  also  exist  a  sort  of  septum 
dividing  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  back  of  the  cord  {septum  jjosficum)  (c),  the 
relations  of  which  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Axel  Key  and  G.  Retzius.  It  is  a  thin 
membranous  partition,  which  passes  in  the  median  plane  from  the  pia  mater  covering 
the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  loose  portion  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  most  perfect  in  the  cervical  region,  being  incomplete 
below.  It  consists  of  numerous  fine  lamellte,  enclosing  between  them  small  spaces, 
within  which  run  the  larger  blood-vessels.  Subarachnoid  trabecute  also  connect  the 
nerve-roots  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  dorsal  region  fine 
membranous  trabeculse  extend  between  the  posterior  nerve-roots  and  the  posterior 
septum.  In  most  parts  however  the  subarachnoid  trabeculte  are  far  less  developed  in 
the  spinal  canal  than  in  the  cranium. 

The  nerves  as  they  pass  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  receive  their  perineural 
covering  fi-om  the  pia  mater,  and,  in  addition,  two  looser  sheaths,  an  outer  from  the 
dura  mater,  and  an  inner  from  the  arachnoid  (fig.  128).  Upon  the  optic  nerve 
these  sheaths  remain  distinct  and  separate,  so  that  the  space  which  each  encloses 
may  be  injected,  the  outer  from  the  subdural,  the  inner  from  the  sub-arachnoid  space. 
On  the  other  nerves  the  arachnoidal  sheath  soon  ceases,  and  the  single  sheath  eventually 
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blends  with  both  the  epineuriuin  and  perineurium  of  the  nerves.  Accordingly  it  is 
found  that  injection  driven  into  either  the  subdural  or  the  subarachnoid  space  passes 
readily  along  the  nerves  even  as  far  as  the  limbs.  There  thus  exists  a  continuity 
between  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  the  lymphatic 
spaces  within  the  nerve-sheaths. 

Structure. — When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  arachnoid  membrane  is 
found  to  consist  of  distinct  riband-like  bundles  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  interlaced  with 
one  another.  The  intervals  between  these  bundles  are  filled  up  by  delicate 
membranes,  composed  of  expanded  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  persist  and  are  scattered 
over  the  structure.    Several  layers  of  this  tissue,  arranged  in  a  complex  way, 


Fig.  132. — Section  of  the  spinal  cord 

WITHIN      ITS      MEMBRANES  (UPPER 

DORSAL  region).  (Key  and  Retzius. ) 
Magnified. 

a,  dura  mater  ;  b,  arachnoid  ;  c,  sep- 
tum posticum  ;  d,  e,  f,  subaraclinoid 
trabeculre,  those  at  /,  /,  supporting  bun- 
dles of  a  posterior  nerve-root  ;  g,  liga- 
mentum  denticulatum  ;  h.  sections  of 
bundles  of  an  anterior  nerve-root ;  k,  I, 
subarachnoid  space. 

constitute  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane proper.  The  subarachnoid 
trabeculfe  consist  of  bundles  of 
similar  fine  fibrillar  tissue,  each 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate nucleated  sheath,  also  com- 
posed of  cells,  and  continuous 


with   the   intertrabecular  cell- 
membranes  of  the  arachnoid  itself.    The  finer  trabeculte  when  swollen  by  acetic 
acid  very  frequently  show  the  well-known  ring-like  constrictions.    The  subarachnoid 
membranous  expansions  have  a  similar  structure.    In  the  spinal  arachnoid  the 
fibril-bundles  have  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Volkmann  described  a  rich  plexus  of  nerves  ia  the  arachnoid  membrane  of 
certain  ruminants.  Kolhker  failed  to  detect  their  presence  ;  but  they  have  been, 
again  described  by  Bochdalek,  who  traces  them  to  the  portio  minor  of  the  fifth,  the 
facial,  and  accessory  nerves  ;  and  they  have  likewise  been  followed  by  Luschka. 

Ligamentum  denticulatum. — This  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  commencing  above  at  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
reaching  down  to  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  cord  (fig.  133,  9,  and  fig.  132,  g)^ 
By  its  inner  edge  this  band  is  connected  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord,  while  its 
outer  margin  is  widely  denticulated  ;  its  denticulations  are  attached  by  their  points 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  thus  serve  to  support  the  cord  along 
the  sides,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity.  The  first  or  highest 
denticulation  is  fixed  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  between  the 
vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (shown  in  fig.  182  of  Vol.  II.)  ;  the  others 
follow  in  order,  alternating  with  the  successive  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  In  all,  there 
are  about  twenty-one  of  these  points  of  insertion,  but  the  lower  six  or  seven  arc  less 
regular.  The  points  of  the  lower  denticulations  are  prolonged  into  threads,  and 
ascend  slightly  to  their  attachments.  At  the  lower  end,  the  ligamentum  denticu- 
latum may  be  regarded  as  continued  into  the  terminal  filament  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  thus  connects  it  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheath.  The  free 
edge,  in  the  intervals  between  the  denticulations,  is  slightly  thickened,  and  in  many 
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parts  is  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  with  Avhich  it  is  often 
directly  connected  by  fine  trabeculas.  The  denticulations  do  not  perforate  the 
arachnoid  but  receive  from  it  funnel-shaped  sheaths,  which  accompany  them  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  (Axel  Key  and  Retzius). 

In  structure  the  ligament  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  many 
exceedingly  fine  elastic  fibres.  Several  layers  of  fine  connective  tissue  trabeculae 
may  be  traced  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  sheaths,  which  are  composed  of  delicate 
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Fig.  133. — View  fbom  behind  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  with  the  theoa. 

(Sappey.)  i- 

The  dura-matral  sheath  has  been  opened  by  a  median  incision  and  is  stretched  to  either  side.  In 
the  upper  and  middle  parts  (A  and  B)  the  posterior  nerve-roots  have  been  removed  to  show  the  ligamentum 
ilenticulatum.  1,  fourth  ventricle  ;  2,  3,  4,  cerebellar  peduncles ;  5,  clavus  ;  6,  7,  8,  roots  of  glosso- 
pharyngeal, \agus,  and  accessory  nerves  ;  9,  points  of  ligamentum  denticulatum  ;  10,  line  of  entrance  of 
posterior  roots  into  spinal  cord  ;  11  (in  b),  posterior  median  fissure ;  12,  ganglia  ;  13,  cnt  anterior  roots  ; 
14,  mixed  nerve  ;  15,  16,  filum  terminale  ;  17,  Cauda  equina. 

nucleated  cells,  and  here  and  there  expand  into  membranes.  Its  tissue  is  continuous 
on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the  pia  mater,  and  at  the  apices  of  the  denticulations 
with  that  of  the  dura  mater. 

Glandulse  Pacchionii  or  arachnoidal  villi. — Upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  are  seen  numerous  small  pulpy 
looking  elevations,  generally  collected  into  clusters,  named  glands  of  Pacchioni 
(fig.  134).  The  inner  surface  of  the  calvaria  is  marked  by  little  pits,  which 
receive  these  prominences.  Similar  excrescences  are  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  upon  the  pia  mater  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
also  projecting  into  the  interior  of  that  sinus  (s).  Occasionally  they  are  found 
also  in  other  situations. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  connections  of  these  bodies  it  will  be  found  that 
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t      1        flin  nnt-pr  surfacG  of  the  dura  mater  and  within  the 
;;pe-,ike  bodi.  which  ..t^^^^^^^^ 

:  „  of"  hrirr-  0„  each  «ide  cf  the  sinus,  and  C"-"-;'«"»f^-* - 


Fie  134 -Section  of  the  upper  pabt  of  the  beain  and  meninges  to  show  the  relations  of 
I-.g.  Id4.    SECTION     ^j^j^^  Yii,^.!.    (KeyandRetzius.)  Magnified. 

c,  ^aHn=nm  •  f  falx  cerebri;  s.a.,  subarachnoid  space,  pervaded  by  a  network  of  fine 
trabecXXmll  rfui^^^^^^  -e^  proiecting  into  the  lateral  lacun.  of  the  dura  mater. 

Some  are  projecting  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

mater  and  appear  on  the  surface  have  their  inner  parts  in  these  spaces  Each  vilhis 
is  covered  by  a  membrane,  continuous  with  the  arachnoid.  Outside  this  is  another 
fine  membranous  sheath,  derived  from  the  dura  mater,  and  the  interval  between  the 
two  is  continuous  with  the  subdural  space.  Within  the  villus  is  a  spongy  trabecular 
tissue,  continuous  with  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  and  of  similar  structure  (Key  and 

■^^^Ehitd  iniected  into  the  subarachnoid  space  passes  freely  into  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  and  is  found  after  a  time  to  filter  through  their  walls  and  thus  to  get  into 
the  subdural  space,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  open  communicacion 
between  the  interior  of  these  bodies  and  the  prolongation  of  the  subdural  space 
which  surrounds  them.    Moreover,  if  the  injection  is  continued  it  can  be  driven 
even  into  the  interior  of  the  venous  sinuses  and  lacunae  which  are  found  in  connection 
with  them,  especially  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  into  which  the  arachnoidal 
vilH  project.    So  that  these  villi  seem  to  afford  a  means  of  passage  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  the  subarachnoid  space  into  the  venous  sinuses,  when  the  fluid 
pressure  in  the  subarachnoid  space  becomes  from  any  cause  increased  above 
the  normal. 

BLOOD-VEBBELB  OF   THE  BRAIN  AND   SPINAL  CORD. 

Blood  supply  of  the  spinal  cord.— The  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  (1)  the 
anlerio7-  spinal,  double  above  where  it  is  derived  from  the  vertebrals,  but  single  and 
median  below  where  it  is  reinforced  by  a  scries  of  small  vessels  derived  from  the 
vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  other  arteries,  and  passing  to  the  cord  along 
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the  anterior  roots,  and  (2)  the  paired  joosfen'or  spinal  arteries,  similarly  derived  from 
the  vertebrals,  intercostals,  and  other  arteries,  and  running  just  in  front  of  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  posterior  roots.  Another  small  longitudinal  anastomotic  chain 
formed  by  branches  of  the  posterior  spinal  runs  along  just  behind  the  line  of  the 
posterior  roots/  The  branches  of  these  vessels  ramify  in  the  pia  mater  investing  the 
cord,  communicating  with  one  another  to  form  transverse  auastomoses,  and  from  the 
main  vessels  and  their  ramifications  vessels  pass  in  to  supply  both  the  grey  and 
white  substance. 

The  small  entering  branches  may  be  described  as  forming  two  systems,  a 
centrifugal  and  a  centripetal.  The  first  is  composed  of  a  series  of  arterioles, 
{central  arterioles,  Ross),  :^00  tu  300  in  number,  which  pass  from  the  anterior  spinal 

Fig.  135.  — Semidiagkammatic  representation 

OF  THE  ARTERIES  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  A 
SEGMENT    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD.  (Ober- 

steiner. ) 

a.s.a.,  anterior  spinal  arteiy  ;  c,  a  central 
artei-iole  ;  a,  an  anastomotic  branch  uniting  it 
with  another  arteriole  of  an  adjacent  segment ; 
CI.,  branch  to  Clarke's  column;  a.f.p.,  artery 
of  posterior  fissure  ;  p.m. a.,  posterior  mesial 
artery;  a.p.c,  artery  of  posterior  cornu  ;  p.s.a., 
branch  of  posterior  spinal  artery  passing  into 
gelatinous  substance  ;  p,  other  peripheral  or 
centripetal  arterioles  passing  through  white 
substance  of  cord. 

artery  into  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
penetrating  to  the  anterior  commissure. 
Here  each  one  passes  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  divides  into  smaller  arteries 
and  capillaries  for  the  central  parts  of 
the  corresponding  crescent  of  grey 
matter;  but  a  considerable  ascending 
and  descending  ramuscule  is  also  given 
oflP,  and  these  overlap  in  their  distri- 
bution the  corresponding  longitudinal 
branches  of  the  adjacent  central  arte- 
rioles. Although  mainly  distributed  to  the  central  parts  of  the  grey  matter  the 
central  arterioles  may  also  send  branches  to  join  the  capillaries  of  the  white  matter. 

The  second  or  centripetal  set  has  a  converging  or  radial  arrangement,  passing  in 
from  the  periphery.  Some  of  these  simply  form  capillary  loops,  which  supply  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cord.  Others  are  distributed  to  the  white  matter,  where  they 
form  comparatively  large-meshed  longitudinal  plexuses.  But  the  most  considerable 
of  the  centripetal  arteries  penetrate  to  the  grey  matter,  and  pour  their  blood  into  the 
close  capillary  network  which  pervades  it,  supplying  the  parts  not  served  by  the 
centrifugal  vessels.  The  capillaries  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  are  less_  numerous 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter,  and  their  meshes  are  mostly  longitudinal. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  series  of  small  median  arterial  branches  which 
enter  the  posterior  fissure,  penetrating  in  it  to  the  posterior  commissure,  and  giving 
off  branches  which  supply  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  posterior  white  columns  and 
Clarke's  column,  where  this  is  found  ;  and  of  the  vessels  which  enter  the  grey  matter 
with  the  bundles  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
corresponding  cornua.  It  would  appear  however  that  no  one  part  is  supplied  by  only 
one  set  of  arterioles,  nor  is  any  one  set  of  arterioles  confined  in  its  distribution  to 

1  For  the  origin  and  course  of  the  spinal  arteries  see  Yol.  II.,  pp.  421  and  422, 
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any  one  white  column  or  group  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  noted  that  within  the  cord  itself  (as  within  the  brain),  all  the  arteries  are 
"  terminal  arteries,"  in  Cohnlieim's  sense,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  anastomose  with 
other  arteries,  but  each  one  terminates  in  its  own  capillary  area,  and  supplies  no 
other.  There  is  however  much  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  capillary  area  supplied 
by  any  of  the  arterial  branches,  and  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  concerning 
the  exact  region  supplied  by  any  set  of  arterioles  (Kadyi). 

Tlie  origin  and  course  of  the  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  described 
in  Vol.  II.,°pp.  533,  534.  Tlie  most  considerable  are  two  longitudinal  median 
vessels*  one  running  along  the  anterior  median  fissure  along  with  the  anterior  spinal 
artery,'  aiid  another  over  the  posterior  median  iissure,  unaccompanied  by  any 
considerable  artery.  Both  of  these  median  veins  have  a  tortuous  course,  and  the 
posterior  one  is  frequently  broken  up  into  a  kind  of  venous  plexus,  with  longitudinal 
meshes,  which  extends  over  the  whole  posterior  surface  o1^  the  cord.  There  is  also 
a  less  perfect  lateral  anastomotic  chain  lying  behind  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior 
norve  roots.  All  these  vessels  communicate  freely  with  one  another  by  lateral  offsets. 
They  receive  the  venous  blood  from  the  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
carry  it  away  by  veins  which  accompany,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  nerve  roots.  In 
the  upper  part  they  join  the  veins  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons,  and  the  venous 
sinuses  around  the  foramen  magnum.  Within  the  cord  their  branches  anastomose 
frequently.  The  vein  accompanying  the  anterior  spinal  artery  receives,  like  that 
vessel,  very  numerous  tributaries  from  the  anterior  median  fissure  {central  tenules): 
these  carry  away  a  large  part  of  the  blood  from  the  grey  matter;  the  peripheral 
venules,  which  enter  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  which  covers  the  general 
surface  of  the-  cord,  chiefly  carry  away  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  white 

matter.  ,     ,  •  -u  i 

Blood-supply  of  the  brain.— The  origin  and  course  of  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  brain  have  already  been  described  in  the  section  Augeiology,  Vol.  II.  pp.  411  to 
415  (arteries),  and  519  to  524  (veins).    In  passing  to  their  distribution  the  several  ^ -  c  . 
arteries,  having  passed  across  the  subdural  space,  enter  the  subarachnoid  space  and^ 
then  divide  and  subdivide  into  branches,  which,  in  their  further  ramification  on  the  , 
aervous  centres,  are  supported  by  the  pia  mater,  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  more  — 
deeply  placed  in  the  various  fissures  and  snlci  than  the  small  veins,  which  do  not  ^  ' 
accompany  the  arteries,  but  pursue  a  different  course,  and  are  chiefly  seen  upon  the  ^ 
surface  of  the  pia  mater.    From  the  arteries  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  hemispheres  • 
veiy  numerous  small  branches  pass  vertically  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions.  , 
Most  of  these  {corMcal  arteries)  at  once  break  up  into  a  close  plexus  of  capillaries  for^^„ 
the  grey  matter;  but  others  {medujMrjijjrteries),  larger  but  less  numerous,  pass^^,^,,^,,  . 
through  the  grey  matter,  giving  off  only  a' few  small  branches  to  it,  and  penetrate 
for  some  distance  into  the  medullary  centre,  where  they  divide  into  a  long-meshed  _ 
capillary  network.     The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  together  to  a    ••  ■  "'^ 
certain  extent  in  the  pia  mater  before  penetrating  into  the  superficial  grey  matter 
(Huebner),  but  the  branches  which  pass  to  the  chief  ganglia,  such  as  the  optic  r 
thalamus  or  corpus  striatum,  do  not  anastomose  with  one  another.  ^ts.,^ 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  whilst  the  main  branches  of  the  arteries  aree    .  . 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  principal  veins  tend  towards  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  where  they  enter  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  most  of  them   /  -  A 
looping  forwards  as  they  pass  into  the  sinus,  and  often  entering  the  dura  mater  y' 
a  short  distance  from  the  sinus,  but  more  usually  having  a  free  course,  sometimes  ^ 
of  considerable  length,  through  the  subarachnoid  space  in  passing  from  the  pia  into 
the  dura  mater.    The  veins  of  Galen,  coming  from  the  lateral  ventricles  and  choroid 
plexuses,  run  backwards  to  the  straight  sinus,  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue  which  lies 
between  the  two  layers  of  tlie  velum  interpositum. 
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It  may  be  convenient  here  to  recapitulate  tlic  sources  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  enccphalon. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the 


Fig.  136.— The  arteries  op  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.    (Q-.  D.  T.,  after  Buret,  and  from  nature.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  brain  the  temporal  lobe  is  cut  away  so  as  to  open  the  inferior  and  posterior 
horns  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  mid-brain  is  divided  close  above  the  pons  and  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  are  cut  at  their  origin  from  the  basilar. 

Central  arteries  (to  the  basal  ganglia)  :  am,  antero-mesial  group  arising  from  the  anterior  cerebral ; 
al,  antero- lateral  group,  from  the  middle  cerebral ;  pm,  pi  (on  the  optic  thalamus),  postero-mesial  and 
postero-lateral  groups,  from  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Choroidal  arteries :  a  ch,  anterior,  from  the  internal  carotid  ;  p  ck  (on  the  splenium),  posterior,  from 
the  posterior  cerebral.  , 

Peripheral  arteries:  1,  1,  inferior  internal  frontal,  from  the  anterior  cerebral ;  2,  inferior  external 
frontal ;  3,  ascending  frontal  ;  4,  ascending  parietal,  and  5,  temporo-parietal,  from  the  middle  cerebral ; 
6,  anterior  temporal,  7,  posterior  temporal,  and  8,  occipital,  from  the  posterior  cerebral. 

anterioiLspinal,  the  vertebral,  the  basilar,  and  the  posterior^cej-ebral  arteries.  ^  The 
branches  enter  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  in  two  sets,  lateral  or  radicular 
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(foUowiu.'  the  roots  of  tlie  nerves),  and  median,-the  latter  passing  in  the  raphe 
0  the  -rey  matter  on  the  posterior  surface.    The  vf^.of  Vieussens^aiid 
suDerior" peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  receive  twigs  from  the  superior  cerebellar 
arteries.    The  chorojdjelexuscs  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  supplied  by  the  inferior 

cerebellar  arteries.  . 

Cerebellum.— The  tmder  surface  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  arteries 
from  the  vertebral,  and  the  anterior  from  the  basilar.  The  upper  surface  is  supplied 
chiefly  by  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries  from  the  basilar  :  its  posterior  portion 
from  the  inferior  cerebellar.  _ 

The  crura  cerebri  derive  their  blood  supply  from  the  posterior  communicating 
and  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Branches  of  the  latter,  and  also  others  from  the 
end  of  the  basilar,  enter  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  and  corpora  geniculata  are  both  supplied  by  tne 
posterior  cerebral  artery,  but  branches  of  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries  pass  to  the 
inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  optic  thalamus  is  supplied  above  and  on  the  outer,  inner  and  posterior 


Fie  137  -CoETioAL  distribution  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.    (G.  D.  T.,  after  Charcot.) 
°'       '  Diagrammatic. 

CENT.,  antero-lateral  group  of  central  arteries:  1,  inferior  external  frontal  artery;  2,  ascending 
frontal  artery  ;  3,  ascending  parietal  artery  ;  4,  parieto-temporal  artery. 

Sides  by  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  but  its  anterior  and  inner 
portion  receives  twigs  from  the  posterior  communicating  arteries  of  the  circle  of 
Willis  and  its  anterior  and  outer  portion  from  the  middle  cerebral 

Cerebral  hemispheres.- i^'rontaZ  fo&e.-The  superior  frontal  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution,  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending 
frontal,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral.  The  inferior  frontal  convolution,  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  frontal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolutions  are  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral.  The  orbital  surface  is 
supplied,  outside  the  orbital  sulcus,  by  the  middle  cerebral  :  withm  that  sulcus 
(including  the  olfactory  bulb)  by  the  anterior  cerebral. 

Parietal  lole.—kW  the  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe  are  usually  supplied 
by  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

Occipital  /o&e.— This  lobe  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

Temporal  lohe.—Tha  superior  and  upper  parts  of  the  middle  temporal  convo- 
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Fig.  138.— Diagrams  showing  the  akeas  of  ooetioal  distribution  op  the  anterior,  middle,  and 

i'OSTERIOR  CEREBRAL  ARTERIES  RESPECTIVELY.      (E.  A.  S.) 

A,  lateral ;  b,  mesial  aspect ;  o,  basal  aspect. 

The  area  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  frequently  extends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  hemisphere 
in  the  region  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  therefore  somewhat  further  than  is  represented  in  A. 
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lutions  arc  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.    The  .lower  portiou  of  the  lobe 

bv  the  Dosterior  cereuraL  .        _  r      ^r,  f 

^  Inner  surface  of  ihe  nemisplmes.-^^  whole  anterior  and  upper  portion,  as  fa 
back  as  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  ;  the 
cuneate  lobule  and  the  occipito-temporal  region  by  the  posterior  cerebral. 

The  distribution  of  ^u'teries  to  the  several^  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is 

Ulustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (fig.  138). 

The  «s  mWostm  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral. 

The  nreii  substance  at  the  Use  of  the  cerebrum  is  supplied  by  small  twigs  tiom 
the  adj/cent  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  pass  off  from  the  anastomosis.  ,    ^.   i  • 

Central  vm-ts-mms  striatum.-^oih  nucleus  caudatus  and  nucleus  lent.culaiis 


are  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  numerous  blanches 
to  these  pn,rts  entering  through  the  foramina  in  the  anterior  perforated  space 
(ficr  136)  I1iey  are  divided  by  Duret  into  lenticular,  lenticub-sjnatc,  and  lentmilo- 
oritic  rienticulo-thalamic).  These  pass  directly  to  their  destination  without  anasto- 
m^sincrwith  one  another,  and  traverse  the  zones  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the 
internal  capsule,  to  terminate  finally  in  the  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus 
(fi<r  130)  One  in  particular  of  the  lenticulo-striate  arteries  which  passes  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  putamen  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  haemorrhage,  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  termed  by  Charcot  the  "  artery  of  cerebral  htcmorrhage 

*^^The^anterior  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus  is  also  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral, 
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and  its  upper  surface  receives  fine  twigs  from  the  lateral  choroidal  branch  of  the 
posterior  cerebral. 

The  choroid,,  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  supplied  (1)  by  the  anterior 
charoid  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  which  passes  obliquely  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  enters  the  choroid  plexus  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  descending  cornu, 
supplying  two-thirds  of  the  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  (2)  by  the  postero- 
lateral choroid  artery,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral,  which  supplies  the 
i-emainiiig  third  of  the  plexus.  The  choroid  plexus  of  ihe  third  veniricle  is 
supplied  by  a  branch  (postero- mesial)  of  the  posterior  cerebj-ul.    The  velum 


Fig.  139. — FkontaI/  section  of  the  brain,  showing  the  mode  op  okigin  and  distkibution  of 
THE  IiEnticulo-stbiate  AND  LENTicHLo-THALAMic  ARTERIES.    (E.  A.  S.)  Diagrammatic. 

C.C.,  corpus  callosum  ;  /o.,  fornix ;  a.c,  anterior  commissure  ;  a,  corpus  albicans  ;  t,  infundibnlum  ; 
ch.,  cliiasma  ;  tr.,  optic  tract;  'v.l.,  lateral  ventricle;  n.c,  nucleus  caudatus  ;  ■)!.?.,  nucleus  ienticu- 
laris  ;  th.,  thalamus  ;  c.i.,  internal  capsule  ;  cl.,  claustrum  ;  am.,  nucleus  amygdaloe  ;  above  x,  artery 
of  hsemorrhage.    (Tlie  plan  of  the  section  is  copied  from  Merkel.) 

interposihmi  is  also  supplied  by  the  two  last-named  branches  of  the  posterior 
cerebral.  The  parts  in  the  quadrilateral  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  including 
the  chiasma,  the  inf  undibulum  and  the  corpora  mamillaria  receive  branches  directly 
from  the  circle  of  Willis, 

For  further  details  on  the  subject,  which  derives  importance  from  the  relation 
of  different  local  pathological  conditions  to  the  vascular  distribution,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Duret  in  the  Archives  de  Physiologic  for  1873  and 
1874,  to  a  paper  by  Eeubner  in  the  Med.  Centralblatt,  1872  ;  and  to  a  work 
entitled  "  Die  luetische  Erkrankung  der  Hirnarterien,"  Leipzig,  1874,  by  the  same 
author. 

Lymph-paths  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. — Neither  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  cord 
possesses  trae  lymphatic  vessels.  The  lymph  finds  its  way  out  of  these  organs  by  means  of 
perivascular  spaces  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  these  perivascular  spaces 
communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord  (Key  and  Retzius). 
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Abducent  nerve.  See  Nkrve,  sixth. 
Aberrant  bundle  of  modiillary  strife,  50 
Accessory  auditory  nucleus,  55,  60 

cunoate  nucleus,  53 

flocculi,  76 

nucleus,  20,  55 

olivary  nuclei,  57 

vagal  nucleus,  55 
Acervulus  cerebri  (dim.     ace.rvus  heap),  114 
Acoustic  tubercle,  50 

Ati'euspalto  (German,  ape-fissure),  143,  150.  151 
Ago,  influence  ol' on  lirain-wcight,  178,  180 
Afa  cinerea  (grey  wing),  50 

lobuli  centralis,  71,  73.  82 
AWeri  on  tracts  of  Bnidach,  32 
Alveus  (trough),  158,  172,  173 
Amygdala  cerebelli  (amygdala,  tonsil),  74,  70,  02 
Amygdaloid  nucleus,  124,  131,  135.  160,  169 
Amygdalo-uvular  lobe,  76 
Angle,  Rolandic,  143 

Sylvian,  142 
Angular  gyrus,  151,  1 53     .  ^  , 

Annectent  (connecting)  gyri,  143.  I44.  I45.  Ho, 

147,  148,  149,  150.  151.  152.  153.  156 
Ansa  (loop)  lenticularis,  103,  112,  114,  135. 

peduncularis,  112 
Anterior  column  of  cord,  9,  12.  22,  65 

commissure  of  brain,  38,  98,  131,  135,  IS", 
160,  164 
of  cord,  6,  7,  10,  iS 

marginal  bundle,  25 

pillars  or  columns  of  fornix,  97,  113,  no, 

129,  131,  158 
pyramidal  tract,  24,  31,  32,  45 
roots  of  spinal  nerves,  19,  32,  94 
Antero-lateral  ascending  tract,  24,  25,  32,  34, 
65,  85,  103,  104 
descending  tract,  24,  25,  32,  86,  93,  94 
ground  bundle,  26,  32 
white  columns,  9,  24,  31,  32,  64,  86,  95,  104 
Ape,x  cornir  posterioris,  8 
Aiiueduct,  nucleus  of,  65 
Sylvian,  96 

central  grey  matter,  96,  90 
epithelium  of,  96 
Arachnoid  (apaxi'r),  spider  or  spider's  web)  mem- 
brane, I,  3,  137,  181,  187 
Arachnoidal  villi  {villus,  tult  of  hair),  184,  190 
Arbor  vitce   (from  resemblance  to  shrub  so 

called)  cerebelli,  71,  74,  76,  78 
Arched  or  arcuate  fibres,  external  or  superficial, 

44>  45.  58,  59  . 
internal  or  deep,  53, 

58,  93.  95- 

Arcuate  sulci  of  cerebellum,  anterior,  middle 
and  posterior,  75,  77 

Area  of  lii  oca,  159,  160 

Areas  of  medulla  oblongata,  anterior,  43,  45 

lateral,  43,  45 
posterior,  41,  43 


Arteries,  cortical,  193 
of  dura  mater,  184 
lenticular,  197  ,     ■  ^ 

lenticulo-optic  (lonticulo-thalamic),  197 
lenticulo-stiiate,  197 
medullary,  193 
of  spinal  cord,  191 
Arterioles,  central,  192 
Artery  of  "cerebral  hsemorrhage,  197 
Ascending  auditory  fibres,  63 

cerebellar  tract.    See  Oerebellah  Tract. 
degeneration,  24,  27 
frontal  gyrus,  148,  163 
parietal  gyrus,  143,  148.  15°.  I5i>  163 
root  of  fifth  nerve,  52,  63 
tracts,  25,  26 
Association-bundle,  anterior,  165 
inferior,  165 
superior,  165 
fibres,  158,  163,  165,  169 
of  cerebellum,  84 
Auditory  nerve.    See  Nerve. 
nucleus,  104,  io5 

accessory,  55,  60 
inner  or  dorsal,  56,  62 
outer  or  superior,  56,  62 
ventral,  56,  63 
connections  of,  103,  104,  106 
Auerbach  on  degeneration  in  spinal  cord,  34 
Australians,  brain-weight  of,  180 
Axis,  cerebro-spinal,  i 


Baillaugeu  on  grey  cortex,  177 
lines  of,  outer  and  inner,  167 
Band,  furrowed,  76 
Basal  ganglia,  163,  172 

optic  ganglion,  116,  120 
Basis  podunculi,  100 
Basket  cells,  89,  91  ,. 
Bechterew  on  connections  of  upper  olive,  00 

fillet,  65 
Beevor  on  cingulum,  158 
fornix,  129 
lyra,  131 

Bellonci  on  optic  lobes  of  birds,  107 
Benedikt  on  brain  of  criminals,  161 
15orgmann's  fibres,  87 
ISig'cminal  bodies,  106 
Birds,  cerebellum  of,  69 

optic  lobes  of,  107 
Bischolf  on  brain-weiiiht,  17S 
liiventral  lobe  of  cerebellum,  74,  76.  82 
P.lood-vesssels  of  brain  and  cord,  191 
Bochdalek  on  nerves  of  arachnoid,  1S9 
Body  of  fornix,  129,  1 58 
Body-weight,  relation  of  brain- weight  to,  17S 
Bordering  gyrus,  159 
I'jorders  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  137 
Boyd  on  brain-weight,  1 78 
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Brachial  onlargemcnt  of  covcl,  5 

Brachium  coiijunctivuin  (connecting  arm),  103 

of  qiiadrigerainal  body,  105,  110,  in, 

117 

•Brachycephalic  {^pax^^,  short  ;  iu(pa\r),  head) 

persons,  brains  of,  176,  177 
Brain,  i,  38.    See  also  CuiiiciiiiuM,  Ceiiecel- 
LUM,  Pons,  and  Medulla  obloxgata. 

blood-vessels  of,  191,  193 

coniiiiissures  of,  I,  38 

dimensions  of,  176 

divisions  of,  38 

literature  of,  199 

lymphatics  of,  198 

measurements  of,  176 

membranes  of,  I,  181 

ventricles  of,  38,  47,  96,  97,  122,  188,  189 

weight  of,  178 
Brain-sand,  114 
Broca,  area  of,  159,  160 

on  brain-woight,  178 

on  graude  lobe  limbiqne,  155 
Bulb.    Sec  Medulla  obloxgata. 

of  fornix,  115 

oltactory,  145,  159,  174,  195 
of  posterior  horn  of  lateral  ventricle,  124 
Bnlbus  rhachiticus  {paxis,  backbone),  38 
Bundle,  olfactory,  of  cornu  Ammonis,  15S 

posterior  longitudinal,  58,  65,  66,  86,  93, 
94.  95,  99,  102,  109,  114,  119 
Burdach,  tract  of,  26,  28,  32,  44 


Caoumixate  {cacumen,  tip)  lobe,  74,  77,  82 

Cajal  on  collateral  fibres,  21 
on  moss-fibres,  91 
on  optic  lobes  of  birds,  107 
on  spongioblasts  and  neuroblasts,  14 
on  zone  of  superficial  granules,  92 

Calamus  scriptorius  (writing  pen),  47 

Calcar  avis  (bird's  spur),  124,  144 

Calcarine  fissure,  124,  143,  144,  172 
posterior,  144 

Callosal  fissure  or  sulcus,  127,  156 
gyrus,  155,  156,  158,  160 

Calloso-marginal  fissure,  145,  146,  1 48 

Calori  on  grey  cortex,  177 

Canal,  central  of  cord,  9,  10,  19 

Capsule,  external,  134,  135,  164 

internal,  100,  loi,  104,  in,  114,  119,  128, 
131,  132,  133,  135,  136,  163,  166,  169, 
172,  197 

Caput  cornu  (head  of  horn),  8,  51,  52 

Cat,  ganglion  cells  of  anterior  nerve-roots  of,  3 

pyramidal  tract  of,  25 
Cauda  equina  (horse's  tail),  3 
Caudate  {cauda,  tail)  nucleus,  124,  131,  134, 

135.  136,. 197 
Causation  of  gyri  and  sulci,  162 
Cavum  (a  hollow)  Meckelii,  1S2 
Cell-columns  of  cord,  14 

of  anterior  liorn,  14 

Clarke's,  16,  34,  86 

lateral,  16 

middle,  17 

of  posterior  horn,  17 

posterior  vesicular,  16 
Colls,  degeneration  of,  24 

ofDeiters,  13 

outlying,  17 

solitary,  17 


Central  arterioles,  192 

canal  of  cord,  9,  10,  19 

grey  matter  of  mid-brain,  65,  96,  98 

gyri,  143,  148,  149,  150 

ligament  of  cord,  2,  5 

lobe  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  133,  135,  145, 

154,  177 
cerebellum,  71,  73,  77 
nucleus,  oculomotor,  99 
sulcus,  143 

tract  of  tegmentum,  60 
venules,  193 
Centre,  medullary,  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  163 
Centres,  kinesthetic,  163 
psychomotor,  163,  172 
for  special  senses,  163 
visual,  connection  with  cord  and  bulb,  119 
inter-connection  of,  119 
connection  with  oculomotor  nuclei, 
119 

Centrifugal  arteries  of  cord,  192 
Centripetal  arteries  of  cord,  192 
Cerebellar  notch,  anterior  and  posterior,  70 

tract,  antero-lateral  descending,  24, 
25,  32,  86,  93,  94 
ascending  bulbar,  86 
direct,  24,  25,  32,  34,  44,  65, 
85,  86 

dorso-lateral  ascending,  24,  25, 

32,  34,  44,  65,  85,  86 
ventro-lateral  ascending,  24 
25,  32,  34,  65,.  85,  103,  104 
Cerebellum  (dim.  of  cerebi-um,  brain),  38,  69 
arbor  vitae  of,  71,  73,  74,  76,  78 
blood  supply  of,  195 
commissures  of,  84 
connection  with  cortex  cerebri,  86 
fibres  of  crusta,  loi 
fourth  nerve,  86 
optic  tract,  120 
sixth  nerve,  86,  93 
third  nerve,  86 

cortex  of,  87 
crura  of,  46,  84 

degenerations  following  lesions  of,  32,  93 
divisions  of,  69 

fibres  from  posterior  longitudinal  bundle 

to,  103 
fissures  of.    See  FissunES. 
hemispheres  of,  69,  70,  78 
laminae  of,  71,  72,  86 
literature  of,  95 
lobes  of,  71,  74^  77 
of  lower  animals,  69 
nuclei  in  white  matter  of,  S3 
peduncles  of,  38,  46,  84 

inferior,  69,  83,  86,  93,  95, 
118 

middle,  67,  70,  83,  85,  93,  94, 
164 

superior,  67,  69,  82,  83,  84, 
93,  94,  100,  103,  164,  195 

situation  of,  69 

size  of,  71 

sulci  of,  71,  75,  78 

surfaces  of,  71,  74 

weight  of,  179,  180 

white  matter  of,  71,  78,  87,  91 

worm  (vermiform  process)  of,  69,  7 1,  73,  74, 

77,  78.  94  „ 
Cerebral  hemispheres.    See  Hemispheres. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  i,  3,  188 
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Cerebram  (brain),  38  ,  .  1 

comparison  between  male  anil  foniale,  179 

cortex  of.    See  Coiitkx. 

crura  of,  38,  96,  100,  118,  195 

lissures  of.    Sec  Fis.suiiKs. 

peduncles  of,  96.  ioOi  ^35 

rotation  of,  165 

weight  of,  179 

See  also  Hkmispheues. 
Cervix  coruu  (neck  of  born),  8,  52 
Cervical  enlargement  of  cord,  3>  S    .  ,0 

nerves,  etlcct  of  section  of  posterior  roots,  2« 

nucleus,  16 

region  of  cord,  10 
Cetaceans,  brain  of,  162 

Chiasma  (x««C<-,         with  letter  X),  oUactorj', 
160 

optic,  96,  117.  198 
Chinese,  brain-weight  ot,  180 
Choroid  (correctly  chorioid,  from  xop'"")  ™om- 
brane)  plexuses  of  fourth  ventricle,  50, 

185,      186,     19s  „  Q 

of  lateral  ventricles,  122,  124,  155,  185,  198 
of  third  ventricle,  98,  185,  198 
vein,  1S5 
Choroidal  fissure,  126,  155 
villi,  i85 

Ciliary  muscle,  origin  of  nerve-fibres  to,  99 
Cingulum  (girdle),  129,  158,  165 
Cisterna  (reservoir)  cereboUo-meduUaris,  Ib6 
cliiusmatis,  188 
corporis  callosi,  188 
fossoe  Sylvii,  188 
intevpeduncularis,  1 88 
laminte  cinerere,  188 
peripeduncularis,  18S 
pontis  lateralis,  188 

media  s.  basilaris,  188 
Cisternse  arachnoidales,  188 
Clarke's  column,  16,  53,  86 

elfects  of  destruction  ot  cells 

in,  34 

Claustrum  (rampart),  134,  135.-  loQ 
Clava  (club),  143 
Clendinning  on  brain-weiglit,  178 
Clivns  (slope),  70,  73,  79 
lobe  of,  74,  77 
niontiouli,  71 
Cochlear  root  of  auditory  nerve,  63 
Collateral  eminence,  127,  14S 

fibres  of,  21,  65,  88,  163,  164 
fissure,  127,  144,  153 
Columnfe  fomicis,  129 
Coluiims,  white,  of  cord,  S,  14,  22 

anterior,  9,  12,  22,  65 
antero-lateral,  9,  24,  31,  32, 

64,  86,  95,  104 
lateral,  9,  12,  64 
of  Lissaucr,  20,  26,  29 
posterior,  9,  26,  27,  29,  32,  53, 
63 

postero-lateral,  7,  28,  44 
postero-mosial,  7,  10,  28,  43 
fornix,  anterior,  97,  ii3>  "6,  129 

posterior,  124,  129,  130 
medulla  oblongata,  40,  41,  104 
Comet  cells,  17 
Comma  tract,  26,  29,  32 
Commissura  (uniting  band)  baseos  alba,  128 
Commissural  fibres  of  cerebellum.  84 

of  cerebrum,  163, 164, 169, 172 
between  hippocampi,  131 


Commissures,  i 

anterior,  98,  135 
of  cerebellum,  84 

of  cerebrum,  anterior,  38,  98,  131,  135,  150. 
160,  164 
middle,  38,  96,  97,  in,  113 
posterior,  38,   98,   104,  109, 

114,  i'7,  119 
of  cord,  I,  6,  7,  10,  18,  34 
great,  127 

inferior,  of  Gudden,  117,  nS 
of  Meynert,  120 

middle  or  soft,  38,  96,  97,  Hi,  113 
optic,  117 

posterior,  98,  104,  109,  114.  HQ 
Conarium  (kwws,  pine-cone),  114 
Conducting  tracts  of  cord,  22 
Cone,  fibrous,  163 
Conus  medullaris,  5 
Convoluted  brains,  162 
(Convolutions.    See  Gyri. 
Cord.    See  Spinal  cop.d. 

Cornu  Ammonis  (from  its  resemblance  to  the 
horns  on  the  statue  of  Zeus-Ammon),  124, 
158,  169,  172 
Cornua  ot  grey  matter  of  cord,  8,  10,  32,  51,  52, 

53,  58,  104 
cell-columns  ot,  14 

Cornucopia  (horn  of  plenty),  50 
Corona  radiata,  107,  109,  119,  i35,  130,  103  . 
Corpora  albicantia  (white  bodi<!s),  s.  uianiill>iria 
{mamilla,  nipple),  96,  98,  in,  113,  nS, 

129,  166,  198 
amylacea  {^ixuXov,  starch),  14 
bigemina  (tvfo),  38,  106 
geniculata  (£/CTUt,  knee),  105,109,  in,  117, 

118,  119,  195 
quadrigemina  (lour),  38,  96,  104,  109,  no, 

117,  119,  164,  195 
Corpus  callosum  {calloms,  hard),  38,  122,  127, 

130,  137,  156,  164,  166,  197 
absence  of,  162 

peduncles  of,  128,  155,  158,  i59 
Corpus  trapezoides,  73,  78,  79,  82 
Cortex  (bark)  cerebelli,  87 
cercljri,  163 

cells  of,  167 

connection  with  cerebellum,  86 
crusta,  10 1,  136 
hippocannpal  and 
callosal  gyri,  158 
internal  capsule,  136 
lower  olives,  86 
upper  fillet,  104 
degenerations  after  lesions  of,  31, 86, 

° 164  ^  , 

occipital  region  of,  no,  130 

prefrontal  region  of,  136,  163 

Rolandic  region  of,  136 

visual  area  of,  no 

Cortical  arteries,  193 

Course  of  fibres  in  cord,  22  ,  „     , , 

of  cord  through  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  pons,  63 
Cranial  nerves,  93,  95 

Cresccntic  lobes  of  cerebellum,  71,  73.  74,  S2 
Criminals,  frontal  lobe  of,  161 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  24.  31,  32,  51,  ^4 

root  of  fifth  nerve,  62 
Crura  [cms,  leg)  ad  cerebrum,  84 
medullam,  86 
pontem,  85 
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Crura — contimKcl. 

cerebri,  38,  96,  100,  iiS,  195 

foriiicis,  129,  130 
Crural  eiilargemont  of  cord,  5 
Crusta  (rind)  connection  with  cortex,  loi,  136 
mesial  bundle  of,  67 

pedunculi,  100,  in,  114,  "S.  132.  136, 
163,  164 

Culmen  (summit)  monticuli,  70,  71,  73,  79 
Cuneate  funiculus,  44 

lateral,  44 
lobule,  152,  197 
tubercle,  44 
Cuneo-limbic  annectent  gyrus,  144 
Cuneo-lingual  annectent  gyrus,  144 
Cuneo-qnndrate  annectent  gyrus,  144 
Cuneus  (wedge),  143.  152,  iS3.  156 
Cunningham  on  cerebral  convolutions,  163 
°  inferior  frontal  sulcus,  148 

intrapavietal  sulcus,  150 
Rolandic  angle,  143 

Dantlewsky  on  grey  cortex,  177 
Darkschewitscli  on  Gudden's  commissure,  118 
optic  tract,  1 1 7 
posterior  commissure,  109 
Decussating  commissural  fibres  of  cerebellum,  84 
Decussation  of  fillet,  53 

pyramids,  46 
Degeneration  of  nerve-cells,  24 

nerve-tracts   in    spinal  cord, 
ascending,  24,  27 
descending,  24,  27 
secondary,  24 
tertiary,  24 
in  spinal  cord  from  lesions  in  cerebellum, 

32,  93 
in  cerebrum,  31 

long,  32 
short,  32 
Deiters,  cells  of,  13 

on  formatio  reticularis,  5" 
nucleus  of,  56,  62 
Dentate  fissure,  1 56,  1 58 

gyrus,  127,  ISS,  156,  158,  172 
De  Regibus  on  grey  cortex,  177 
Descending  cerebellar  tract,  iuitoro-lateral,  24, 
25,  32,  86,  93,  94 
degeneration,  24,  27 
horn  oflateral  ventricle,  1 22, 124, 130 
root  of  fifth  nerve,  65,  100 
tract.*,  24,  26,  94 
Dimensions  of  brain,  176 

Direct  cerebellar  tract,  24, 25,  32,  34,  44, 65,  85,  86 
lateral,  25 
pyramidal  tract,  24,  31,  32,  45 
sensory  tract,  163 
Dolicliocephalic  {5o\ix6s,  long  ;  KefaA^,  head), 

persons,  brains  of,  176,  177 
Donaldson  on  grey  cortex,  177 
Dorsal  cell-group  of  anterior  horn,  14 

column  of  medulla  oblongata,  40 
longitudinal  bundle,  58,  65,  66,  86,  93, 

94,  99,  102,  109,  114,  119 
nucleus,  16 
oculomotor  nuclei,  99 
olfactory  root,  160 
part  of  mid-brain,  104 
region  of  cord,  10 
Dorao-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract,  24,  25, 
32,  34,  44,  65,  85,  86 
cell-group  of  anterior  horn,  14 


Dura  mater  {dura,  hard  ;  mater,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  produces  or  nourishes  :  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic),  i,  3,  181 
anterior  ligament  of,  182 
Duret  on  arteries  of  brain.  197,  198 

cisterniE  arachnoidales,  188 
Duval  on  connection  between  third  and  sixth 
nerves,  63,  99 

Edinger  on  fillet,  65,  103,  104 

and  Westphal,  nucleus  of,  99 
Eighth  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Auuitory. 
Ehismobranch  fishes,  pineal  body  of,  45,  115 
Eleventh  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Spinal  Accks- 

SURY. 

Eminentia  cinerea  (grey  eminence),  50 
collateralis,  127,  145 
teres  (rounded,  cylindrical),  51 

Encephalon  (eV,  in  ;  Kicj>a\r),  liead).    See  Brain. 

Enlargements  of  cord,  3,  5 

Ependyma  (cVSujua,  clothing),  62,  98,  no,  132 

Ependymal  fibres,  96 

Epidural  (irrl,  upon  ;  dura  mater)  space,  182 
Epiphysis  {iirtcpvii>,  grow  upon)  cerebri,  114 
Ergot  (French,  spur),  124 
Exposed  surface  of  cortex,  137,  177 
Extent  of  grey  cortex,  176 
External  capsule,  134,  135,  164 

geniculate  body,  105,  109,  in,  117, 

119.  195 
perpendicular  fissure,  144 
Extraciliar  fibres,  85 

Extra  ventricular  portion  of  corpus  striatum,  132 
Eyes,  eff'ects  of  extirpation,  no,  118,  119 

Facial  nerve.    See  Nerve. 

nucleus.    See  Nucleus. 
Falciform  lobe,  155 
Falx  (falx,  sickle)  cerebelli,  182,  183 

cerebri,  137,  182 

minor,  183 

Fascia  dentata( toothed  bundle)  Tarini,  156,  172, 
174 

Fasciculus  (small  bundle)  arcuatus,  165 

longitudinal,  inferior,  165 
superior,  165 

perpendicular,  165 

i-etroflexus,  113 

(or  funiculus)  teres,  50,  53,  63 

uncinate,  165 
Fasciola  (small  bandage)  cinerea,  157,  158 
Fibres,  coUateral,  21,  65,  88,  163,  164 

ependymal,  96 
Fibrte  proprise,  165 

rectse,  59 
Fibrous  cone,  163 
Fifth  nerve.    See  Nerve. 

nuclei  of.    See  NUCLEUS. 
Fillet,  53,  65,  66,  93,  109,  164 

decussation  of,  53 

lateral  or  lower,  66,  103,  105 

mesial,  67,  101,  103 

tract  of,  103 

upper,  104,  107,  114,  119,  120 

upper  nucleus  of,  104 
Filum  (thread)  terminale,  2,  5,  1S9 
Fimbria  (fringe),  124,  130,  157,  15S,  I59.  166, 
172 

Fimbrio-dentate  sulcus,  157 

First  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Olfactoky. 

Fishes,  pituitary  body  of,  116 

segmentation  of  spinal  cord  in,  iG 
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Fissura  choroiJea,  155 
prima,  159 
serotina  (laie),  159 

PissURES  (see  Sulci)  of  cerebellum,  71,  75.7°.  79 
antero-superior,  71,  73 
groat  horizontal,  71,  75,  79,  S2 
iutriiculiiiinate,  82 
intralobular,  72 
midveutral,  77 
postclival,  71,  73.  79.  82 
postero-superior,  71,  73 
postuodular,  75,  79 
postpyramidal.  75,  79 
preclival,  71,  73,  79,  82 
prepyramidal,  75,  79 
of  cerebrum,  137 

calcariiie,  1^4,  I43i  172 

posterior,  144 
callosal,  127,  156 
calloso-marginal,  145, 146, 148 
choroidal,  126,  155 
collateral,  127,  144,  153 
dentate,  156,  158 
external  perpendicular,  144 
great  longitudinal,  129,  137 
liippocampal,  124,  156,  15S 
interior,  124 
linbic,  155,  160 
paracentral,  14S 
parallel,  153 

l>arieto-occipital,  124, 143,  144 
paroccipital,  150 
prelimbic,  145 

of  Rolando,  143,  150,  154,  IS5 
of  Sylvius,  141,  143,  146,  147: 

148,  150 
transverse,  124 
variations  in,  161 
also  Sulci. 
of  medulla  oblongata,  40 
or  furrows  of  spinal  cord,  6,  7 
Fleehsig  on  fillet,  65 

flocculus  (dim.  olflocciis,  flock  of  wool),  74,  75. 
82 

accessory,  76 
Fluid,  cerebro-spinal,  i,  3,  188 

subarachnoid,  187 
Fluiinna  (rivers),  188 

Folia  {folium,  leaf)  of  cerebellum,  causation  ol, 
162 

Folium  cacumiuis  (of  the  tip),  71,  74,  79 
Foramen  csecnm,  40 

of  Magendie,  48,  188 
of  Monro,  97,  122,  129 
Forceps  (pincers)  major,  124,  129,  166 

minor,  128 
Forel  ou  Meynei-t's  bundle,  114 
tegmentum,  114 
tract  of  lillot,  103 
pillars  of  fornix,  129 
Forinatio  reticularis,  51,  52,  58,  60,  65,  100,  101, 
102,  103,  114,  164 
alba  (white),  58,  65 
grisea  (grey),  58 
Formation  of  cornu  Ammonis,  169 
Fornix  (arch  or  vault),  122,  128,  129,  155,  158, 
159,  166 
bulbs  of,  115 

pillars  or  columns  of,  anterior,  97,  113,  116, 

129,  131,  158 
posterior,   124,  129, 
130.  157.  158 

VOL.  HI. 


Fossa  rhomboidalis,  47 
Sylvian,  142 
Tarini,  115 
Fourth  nerve.    Sec  Nervk. 

nucleus  of.    See  Nttoleus, 
ventricle,  47,  73 

lloor  of,  50 
Fovea  (pit)  inferior,  50 
superior,  50 
Foville  on  tasnia  semicircularis,  131 
Frajnulum  {frenum,  bridle)  veli,  104 
Frffinmn  lingulse,  73 
Freud  on  solitary  cells  of  lamprey,  17 
■Frontal  convolution.    See  Gyrus. 

lobe,  112,  14s,  156,  160,  161,  164,  165,  177, 

180,  195 
operculum,  142 
pole  of  hemisphere,  137,  147 
sulci.    See  Sulci. 
Fronto-limbic  annectent  gyrus,  149 
Fronto-marginal  sulcus,  146 

lateral,  146,  149 
Fronto-parietal  operculum,  142 
Fnchs,  brain  of,  176 

Funiculus  cuueatus  (wedge-shaped  cord),  44 
lateralis,  44 
gracilis  (slender),  43 
of  Rolando,  44,  52 
solitarius,  55 

(or  fasciculus)  teres,  50,  53,  63 

nucleus  of,  54,  65 

Furrowed  band,  76 
Fusiform  lobule,  153,  166 


Galen,  veins  of,  185 
Gambetta,  brain  of,  161 

Ganglia  or  ganglion  {ydyyAioy,  swelling),  basal. 
163,  172 
basal  optic,  116,  120 
ofhabenula,  103,  113,  117 
of  hemispheres,  131 
interpeduncularc,  103,  114 
optic,  109 

radicis  cochlearis,  55 
ol  roof,  loS 

of  spinal  nerve-roots,  3 
Ganser  on  quadrigemiual  bodies,  IC7 
Gauss,  brain  of,  176 
Gehuchten  on  collateral  fibres,  21 
olfactory  birlb,  176 
Geniculate  body,  external,  105,  109,  in,  117 

119.  195 
internal,  105,  109,  iiS,  195 
Genu  (knee)  of  corpus  callosum,  128 
of  fissure  of  Rolando,  143 
of  internal  capsule,  136 
Giacomini  on  brains  nf  criminals,  161 
gyrus  Rolaudicus,  143 
dontatus,  157 
longus  insnla',  155 
Gland,  pineal,  96,  97,  104,  114 
Glandules  Pacchionii,  190 
Globus  pallidus  (pale  sphere),  134,  164 
Glomeruli  (dim.  of  glomus,  clue  ol  thread), 

olfactory.  175,  176 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  origin  ol,  40,  54,  55 

nucleus,  55 
Golgi  on  classification  of  nerve-cells,  17 
collateral  fibres,  22 
fascia  dentata,  173 
olfactory  bidb,  176 

f 
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Goll,  tract  of,  26,  28,  32,  34,  43 

Giaiif,  lie,  on  pineal  body,  115 

Gmeilu  lindens,  53,  86 

Grande  lobe  liiiibique,  155 

Granule-layer  of  cerebellar  cortex,  87,  89,  90 

of  olfactory  bulb,  174 
Great  commissure  of  cerebrum,  127 

horizontal  fissure  of  cerebelluni,  7 1 ,  75,  79, 82 
longitudinal  fissure,  129,  137 
Grey  commissnre  of  cord,  7 
matter,  central,  65,  98 

of  aqueduct,  96,  98 
of  cord,  7,  13 

connection  with  visual  centres,  1 19 ' 
eflect  of  destruction,  34 
ganglionic  or  cell-columns  of,  14 
horns  or  cornua  of,  8 
intermediate  grey  substance  of,  8 
intermedin-lateral  tract  of,  8 
microscopic  structure  of,  13 
processus  reticularis  of,  8 
proportion  of,  to  white  matter,  7, 10 
of  hemispheres,  structure  of,  166 
of  medulla  oblongata,  connection  with 
visual  centres,  1 1 9 
olfactory  root,  159,  160 
Grooves  or  sulci  of  medulla  oblongata,  40,  41 
Ground-bundle,  antero-lateral.  26,  32 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  117,  118 

on  connection  between  cerebellum  and  olive, 

57 

optic  fibres,  1 18 
pillars  of  fornix,  129 
Guinea-pig,  optic  chiasma  of,  118 

])yramidal  tract  of,  25 
Gyrus  or  Gyri  {yvpos,  ring),  137 
angular,  151,  153 

annecteut,  143,  144,  145.  h6,  I47>  148,  150, 

151.  152,  153.  156 
bordering,  159 
breves  insulre,  155 
brevis  accessorius  insuL'e.  155 
callosal,  155,  156,  158,  160 
causation  of,  162 
central,  143,  148,  149,  150 
of  central  lobe,  154 
cinguli,  156 

cuneo-liinbic  annecteut,  144 
cuneo-lingual  annectent,  144 
cuneo-quadiate  annectent,  144 
deutatus,  127,  155,  156,  158,  172 
fornicatus,  156,  158,  165 
effect  of  removal,  32 
fornicis,  155,  158 

frontal,  143,  146,  147.  148,  150,  154,  161, 

163,  165,  172,  195 
fronto-limbic  annectent,  149 
geniculi,  155,  158 

hippocampal,  153,  155,  156,  158,  159,  160, 

161,  164,  165,  167 
iniracalcarine,  153 
infracallosus,  155,  158,  159 
liinbicus,  158 
lingual,  156 
longus  insulae,  155 
marginal,  145,  146,  148,  150,  159 
occipital,  152 

occipito-temporal  annectent,  152 
orbital,  149 

parietal,  143,  148,  149,  150,  151,  163 
parieto-occipital  annectent,  151,  152 
postcentral,  150 


Gyrus  or  Gyri — conli7i"&.l. 

postparietal,  151,  152,  133  » 
prccentral,  147,  148 
rectus,  149 
Rolandicus,  143 
subcalcnrine,  153 
subcallosus,  155,  158,  159 
supracallosal,  155,  158 
supiamarginal,  151,  153 
temporal,  151,  152,  153,  155 
transverse  temporal,  153 
transversus  insula;,  154 
uncinate,  156,  172 
variations  in,  161 

Habenula.  (dim.  of  liabena,  thong  or  lein),  1 1 1 

ganglion  of,  103,  113,  117 
Hemiextirpation  of  cerebellum,  93 
Hemisection  of  spinal  cord,  33,  104 
Hemispheres  of  cerebelluni,  69,  70,  78 

connection  with  cerebral  cortex,  86 
of  cerebrum,  38,  122,  137 

blood-supply  of,  195 

commissures  of.    Sec  Commissukf.s. 

dimensions  of,  176 

fissures  of.    See  Fissurks. 

ganglia  of,  131 

grey  matter,  structure  of,  1G6 
intimate  structure  of,  163 
lobes  of,  137,  145 
mantle  of,  135,  142,  154 
stem  of,  154 
ventricles  of,  122 
weight  of,  178 

white  matter,  structure  of,  163 
Flensen  on  oculomotor  nucleus,  99 
Henbner  on  arteries  of  brain,  198 
Hill  on  rotation  of  cerebrum,  165 
Hindus,  brain-weight  of,  180 
Hippocampal  fissure,  124,  156,  i^8 

gyrus,  153,  155,  156,  158,  159,  160,  161, 

164,  165,  167 
Hippocamjius  (from  fancied  resemblance  to  limb 

of  fabulous  animal  thus  named)  major, 

124,  130,  131,  158,  172 
minor,  124 
His  on  funiculus  solitarius,  55 

origin  of  neui-oglia-  and  nerve-cells,  14 
Hoche  on  ganglion-cells  in  anterior  nerve-routs,  3 
Horizontal  fissure,  great,  of  cerebellum,  71,  75, 

79,  82 

sulcus,  lower  or  lesser,  75,  77 
HoiTis  of  grey  matter  of  cord.    Sec  CORNU. 

lateral  ventricle,  122,  124,  130 
Horse,  olfactory  lobe  of,  159 
H-shaped  sulcus,  149 
Huschke  on  brain-weight,  180 
Hypoglossal  nerve.    See  Nerve. 
Hypophysis  {6ir<i,  under  ;  <fu«,  grow)  cerebri,  97, 
116 

Inoisura  marsupialis  (pouch-shaped  notch),  70 

semilunaris,  70 
Index,  occipital,  151 
Inferior  fissure  of  cerebrum,  124 
Infracalcarine  gyrus,  153 
Infundibuhim  (funnel),  96,  97,  98,  116,  198 
Innervation  of  orbital  muscles,  99,  119 
Intellectual  development,  iulluence  of,  on  dimen- 
sions of  brain,  176 

on  fissures  and  convolutions,  161 
Inter-brain,  96 
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Iiitercentrnl  connections  of  visual  appuviitus,  1 19 
Intovlobnliu-  fissures  of  cerebrum,  137 
Intermediate  grey  substance  of  cord,  8 

process,  8 

sulcus,  anterior,  24 
posterior,  7 
Intemicdio-kteral  tract,  8 

luternal  capsule,  lOO,  loi,  104,  ill,  114.  i'9. 
128,  131,  132.  133.  13s.  136,  163.  1(^0, 
169,  172,  197 
medullary  l^miina,  112,  114,  134 

Interolivary  layer,  63 
Interpeduncular  ganglion,  103,  114 

lutraciliar  fibres,  85 

Intraculminate  fissures,  82 

Intralobular  tissures  of  cerebellum,  72 

Intraparietal  sulcus,  149,  ISS 

Intraventricular  portion  of  corpus  striatum,  131 

Involuted  medullary  lamina,  174 

Island  of  Reil,  133,  141.  145.  154,  164 

Isthmi  lobi  centralis,  135 

Isthmus  of  brain,  38 

of  gyrus  fornicatus,  156 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  96 

Jei.gersma's  theory  of  causation  of  cerebral 
gyri,  162 

K.EY  on  cisternffl  arachnoidales,  188 

septum  posticum  of  cord,  188 
KiniESthetic  (Klvricris,  motion  ;  &iaeritris,  percep- 
tion) centres,  163 
KoUiker  on  collateral  fibres,  21 

nerves  of  arachnoid,  189 
Krause,  W.,  white  plexuses  of,  169 

Labokde  on  connection  between  third  and  sixth 

nerves,  63,  99 
Lacunre  laterales  (lateral  hollows),  184,  191 
Lamina  (layer),  anterior  and  posterior  perfo- 
rated.   See  Perforated  Space. 
Lamina  arcuatse  gyroruni,  165 
cinerea  (grey),  96,  98,  117 
cornea,  122 

medullary,  inner,  112,  114,  134 
involuted,  174 
outer.  III,  114,  134 
quadrigemina,  96 
septi  lucidi,  155,  1 59 
of  cerebellum,  71,  72,  86 
transversales  inferiores,  77 
Lamprey,  solitary  cells  of,  17 
I.aiicisi,  nerves  of,  127 
Lateral  area  of  medulla  oblongata,  43,  45 
cell-column  of  cord,  16 
cell-group  of  anterior  liorn,  14 
column  of  cord,  9,  1 2.  64 

medulla  oblongata,  40 
cuiieate  funiculus,  44 
fillet,  66,  103,  105 
horn  of  OTey  matter,  8,  10,  32,  52 
lateral  ventricle,  122,  124 
nucleus.    See  Nucleus. 
jiyramidal  tract,  24,  31,  32,  51,  64 
recess,  47,  48,  49,  188 
sinus,  182,  184 
sulcus,  100 
ventricle,  97,  122 
fjatin  races,  brain-weight  of,  180 
Latticed  layer  of  thalamus,  112 


Lemniscus  (ribbon),  53 

Lenhoss6k  on  bnsal  optic  ganglion,  116 

Lenticular  arteries,  197 

nucleus,  loi,  112,  114,  120,  132,  136,  164. 

197 

Lenticulo-optic   (lenticulo-thalamic)  arteries, 
197 

Lenticulo-striate  arteries,  197 

Leptomeninx  (XeiTTcJs,  thin;  ftrji/iTC.  membrane), 

181 

Lesions  of  cerebellum,  effects  ot,  32,  93 
cortex  cerebri,  efforts  of,  31,  86,  164 
optic  thalamus,  effects  of,  85 
spinal  cord,  effects  of,  32 
Lesser  horizontal  sulcus,  75,  77 
Ligament,  anterior,  of  dura  mater,  182 

central,  of  cord,  2,  S  ( 
Lio-amentum  denticulatum  {dentimhos,  dim.  of 

°     clem,  tooth),  3,  188,  189 
Lignla  (dim.  of  lingua,  tongue),  49,  50 
Limbic  {limhus,  surrounding  border)  lobe,  145, 
149,  154,  155.  159,  160,  161,  165,  166 
fissure,  155,  160 
Limen  insute  (threshold  of  island),  155 
Line  of  Baillarger,  inner  and  outer,  167 

Vicq  d'Azyr,  167 
Linea  splendens  (brilliant),  186 
Lingual  gyrus,  156 

lobule,  153  00 
Lingula  (dim.  of  lingua,  tongue),  48,  71,  73-  «2 
Lissauer's  column  or  tract,  20,  26,  29 
Literature  of  brain,  199 
cerebellum,  95 

medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  67 
mid -brain,  120 

spinal  cord,  34         ,.    ,  ,  ^ 
Lizard,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ot,  102 
Lobe  or  Lobes,  amygdalo-uvular,  76 

biventral,  74,  76,  82 

central,  of  hemispheres,  133,  i35.  I45.  '54. 
177 

of  vermiform  process,  71.  73.  77 
of  cerebellum,  71,  74.  77 
of  clivus,  74,  77 

crescentic  of  cerebellum,  71.  73.  74.  ^2 
falciform,  155  ^  /• 

frontal,  112,  145,  156,  160,  161,  164, 

177,  180,  195 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  137,  I45 
inferior  semilunar,  74,  77.  82 
limbic,  145.  149.  154.  155.  '59.  160, 
165,  166 

occipital,  112,  119,  145,  151.  153. 

165,  166,  177,  180,  195 
olfactory,  14S.  158.  '59.  '64,  174 
optic,  38 

of  birds,  107 
parietal,  112,  145,  i49.  i53.  177.  180.  i95 
of  pituitaiy  body,  "6 
postero-superior  of  cerebellum,  71,  74.  ^2 
posterior  of  cerebellum,  74 
of  pyramid,  77 

quadrilateral  of  cerebellum,  74 
slender,  74,  77 

temporal,  112,  145.  H9.   '52-  150. 

163,  164,  165,  177.  180,  195 
teniporo-sphenoidal,  152 
of  under  surface  of  cerebellum,  75 
of  upper  surface  of  cerebellum,  73 
of  vermiform  process,  77 
Lobule,  cuneate,  152.  197 
fusiform,  153.  166 

P  2 


165, 

161, 
,  164, 


I  Co, 
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Lobule,  lingual,  153 

olfactory,  anterior,  159,  160 
posterior,  159 

oval,  149 

paracentral,  149,  1 50 

parietal,  inferior  and  superior,  150,  151, 
152,  166 

postcentral,  154,  155,  156 

precentral,  154,  155 

quadrate,  149,  151,  156 
Lobulus  gracilis,  anterior  and  posterior,  75 
Lobus  oacuminis,  74,  77,  82 

centralis,  77 

clivi,  73,  74.  77 

culminis,  73,  77 

gracilis  (slender),  77,  82 

nippocampi,  161 

infumlibuli,  116 

lingulce,  77 

lunatus  (cresoent-sliaped)  anterior,  73 
•posterior,  74 

noduli,  75,  76,  77 

pyramidis,  76,  77 

tuberis,  75,  77 

uvulre,  76,  77 
Locus  coeruleus  (diuk-blue  place),  51,  g8 

perforatus  posticus,  115 
Long  association  fibres,  165 

degenerations,  32 
Longitudinal  bundle,  posterior  or  dorsal,  58,  65, 
66,  86,  93,  94,  99,  102,  109,  114,  119 

fissure,  great,  129,  137 

sinus,  inferior,  182 

superior,  152,  182,  184,  191 
Longitudinal  striaj,  lateral  or  grey.  127,  155, 

157,  158 
mesial,  127, 128,  155,  157,158 
sulcus  of  midbrain,  104 
Lower  stalk  of  thalamus,  112 
Lumbar  enlargement  of  cord,  3,  5 

region  of  cord,  10 
Lusclika  on  arachnoidal  villi,  191 

on  nerves  of  arachnoid,  189 
Luys,  nucleus  of,  1 14,  120 

on  outer  olfactory  root,  160 
Lymphatics  of  brain  and  cord,  198 
pituitary  body,  1 16 
Lymph-spaoes  of  dura  mater,  184 

nerve-sheaths,  189 
pia-mator,  186 

Lyra  (lyre),  130 

AIagendie,  foramen  of,  48,  18S 
Malays,  brain-weight  of,  180 
Mantle,  135,  142,  154 
Marchi  on  lesions  of  cerebellum,  32,  93 

tract  of  Burdacli,  32 
Marginal  bundle  of  nerve-lihres,  8,  25 
gyrus,  145,  147,  148,  150,  159 
effects  of  lesion,  31 
Marrow,  spinnl,  2 
Marshall  on  brain-weight,  180 
Measurements  of  brain,  176 
Medulla  oblongata  {medulla,  marrow  ;  obloncjus, 
greater  in  length  than  breadth,  oblong), 
areas  of,  41,  43,  45 
blood-supply  of,  194 
columns  of,  40,  41,  104 
external  characters  of,  38 
fissures  of,  40 
form  of,  39 

grooves  or  sulci  of,  40,  41 


Meilull a  oblon gata — conlimtcd. 
internal  structure  of,  51,  53 
literature  of,  67 
measurements  of,  39,  179 
origin  of  nerve-roots  from,  40 
situation  of,  38 
structure  of,  40,  51 
Medulla  spinalis  (spinal  marrow),  2 
Medullary  arteries,  193 

centre  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  163 
lamina,  external,  iii,  114,  134 
internal,  112,  114,  134 
involuted,  174 
stria;,  50,  59,  94 

aberrant  bundle  of,  50 
velum,  inferior,  48,  70,  76,  78 

superior,  47,  70,  79,  82,  85,  98, 
103,  104 

Membranes  of  brain  and  cord,  i,  3,  181 
Mendel  on  origin  of  facial  nerve,  61 

superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  85 
Meninges  (m'^'''7|,  membrane),  181 
Merkel  on  cleft  in  descending  cornu,  126,  188 
Mesencephalon  {/leaos,  middle  ;  iyKf<pa\ov,  brain), 
96 

Mesial  bundle  of  crusta,  67,  115,  164 
cell-group  of  anterior  horn,  14 
fillet,  67,  loi,  103 

longitudinal  strise,  127,  128,  155,  157,  15S 
Meynert  on  brain-weight,  180 
bundle  of,  103,  113 
commissure  of,  120 
on  claustrum,  135 

cortical  cell-layers,  167 
nucleus  fastigii,  84 
olfactory  chiasma,  160 
posterior  commissure,  109 
stratum  dorsale,  114 

intermedium,  loi 
Microscopic  structure  of  cord,  12 

cerebellar  laminae,  86 
cerebral  cortex,  166 

Midbrain,  38,  96 

dorsal  part  of,  104 

literature  of,  120 

transition  from  pons  to,  65 
Middle  cell-column,  17 

cerebellar  peduncle,  38,  46,  67,  70,  83,  85, 

93.  94,  164 
horn  of  lateral  ventricle,  122,  124 
or  soft  commissure,  38,  96,  97,  in,  113 

Midfrontal  sulcus,  146,  147 

Midgi'acile  sulcus,  75 

Midventral  fissure,  77 

Mitral  cells,  174,  176 

Mole,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of,  103 

quadrigeminal  bodies  of,  105,  1 10 
Molecular  layer  of  cerebellar  cortex,  87 
cerebral  cortex,  167 
Monakow  on  anterior  brachiuni,  107 
Monkey,  fornix  of,  129 

parallel  lissure  of,  153 

pyramidal  tract  of,  25,  31 

Sylvian  fissure  of,  142 

Sec  also  QUADRUJIANA. 

Monro,  foramen  of,  97,  122,  129 
Monticulus  (dim.  of  7}ions,  mountain)  of  cere- 
bellum, 71 
Moss-fibres,  91 
Motor  cell-column,  14 

nucleus  of  fifth  nerve,  61 

region,  effects  of  removal,  31 
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]V[ott  on  cells  of  Clarke's  column,  i6 

section  of  nerve- rdots,  27 
ilouse,  optic  chiiisma  of,  iiS 

pynimidul  tract  of,  25,  31 
Muuzer  on  degeneration  in  spinal  cord,  34 

on  tract  of  Burdacli,  32 
Muscles,  orbitiil,  innervation  of,  99,  119 
Alyulin-sheath,  development  of,  in  cord,  22 

Nates,  105 

iSegro,  l)rain- weight  of,  1 80 

first  frontal  gyrus  of,  147 
Nkrve  or  NiiUVES  {veipov,  nerve),  abducent. 
See  NKKVii,  Sixth. 
of  arachnoid  membrane,  iSS 
auditory,  95,  106 

ascending  root  or,  50 
cochlear  root  of,  63 
connection  with  inferior  quadrige- 
rainalbody,  106 
restiformbody,  86 
nuclei,  see  Nucleus 
origin  of,  55 
cranial,  93,  95 
■of  Uura  mater,  184 
eighth.    See  Nelive,  Auditoey. 
eleventh.   See  Neuve,  Spinal  accessory. 
facial  origin  of,  40,  55.  61,  63 

degeneration  in,  after  cerebellar  le- 
sions, 93 
fifth,  central  tract  of,  62 

degeneration  in,  after  cerebellar  lesions, 

93 

origin  of,  40,  51,  61,  65,  98 

trophic  fibres  ot,  51 
roots  of,  ascending,  52,  63,  93 

degeneration  after  section,  53 
crossed,  62 
descending,  65,  100 
raphe,  62 
first.    See  Nebve,  Olfactory. 
fourth,  98,  102,  103 

connection  with  cerebellum,  ao 
sixth,  66 
glosso-pharyngeai,  40,  54,  55 
hypoglossal,  93,  95 

origin  of,  41,  53,  57 
«l  Lancisi,  127 

ninth.    See  Nerve,  Glosso-pharyngeal. 
oculomotor.    See  Nerve,  Third. 
olfactory,  159,  17S, 
origin  of,  Irom  medulla  oblongata,  40 

spinal  cord,  3,  19 
optic,  93,  118  . 

connection    with    anterior  quadn 
geniinal  bodies,  105 
phrenic,  16 
of  pia  mater,  187 

[meumo-gastric.    See  Nerve,  Vagus. 

second.    See  Nerve,  Optic. 

«eventli.    See  Nerve,  Facial. 

sixth,  connection  with  cerebellum,  86,  93 
fourth,  66 
third,  63,  66,  99. 

origin  of,  42 
spinal  accb.ssory,  16,  20,  40 
tenth.    /Sec  Nerve,  Vagus. 
third,  93,  95,  98.  99,  102,  103 

connection  with  cerebellum,  06 

sixth,  63,  66,  99 

roots  of,  100 
trigeminal,    to  N  EiiVE,  Fifth. 


Norve  or  nerves — contimied. 

trochlear.    .S'cc  Nerve,  Fourth. 

twelfth.    See  Nerve,  Hypoglossal. 

vagus,  40,  54,  55 
Nerve-cells  of  cerebellum,  87 

of  conl,  10,  13,  14,  34 

of  cortex  ci'rebri,  167 

degeneration  of,  24 

of  medulla  oblongata,  53,  56,  58 

of  o[itic  lobes,  108 
Nerve-iibies  of  eer0br.1l  hemispheres,  163 

of  cord,  course  of,  22 

degeneration  of,  24,  27 
size  of,  12 

traced  through  bulb  and  pons,  63 
Nerve-roots,  spinal,  3,  11,  20,  94 
anterior,  19,  32,  43,  93 
ganglia  of,  3 
posterior,  20,  29 

collateral  fibres  of,  21 
degeneration  following  section  of,  27 
relation  to  spines  of  vertebraj,  3 
See  also  Nerve. 
Neurilemma  {vtvpov,  nerve  ;  Kifi-ixa,  peel  or  skin) 
of  cord,  186 

Neuroglia  [veipov  ;  7^10,  glue),  12,  62,  87,  92, 

96,  98,  106,  159,  167,  174 
Nidus  avis  (bird's  nest),  76 
Ninth  nerve.  See  Nerve,  Glosso-pharyngeal 
Nodule,  74,  75 

North  American  Indians,  braiu-weight  of,  180 
Notch,  cerebellar,  anterior,  70 

posterior,  70 
Nucleus  (kernel)  or  Nuclei,  ambiguus,  55 
amygdalfe,  124,  131,  135,  160,  169 
of  aqueduct,  65 
auditory,  104,  106 
accessory,  55,  60 
inner  or  dorsal,  56,  62 
outer  or  superior,  56 
ventral,  56,  63 
caudatus  (tailed),  124,  131,  134,  I3S>  13°, 

197 
centralis,  58 
cervical,  of  cord,  16 
of  corpus  albicans,  115 
of  Deiters,  56,  62 
dentatus,  82,  83,  84,  85 
dorsal,  of  cord,  16 
of  Edinger  and  "Westphal,  99 
emboliformis,  83 
facial,  61 

connection  with  oculomotor,  103 
fastigii  (roof),  83,  84 
of  fifth  nerve,  motor,  6i 

sensory,  lower,  62 
upper,  61 
of  fourth  nerve,  98,  102 
of  funiculus  cuneatus,  53,  86 
external  or  accessory,  53 
of  funiculus  gracilis,  53,  86 

teres,  54,  65 
globosus  (spherical),  S3 
glosso-pharyngeal,  55 
hypoglossal,  53 
lateral,  of  cord,  1 7 

of  medulla  oblongata,  52 
of  thalamus,  112 
lateralis,  52 

lenticular,  101.  112,  114,  120,  132,  136, 

164,  197 
of  Luys,  114,  1:0 
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Nucleus  or  "N-acLm— continued. 

oculomotor,  98,  102,  109,  114,  117,  118 
central,  99 

connection  with  facial,  103 

dorsal,  99 

ventriil,  99 
olivary,  56 

accessory,  57 

connections  of,  56,  86 

superior,  47,  60 
of  optic  thalamus,  112,  113,  114,  129 
pontis,  60,  86,  93,  loi 
pyramidal,  57 

of  quadrigeminal  bodies,  103 
red,  103,  114 
of  roof,  84 
sacral,  ol  cord,  16 
of  sixth  nerve,  63 

atrophy  of,  100 
spinal  accessory,  20,  55 
of  snperficial  arched  fibres,  59 
tegmental,  93,  94,  103 
of  third  nerve.    See  Ntjoleus,  Oculo- 
motor. 
upper,  of  fillet,  104 
vagus,  55 

accessory,  55 
of  white  matter  of  cerebellum,  83 

Obex  (bolt),  50 
Occipital  gyri,  152 
index,  151 

lobe,  112,  119,  145,  151,  153,  163,  164, 
165,  166,  177,  180,  195 
effect  of  removal,  32 
operculum,  144 

pole  of  hemisphere,  137,  152,  178 

region  of  cortex  cerebri,  effect  of  removal, 

110 
sinus,  183 

sulcus,  anterior,  144,  152 
lateral,  151,  152 
transverse,  150,  152 
Occipito-temporal  annectent  gyras,  152 
region  of  corttx,  136 
Ocular  muscles,  innervation  of,  99,  119 
Oculomotor  nucleus.    Sec  Nucleus. 

sulcus,  100 
Olfactory  bulb,  145,  159,  174,  195 
bundle  of  coruu  Ammonis,  158 
cells,  176 

chiasma  (x'^C'^j  mark  with  letter  X),  160 
glomeruli  {dim.  of  glomus,  clue  of  thread), 

175.  176 
lobe,  145,  158,  159,  164,  174 
lobule,  anterior,  159,  160 

posterior,  159 
nerves,  159,  175 
nerve-fibres,  layer  of,  175,  176 
root,  inner  or  mesial,  128,  156,  158.  159,  160 

outer  or  lateral,  156,  159,  160 

middle  or  grey,  159,  160 

upper  or  dorsal,  160 
sulcus.  149 

tract,  145,  156,  158,  159,  160,  164,  174 
Olivary  body,  41,  45,  85 
nucleus.    Sec  Nucleus. 
peduncle,  56 
Olive,  inferior,  41.  45,  86,  93,  94,  118 

connection  with  cerebral  cortex, 
86 

superior,  47,  60 


Operculum  (cover  or  lid)  of  Rurdach,  141 

frontal,  142 

fronto-parietal,  142 

of  hypophysis,  182 

occipital,  144 

orbital,  142 

temporal,  142 
Optic  lobes,  38 

of  bii  (  s  107 

chiasma,  96,  117,  198 

commissure,  117 

ganglion,  109 

basal,  116,  120 

optic  nerve,  93,  118,  i£3 

radiations,  112 

recess,  97 

thalamus,  93,  96,  97,  no,  122,  136,  163, 
164,  166,  195.  197 
effect  of  lesiot),  85 
inferior  peduncle  of,  164 
tract,  96,  105,  107,  no,  in,  112,  114,  117, 
164 

connection  with  cerebellum,  120 
Orbital  gyri,  149 

limbs  of  Sylvian  fissure,  142 
muscles,  innervation  of,  99,  119 
sulcus,  149 

surface  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  145,  148, 
149.  19s 

Origin  of  nerves  from  medulla  oblongata,  40 

spinal  nerves,  3,  19 
Osmatic  {oa/xdofiat,  smell)  mammals,  158,  159, 

160,  161 
Outlying  cells  of  cord,  17 
Oval  lobule,  149 

Pacchionian  glands,  190 

granulations,  184 
Pachymeninx  (iraxiis,  thick  ;  iJii\vi-yl,  membrane), 
181 

Paracentral  fissure,  145 

lobule,  149,  150 
Parallel  fissure,  153 
Paramesial  sulcus,  146,  147,  161 
farietal  convolutions,  151 

ascending,  143,  148,  150, 
151,  163 

foramen,  115 

lobe,  112,  145,  149,  155,  177,  iSo,  19s 

lobules,  150,  151,  152,  166 
Parieto-occipital  annectent  gyrus,  151,  152 

fissure,  124,  143,  144 
Parkes  on  brain  of  negro,  161 
Paroccipital  fissure,  150 

Pars  ascendens  inferior  s.  postcentralis  inferior 
of  intraparietal  sulcus,  150 
superior  of  intraparietal  sulcus, 
150 

basilaris  of  third  frontal  gyru.s,  147,  148 
.fronto-pnrietalis  of  operculum,  142 
horizontalis  s.  posterior  of  intraparietal 

sulcus,  150,  152 
intermedia  of  facial  nerve,  origin  of,  55 
occipitalis  of  intraparietal  sulcus,  150 
olfactoria  of  olfactory  bundle,  158,  164 
orbitalis  of  operculum,  142 

of  thii'd  frontal  gyrus,  147 
temporalis  of  olfactory  bundle,  15S,  164 
triangularis  of  operculum,  142 

third  frontal  gyrus,  147 
Partitions  of  dura  mater,  182 
Paulier  on  grey  cortex,  177 
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Puiicock  on  bi-ain- weight,  178 
rediiucle  (pedunadus,  Ibot-htnlk   of  loat)  or 
peduncles,  of  cerebellum,  38,  46,  84 
interior,  69,  83,  86,  93,  95,  118 
middle,  38,46,67,70,83,  85,  93,  94, 164 
superior,  67,  69,  82,  83,  84,  93,  94, 
100,  103,  164,  195 
of  cerebrum,  96,  100,  135 
of  corpus  albicans,  115 
of  corpus  callnsum,  12S,  155,  15S,  159 
oliviuy,  56 

of  jiineal  body,  113,  114. 
of  thalamus,  inferior,  164 
PoduuLular  tract,  65 
Pedunculus  connrii,  114 

flocculi,  76,  82 
Perforated  space  or  lamina,  anterior,  112,  131, 

I3S>  I4i,i55>i58, 
159,  165,  197 
posterior,    96,  98, 

IIS,  195 

Perineural  sheaths,  188 
Peripheral  venules,  193 
Perivascular  sheath,  186,  1S7 
Perpendicular  fasciculus,  165 

fissure,  external.  144 
Pes  (foot)  accessorius,  127 
hippocampi,  124 
peilunciili,  100 
Petrosal  sinus,  superior.  182 
Phrenic  nerve,  origin  of,  16 
Pia  mater  {pia,  translation  ot  Arabic  word, 
meaning  properly  thin  ;  viaicr,  sne  Dura 
mater),  I,  3,  100,  114,  122,  137,  181, 
184 

Pillars  of  fornix,  anterior,  97,  113,  116,  129, 

131,  158 
posterior,  124,  129,  130,  157, 

158 

Pineal  {pinea,  pine-cone)  body  or  gland,  96,  97, 
104,  114 
peduncles  of,  113,  114,  n? 

eye,  115 
recess.  97 
stria,  98,  114,  129 
Pituitary  body,  96,  97,  "6 
Plexuses,  choroid,  of  fourth  ventricle,  50,  98, 
185,  186,  19s 
of  lateral  ventricles,  122, 

124,  155,  185,  198 
sand  of,  1 14 

of  third  ventricle,  98,  185, 
198 

■white,  of  cerebral  cortex,  169 
Pneuuio-gastric  nerve.    See  Neuve,  Vagus. 

nucleus.    See  Nucleus,  Vagus. 
Pole  of  hemisphere,  137,  I47>  152,  178 
of  island,  155 
of  temporal  lobe,  153 
Polymorphous  cells,  layer  of,  168 
Pons  (bridge)  Varolii,  38,  46,  100,  loi,  118,  179 
blood -supply  ol,  194 
diniensions  of,  40 
external  chaiactors  of,  38, 
46 

internal  structure  of,  60 
literature  of,  67 
nuclei  of,  60,  86,  93 
structure  of,  47 
transition    to  mid-brain 
from,  65 
Ponticulus  (dim.  oi  110ns),  46 


Postcentral  gyrus,  150 

lobule,  154,  155,  156 

sulcus  of  cerebellum,  71,  73,  79,  82 
of  cerebrum,  143,  150 
Postclivnl  fissure,  71,  73,  79.  82 
Posterior  area  of  medulla  oblongata,  41,  43 

calcarine  fissure,  144 

central  gyrus,  150 

columns  of  cord,  white,  9,  26,  27,  29,  32, 
53,  63 
vesicular,  16 
of  medulla  oblongata,  41,  104 
commissuro  of  cerebrum,  38,  98,  104,  109, 
114,  117,  119 
of  cord,  7,  18 
cuneo-lingual  annectent  gyrus,  144 
descending  tract,  29 
horn  or  cornu  of  cord,  8,  10,  52,  53,  104 

of  lateral  ventricle,  122,  124 
intcrmediHte  septum  of  cord,  7 
limb  of  Sylvian  fissure,  141,  142 
lobe  of  pituitary  body,  116 
longitudinal  bundle,  58,  65,  66,  86,  93,  94» 

95,  99,  102,  109,  114,  119 
olfactory  lobule,  159 
orbital  gyrus,  149 

pillars  of  fornix,  124,  129,  130,  157,  I5> 

segment  of  intei'nal  capsule,  136 

septum  of  cord,  7,  188 

spinal  artery,  192 

tubercle  of  optic  thalamus,  110 
Postero-lateral  column  of  cord,  7,  28,  44 
Postero-mesial  column  of  cord,  7,  10,  28,  43 
Postgracile  .sulcus,  75 
Postnodular  fissure,  75,  79 
Postparietal  gyrus,  151,  152,  153 
Postpyramidal  fissure,  75,  79 
Precentral  gyrus,  147,  148 

lobule,  154,  15s 

sulcus  of  cerebellum,  71,  73,  79 

of  cerebrum,  143,   145,   146,  14S, 

transverse,  143,  140,  155 
Preolival  fissure,  71,  73,  79,  82 
Precuneate  sulci,  151 
Pi'ecuneus,  151 

Prefrontal  region  of  cortex,  136,  163 
Pregracile  sulcus,  75 
Prelimbic  fissure,  145 
Prepyramidal  fi.ssure,  75,  79 
Pre-Rolandic  .sulcus.  145 
Primates,  third  frontal  gyrus  of,  148 
Process,  intermediate,  8 

vermiform.  60.  7i.  li.  7d.  77.  78 
effects  of  removal,  95^ 
Processes  of  dura  mater,  182 
Proce.ssus  reticularis,  8 
Projection  fibres,  163,  164,  169,  172 
Prosencephalon  (Trpds,  before  ;  eyK((pa\ov,  brain), 
122 

Psychomotor    (il^ux^,   mind  )    moiio,  motion) 

cpnties,  163,  172 
Pulvinar  (cushion),  no,  117,  119 
Purkinje,  corpuscles  or  colls  of,  87,  88,  91,  93 

on  nerves  of  pia  mater,  187 
Putauien  (husk),  134,  197 
Pyramid  of  worm,  74,  76,  79 
Pyramids,  anterior,  43,  45 

decussation  of,  46 
.  large  and  small,  layers  of,  168 

posterior,  44 
Pyramidal  bundles,  67,  93 
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Pyramidnl  nuclei,  57 

tract,  93.  100,  loi,  163,  164,  172 

aiitcM'ior  01' direct,  24,  31,  32,  45 
of  istlimus,  65 

lateral  or  crossed,  24,  31,  32,  51,  64 
section  of,  31 

QuADi'vATE  lobule,  149,  151,  156 
Quadrigeniiaal  bodies,  38,  96,  104,  109,  no, 

117,  119,  164,  19s 
Quadrilateral  lobe  of  cerebellum,  74 
Quadrumana,  anterior  occipital  sulcus  of,  152 

calcarine  fissure  of,  144 

intraparietal  sulcus  of,  150 

occipital  lobe  of,  151 

parieto-occipital  fissure  of,  143 

third  frontal  gyrus  of,  148 
See  also  Monkey. 

Rabbit,  pyramidal  tract  of,  25 
Racial  variations  in  gj'ri  and  fissures,  161 
Randwindung  (German,  bordering  convolution), 
159 

Raphe  {pacpii,  seam)  of  bulb  and  pons,  59,  60 

of  corpus  callosum,  127 

of  midbrain,  100 
Raphe-roi)t  of  fifth  nerve,  62 
Rat,  pyramidal  tract  of,  25 
Jtecess,  lateral,  47,  48,  49,  188 

optic,  97 

pineal,  97 

suprapineal,  97 
Recti  muscles  of  eye,  innervation  of,  99 
Red  nucleus,  103,  114 
Reid,  J.,  on  brain- weight,  17S 
tieid,  R.  W.,  on  relation  between  vertebral 

spines  and  nerve-origins,  3 
^eil,  island  of,  133,  141,  145,  154,  164 
Jlelative  weight  of  encephalon  to  body,  178 
Reptiles,  pineal  body  of,  115 

posterior  longitudinal  buudle  of,  103 

segmentation  of  spinal  cord  of,  16 
Restiform  {restis,  rope)  body,  44,  69,  85,  86 
Reticular  formation,  51,  52,  58,  60,  65,  100, 

loi,  102,  103,  114,  164 
Reticulated  white  substance,  167 
Retina,  107,  118,  119 
Retinal  fibres,  1 10 

Retzius,  on  cisternse  arachnoidales,  188 

on  septum  posticum,  188 
Rhinencephalon    (pis,  pivos,  nose  ;  iyKi<pa\ov, 

brain),  160,  161 
Ridge,  connecting,  of  pyramid,  76 
Rivi  (streams)  and  rivuli,  188 
Rolandic  angle,  143 

gyrus,  143 

region  of  cortex,  1 36 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  143,  150,  154,  155 

funiculus  of,  44,  52 

substantia  gelatinosa  of,  8,  10,  13.  44 
cells  in,  17 

tubercle  of,  44,  52,  62 
Roller  on  auditory  nerve-roots,  56 
Roof,  ganglion  of,  108 
Roots,  of  auditory  nerve,  56,  63 

of  facial  nerve,  63 

of  filth  nerve.    See  Neiive. 

olfactory,  inner  or  mesial,  128,  156,  15S, 

159,  160  . 

middle,  160 

outer  or  lateral,  156,  159,  160 


Roots — conliimtd. 

olfactory,  upper  or  dorsal,  160 
of  optic  tract,  1 17 

of  spinal  nerves.     See  Neiive-isoot.s. 
of  third  nerve,  100 
Rostral  sulci,  149 

Rostrum  (beak),  of  corpus  callosum,  128 
llust-coloured  layer  of  cerebellar  cortex,  87 


Sachs  on  medullary  centre  of  occipital  lobe,  166 
Sacral  nucleus,  16 
Sacro-coccygeal  region  of  cord,  10 
Sacro-lumbar  nerves,  effect  of  section  of  posterior 

roots,  27 
Sagittal  sulcus  of  midbrain,  104 
Sala  on  fascia  dentata,  173 
Sandwich  islanders,  braiu-wei;;lit  of,  180 
Schwal be  on  falciform  lobe,  155 
on  tajnia  semicircularis,  131 
Sclavonic  races,  brain-weight  of,  iSo 
Sc]ei'osis  {(TK\-i)p6s,  hard),  24 
Second  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Optic. 
Secondary  degeneration  of  nerve-fibre.s,  24 
Section,  effects  of,  of  fillet,  53 

of  nerve-roots,  dorsal  and  cer- 
vical spinal.28 
sacro  -  lumbar 

spinal,  27 
sensory  of  fifth 
nerve,  53 
of  pyramidal  tract,  31 
of  spinal  cord,  32 
Segment  of  spinal  cord,  3,  16 
Semicircular  fibres,  85 
Semilunar  lobe,  inferior,  74,  77,  82 
Sensory  nuclei.  See  Nucleus  of  Fifth  Neiive. 
root  of  fifth  nerve,  53 
tract,  direct,  163 
Septa  of  cord,  7,  9,  12 

Septum  lucidum  (clear  partition),  122,  128,  129, 

155.  159 
posterior  intermediate  of  cord,  7 
posticum  of  cord,  7,  1S8 
Seventh  nerve.    See  Nera'f.,  Facial. 

nucleus  of.    See  Nucleus,  Facial. 
Sexual  differences  in  brain-weight,  178,  179,  180 

variations  in  gyri  and  sulci,  161 
Sheath,  perineural,  188 

perivascular,  186,  187 
Sherrington  on  degeneration  after  cortical  lesions, 
32 

on  outlying  cells  of  cord,  1 7 
Short  association  fibres,  165 

degenerations,  32 
Siliqua  (capsule)  olivse,  45 
Sims  on  brain- weight,  178 
Singer  on  degenerations  in  spinal  cord,  34 

on  section  of  nerve-roots,  27 

on  tracts  of  Burdach,  32 
Sinus  (hollow)  lateral,  182,  184 

longitudinal,  inferior,  182 

superior,  152,  1S2,  1S4.  191 

occipital,  183 

petrosal,  suiierior,  183 

straight,  182,  184 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  1 82 
Sixth  nerve.    See  Nekve. 

nucleus  of,  63 
Size  of  body,  influence  of,  on  convolutions,  162 
Slender  lobe,  74,  77 
Smooth  brains,  162 
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Soft  commissure,  97 
Solitary  buiullo,  63 
cells,  17 

Solly  on  fibres  of  anterior  column,  65 
Space,  epidural,  182 

pertorateJ,  anterior,  112,   131,  135,  141 

155,  15S,  159,  i6S>  197 
posterior,  96,  98,  115,  195 
subaracluioid  3,  186,  187,  198 
subdural,  3,  181,  184 
Special  senses,  centres  for,  163 
Speech-centre,  147 
Spencer  on  pineal  eye,  115 
Sphincter  pupillaj,  innervation  of,  99 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  16,  20,  40 

nucleus,  20,  55 
Spinal  arteries,  191,  192 

Spinal  bulb.     Sk  iMedUI.I.A  OBLONGATA. 

Spinal  cord  or  marrow,  i,  2 
blood-supply  of,  191 
cell-columns  of.    See  Cell-coltjmns. 
central  canal  of,  9,  10,  19 
central  lig.iinent  of,  2,  5 
columns  of,  white.    Sec  Columns. 
commissures  of,  I,  6,  7,  10,  18,  34 
condnetiiig  tracts  of,  22 
connective  tissue  of,  9 
course  of  nerve-tibres  in.  22 
degenerations  in,  27 
dimensions  of,  2,  3 
distribution  of  nerve-cells  of,  14 
enlargements  of,  3,  5 
features  of  different  regions  of,  10 
fibres  of,  traced  through  bulb  and  pons,  63 
fissures  or  furrows  of,  6,  7 
form  of,  3 

grey  matter  of,  7,  13 

See  also  Guey  Mati  er. 

internal  structnre  of,  7 

lesions  of,  32 

lympiiatics  of,  198 

membranes  of,  i,  3,  181 

microscopic  structure  of,  12 

neurilemma  of,  186 

neuroglia  of,  12 

origin  of  nerves  from,  3,  ix 

proportions  of  grey  and  white  matter  in.  7, 10 

relation  of  to  vcrtebrse,  2 

segments  of,  3,  16 

septa  of,  7,  9,  12,  188 

veins  of,  193 

weight  of,  180 

white  matter  of,  9,  12 
Spinal  nerves,  3,  11,  19,  94 
Spitzka  on  mesial  fillet,  loi 
Splenium  {(riT\riviov,  pad),  128 
Stalk  of  thalamus,  anterior,  112 

lower,  112 
Stammtheil  (German,  stem-part),  154 
Starr  on  oculomotor  nucleiis,  99 
Stature,  influence  of,  on  brain-weight,  179 
Stem  of  hennsphcre,  154 
Sticda  on  optic  lobes  of  birds,  107 
Stilling  on  decussating  fibres  of  cerebellum,  84 

on  optic  tract,  118 

on  restiform  body,  85 
Straight  sinus,  182,  184 

Stratum  albo-cinereum  (white-grey  layer),  infe- 
rius,  107 
superius,  107 

cinereum,  107 
dorsal  e,  1 14 


Stratum — cnntiimr.d. 

granuloHum,  174 

intermedium,  loi 

laoiniosum  (jngi^ed),  173 

leninisci,  107 

opticum,  107 

radiatum,  173 

zonule,  98,  107,  I  I 
Stria  (lurrow,  streak)  allia  tubcris,  116 

medullaris,  of  mid-brain,  98 

pinealis,  98,  114,  129 

terminalis,  110,  122 
Striie,  longitudinal,  lateral  or  grev,  127,  155, 

157,  158  ' 
mesial,  127,  128,  155,  157 
158 

medullares  seu  acustiete,  50,  59,  94 
Subarachnoid  tiuid,  187 

space,  3,  186,  187,  198 
Subealcarine  gyrus,  153 
Subdural  space,  3,  181,  184 
Subiculum  (support)  cornu  Amnionis,  156 
Substantia  ferrngiuea  (colour    of  iron-rust), 
5i>  65 

gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  8,  10,  13,  44,  62 
cells  of,  1 7 
centralis,  18 
innominata,  112,  135 
iuteransalis  (between  the  loops),  112,  114 
nigra  (black),  114 
reticularis  alba,  156 
spongiosa,  13 
Subthalamic  tegmental  region,  112,  113,  IC2, 
136,  164 

SaLCUS  (furrow)  or  Sulci  (see  Flssures),  causa- 
tion of,  162 
of  cerebellum,  71,  75,  77 

arcuate,  anterior,  middle  and  posterior, 
75.  77 

horizontal,  great,  71,  75,  79,  82 

lower  or  lesser,  75,  77 
midgracile,  75 
postcentral,  71,  73,  79,  82 
postgracile,  75 
postnodulnr,  75,  79 
postjiyramidal,  75,  79 
precentral,  71,  73,  79 
pregracile,  75 
prepyramidal,  75,  79 
vallecula?,  75,  76 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  137,  145,  149,  151, 

i53>  154,  156 
oallosal,  127,  156 
central,  143 
centralis  insulre,  154 
diagonalis,  146,  148 
extremus,  144 
j  fimbrio-dentate,  157 

frontalis  inferior,  146,  148 

medins,  146,  147,  161 

mesialis,  149 

(of  Cunningliani),  146,  147 

sujierior,  146,  148 
fronto-marginalis,  146 

lateralis,  146,  149 
fronto-orbitalis,  149 
H-shaped,  149 
inferior  transverse,  143 
intraparietal,  149,  155 
liniitans  insula'.,  154 
marginalis,  149 

occipitalis  anterior,  144,  150,  152 
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Sulcus  or  Sulci — nmtinvecl. 

of  cerebral  hemispheres — continued. 
occipitalis  hitornlis,  151,  152 

transversus,  150 
olfar.tory,  149 
orbitales  sagittales,  149 
orbitalis,  149 

traiisversus,  149 
paramesial,  146,  147,  161 
postceiitralis,  143,  150 
postcpntralis  iiisul.T.,  155 
postceiitralis  superior,  150 
postlimbic,  155 
preceiitialis,  143,  145,  155 

inferior,  146,  148 

insulie,  155 

mesialis,  145 

superior,  146 

t.ransversus,  143,  146,  155 
precuneati,  151 
pre-Kolandic,  145 
radiatus,  i46 

rectus  (straight)  Quadruraanorum,  148 
retiocentralis  transversus,  150 
rostral,  149 
supraorbital,  149 
temporal,  153 
tiansversus  anterior,  146 

inferior,  143 

occipitalis,  150 

orbitalis,  149 

precentralis,  143,  146,  153 
retro-centralis,  150 
triradiate,  149 
of  mid-brain,  lateralis,  100 

longitudiiialis,  104 
oculomotorii,  100 
sagittalis,  104 
transversus,  104 
of  spinal  cord,  intermediate,  7,  24 
Sunken  surface  of  cortex  cerebri,  137,  177 
Superficial  arched  fibres,  44,  45,  58,  59 
■Superior  commissure  of  cerebellum,  84 
fovea,  50 

medullary  velum,  47,  70,  73,  79,  82,  85, 

98,  103,  104 
olive,  47,  60 
petrosal  sinus,  183 
worm,  69 
Supracallosal  gyrus,  155,  158 
Snpi  aniarginal  gyrus,  151,  153 
Supraorbital  sulcus,  149 
Suprapineal  recess,  97 
Kurfaces  of  cerebellum,  71,  74 

cerebral  hemispheres,  137,  197 
orbital,  145,  147,  148,  149,  195 
Sj'lvian  angle,  142 
aqueduct,  96 

fissure,  141,  143,  146,  147,  148,  150 
fossa,  142 


Table  of  parts  of  cerebellar  worm  and  hemi- 
spheres, 78 

Treiiia  {raivla,  band)  of  medulla  oblongata,  49 
finibiise,  158 

fornicis,  98,  110,  114,  129 
hippocampi,  130 
pontis,  115 

semicirculans,  122,  124,  129,  131 
Yfenise  tecta;  (concealed),  127 
Tapetum  (carpet),  124,  129 


Tartuferi  on  quadrigeininal  bodies,  106 
Tegmental  nucleus,  93,  94,  103 
Tegmentum  (covering),  98,  100,  102,  112,  114, 
115,  163,  164 

subthalamic,  112,  113,  122,  164 
Tela  choroidea  (choroid  web)  inferior,  185,  186. 
188 

superior,  185 
Temporal  division  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  137 

gyri,  151,  152,  153,  155 

lobe,  1X2,  145,  149,  152,   156,  160,  163, 
164,  165,  177,  180,  195 

operculum,  142 

sulci,  153 
Temporo-occipital  bundle,  165 
Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  152 
Tent  of  dura  mater,  182 

fourth  ventricle,  78 
Tenth  nerve.    See  Neiiyu,  Vagus. 
Tentorium  (tent)  ccrebelli,  182 

of  hypophysis,  182 
Terminal  arteries,  193 

filament  of  cord,  5,  189 
Tertiary  degeneration  of  iierve-fibres,  24 
Testes,  105 

Testut  on  tfenia  semieircularis,  131 
Teutonic  races,  brain-weight  of,  180 
Tbalamencephalon  [llialamus,  bed  ;  ^yKi<pa\ov, 
brain),  96 

Thalamus,  optic.    See  Optic  Thalamus. 

Theca  (sheath),  3,  182 

Thickness  of  cerebral  cortex,  177 

Third  nerve.    See  Nerve. 

Third  ventricle,  96,  97 

Threshold  of  island,  155 

Tiedemann  oil  brain- weight,  178 

Tomentum  (flock  of  wool,  hair,  &c.)  cerebri,  1S4 

Tonsil  of  cerebellum,  74,  76 

Tooth  on  origin  of  facial  nerve,  61 

Trabs  (beam)  cerebri,  127 

Tract  or  tracts,  antero-lateral  ascending,  24,  25, 

32,  34,  65,  85,  103,  104 
of  antero-lateral  column,  24 
antero-lateral  descending,  24,  25,  32,  65, 

85,  86 

bulbar  ascending  cerebellar,  86 
of  Burdach,  26,  28,  32,  44 
central,  of  fifth  nerve,  62 
of  tegmentum,  60 
I         comma,  26,  29,  32 

conducting,  of  cord,  22 
crossed  or  lateral  pyramidal,  24,  31,  32, 
SI,  64 

direct  pyramidal,  24,  31,  32,  45 
sensory,  163 

cerebellar,  24,  25,32, 34, 44, 65, 85, 86 
dorso-lateral  ascending,  24,  25,  32,  34,  44, 
■  65,  85,  86 
of  fillet,  103 

of  Goll,  26,  28,  32,  34,  43 

interniedio-lateral,  8 

of  Lissauer,  2C,  26,  29 

olfactory,  145,  i<^6,  159,  160,  164,  174. 

optic,  96,  105,  107,  no.  III,  114,  117,  164 

connection  with  cerebellum,  120 
peduncular,  65 
posterior  descending,  29 
of  posterior  white  columns,  26 
pyramidal,  24,  31,  32,  45,  93,  lOI,  163, 
164,  172 
of  isthmus,  65 
)  Tractus  transversus  pedunculi,  1 1 S 
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Transition  from  pons  to  mid-brain,  65 

Transitional  tegmental  region,  114 

Transverse  fibres  of  cerebral  hemisphere,  163,  104 

fissure,  124 

gyri.    See  Gviius. 

sulcus,  inferior,  143 

of  mill-brain,  104 
occipital,  150,  152 
precentral,  143,  1461  155 

temporal  gyri,  153 
Tvapezinm,  47,  104 
Trapezoidal  body,  73,  78,  79.  02 
Trigeminal  nerve.    See  Nekve,  Fifth. 
Trigonum  (triangle)  aciistici,  50 

habenulfe,  1  n,  113. 

hypoglossi,  50 

interpeduneulare,  100 

olfactorinm,  159,  i6o 

vagi,  50 

ventriculi,  127 
Triradiate  sulcus,  149 
Trochlear  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Fourth. 
Trophic  fibres  of  fifth  nerve,  origin  of,  51 
Tuber  (swelling)  annulare,  39 

cinereuni,  96,  98,  iii,  116 

posticum,  74,  77.  79 

valvulm  s.  posticum,  74,  77,  79 
Tubercle,  acoustic,  50 

cunente,  44 

of  optic  thalamus,  anterior,  no 
posterior,  no 

of  Rolando,  44,  52,  62 
Tuberculuni  laterale  s.  acusticum,  50 
Tiirck,  column  of,  24 

Turner,  W.  A.  on  origin  of  facial  nerve,  61 
Turner^  Sir  "W.  on  rhinencephalon,  161 
Twelfth  nerve.    See  Nerve,  Hypoglossal. 


Uncinate  gyms,  156,  172 

fasciculus,  165 
Uncus  (hook),  156,  158  ,,,,,, 
Uvula  (from  resemblance  to  uvula  of  sott  palate), 

74,  76,  79 


Vagal  nucleus,  accessory,  55 

Vagus  (wandering)  nerve.    See  Nrrve. 

Vallecula  ('lim.  of  vallis,  valley),  70 

sulci  of,  75,  76 

Sylvii,  137,  141.  158.  159 
Valve  of  Vieussens,  47,  70,  195 
Variations  in  gyri  and  .sulci,  161 
Vein,  choroid,  185 

of  corpus  striatum,  122,  185 

of  Galen,  185 
Veins  of  dura  mater,  1S4 

of  spinal  cord,  193 
Velum  (sail  or  curtain)  interpositum,  98,  1 14, 
122,  129,  185,  198 

medullary,  inferior,  48,  70,  76,  78 


Velum — continued. 

medullary,  superior,  47,  70,  73,  79,  82,  85, 
98,  103,  104 
Vena  m:igna  Gaieni,  186 

Ventricles  oC  brain.  38,  47,  96,  97, 122, 188,  1S9 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  122 
fourth,  47,  73 

floor  of,  50 

tent  of,  78 
lateral,  97,  122 
of  septum,  129 

third,  96,  97  „        .    ,  M. 

Ventro-lateral  cell-group  of  an^rior  horn,  14  ^ 
tract,  ascending,  24,  25,' j2,'  34,  65,  8fj'«}3 

descending,  24 
Venules,  central,  193 

peripheral,  193 
\'eriniform  {vermis,  worm)  process.    See  Worm. 
Vicq-d'Azyr,  bundle  of,  113,  115,  129,  166 

line  of,  167 
Vieu.'sens,  valve  of,  47,  70,  195 
Villi  [villus,  tuft  of  hair),  choroidal,  186 

arachnoidal,  184.  190 
Visual  area  of  cortex  cerebri,  no 

centres,  connection  with  cord  ami  bulb,  119 
oculomotor  nuclei, 
119 

interconnection  of,  119 
Voelckers,  on  oculomotor  nucleus,  99 
Volkmiinn,  on  nerves  of  arachnoid,  189 


Wagner  on  grey  cortex,  1 76 
Weight  of  brain,  178 
spinal  cord.  180 
Weisbach  on  orbital  sulcus,  149 

weight  of  brain,  178 
Wernicke  on  nucleus  caudatus,  132 
Westphal  and  Edinger,  nucleus  of, 
White  columns  of  cord.    Sec  Columns. 
commissure  of  cord,  6,  10 
matter  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  structure 
of,  163 
cord,  9 

microscopic  structure  of,  12 
proportion  of  to  grey,  7,  10 

plexuses,  169 

substance  of  cerebellum,  71,  78,  87,  91 

commissural  fibres  in,  84 
nuclei  in,  83 

Worm,  69,  71,  73.  74,  77,  78 
effects  of  extirpation,  94 


Zona  incerta,  114 

Zuckerkaudl  on  bordering  gyri,  159 

olfactory  bundle,  158 
gyrus  genicnli,  158 
supracallosus,  158 
subcallosus,  159 


END  OF  PART  \. 
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Inspector-General  Dr.  Macdonald,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  C.B.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo,  price  14^. 

GUNSHOT  INJURIES.  Their  History,  Characteristic  Features,  Com- 
plications, and  General  Treatment ;  with  S^Mistics  concerning  them  as  they 
are  met  with  in  Warfare.    With  58  Illustrations.    Svo,  price  31^.  Sd. 

LUFF.     TEXT -BOOK    OF    FORENSIC    MEDICINE  AND 

TOXICOLOGY.  By  ARTHUR  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
Physician  in  Charge  of  Out-Patients  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Toxicology  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ;  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  London ;  External  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in  the 
Victoria  University  ;  Official  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  24J. 

lAURCVWSOn.— WORKS   by    CHARLES   MURCHISON,  M.D 

LLD  FRS  b-c,  Fello^u  of  the  Royal  College  oj  Physiciam ;  late  Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  MeiiciM,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  Edited  by  W.  CAYLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  6  Coloured 
Plates  and  Lithographs,  19  Diagrams  and  20  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Svo, 
price  25^. 

CLINICAL  .  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 
TAUNDICE  AND  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY;  Including  the  Croon- 
ian  Lectures  on  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Sllie  of  Physicians  in  1874.  Revised  by  T.  LAUDER  BRUNTON,  M.D. 
Svo,  price  24J. 
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NEWMAN.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 
AMENABLE  TO  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.  Lectures  to 
Practitioners.  By  DAVID  NEWMAN,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
Infirmary  Out-Door  Department ;  Pathologist  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at 
the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary ;  Examiner  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  ;  Vice-President  Glasgow  Pathological  and  Clinical  Society.  8vo, 
price  16^. 


OWEN.  A  MANUAL  OF  ANATOMY  FOR  SENIOR  STUDENTS. 

By  EDMUND  OWEN,  M.B.,  F.R.S.C.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
London,  and  co- Lecturer  on  Surgery,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its  Medical 
School.    With  210  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  dd. 


PAGET.    LECTURES  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,  Delivered 

at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  Sir  JAMES  PAGET, 
Bart.,  F.R.S,,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab.,  &c.,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to 
the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited  by  ihe  AUTHOR  and 
W.  TURNER,  M.B.    8vo,  with  131  Woodcuts,  price  21  j. 


POOLE.    COOKERY    FOR    THE    DIABETIC.    By  W.  H.  and 

Mrs.  POOLE.    With  Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.    Fcap.  8vo.    2j.  td. 


POORE.    ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.  By  GEORGE  VIVIAN 

POORE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  6^.  6^/. 


QUAIN.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE;  including  General 
Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  RICHARD  QUAIN,' Bart. , 
M.D.Lond.,  LL.D.Edin.  (Hon.)  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  &c.  Assisted  by  FREDERICK  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
M.D.Lond.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University 
College,  &c. ;  and  J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.Abdn.,  M.D.Lond.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &c.  New 
Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.  In  2  Vols,  medium  8vo.  cloth, 
red  edges,  price  40^.  net. 
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OUAIN      QUAIN'S    (JONES)  ELEMENTS    OF  ANATOMY. 

The  Tenth  Edition.    Edited  by  EDWARD  ALBERT  SCHAFER,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  University  College,  London  ;  and 
GEORGE  DANCER  THANE,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College, 

London.    {In  three  volumes. ) 
Vol.  L,  PART  L  EMBRYOLOGY.    By  Professor  SCHAFER.  Illustrated 
by  200  Engravings,  many  of  which  are  coloured.    Royal  8vo,  9^.  VAeaay. 

VOL.  L,  PART  IL    GENERAL  ANATOMY    OR  HISTOLOGY. 

By  Professor  SCHAFER.  Illustrated  by  nearly  500  Engravings,  ^^^V  °f 
which  are  coloured.    Royal  Svo,  12s.  6d.  ^^'^^ 

VOL.  II.,  Part  I.  OSTEOLOGY.  By  Professor  THANE.  Illustrated 
by  168  Engravings.    Royal  Svo,  9s.  \,Ready. 

VOL.  II.,  Part  II.  ARTHROLOGY,  MYOLOGY,  ANGEIOLOGY. 
By  Professor  THANE.  Illustrated  by  255  Engravings,  many  of  which  are 
Coloured.    Royal  Svo,  iS^.  VRcady. 

VOL.  III.,  PART  I.  SPINAL  CORD  AND  BRAIN.  By  Professor 
SCHAFER.    Illustrated  by  139  Engravings.    Royal  Svo,  I2j.  bd.  [Ready. 

VOL.  IIL,  Part  n.    THE  NERVES.    By  Professor  THANE.  lUustrated 
by  102  Engravings,  many  of  which  are  Coloured.    Royal  Svo,  9^.  [Ready. 
VOL.  III.,  PART  III.     ORGANS    OF  THE  SENSES.     By  Professor 
SCHAFER.   Illustrated  by  178  Engravings.   Royal  Svo,  9^.  [Ready. 
Vol.  IIL,  Part  IV.    VISCERAL   ANATOMY.  [/n  preparaiion. 

RinHARDSON  THE  ASCLEPIAD.  A  Book  of  Original  Research  in 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  of  Medicine.  By  BENJAMIN  WARD 
RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Pubhshed  Quarterly,  price  2s.  6d.  Volumes 
for  18S4,  1S8S,  1S86,  18S7,  188S,  1S89,  1890,  1891,  1892  &  1893-  8vo,  price 
\2s.  6d.  each.   

SCHAFER.  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY:  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S., 
Todrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London ;  Editor  of  the 
Histological  Portion  of  Quain's  "Anatomy."  Illustrated  by  more  than  300 
Figures,  many  of  which  are  new.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Svo,  7^.  6d.    (Interleaved,  los.) 

SCHENK.  MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  For  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  especial  reference  to  Practical  Methods.  By  Dr.  S.  L. 
SCHENK,  Professor  (Extraordinary)  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  R.  DAWSON,  B  A 
M.D.,  Univ.  Dub.  ;  late  University  Travelling  Prizeman  in  Medicine,  ^^llh 
100  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.    Svo.  lo^.  net. 
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SMALE  AND  COLYER.    DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  TEETH,  including  Pathology  and  Treatment :  a  Manual  of  Practical 
Dentistry  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  MORTON  SMALE,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.,  L.D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Dean  of  the  School, 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  &c.  ;  and  J.  F.  COLYER,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Assistant 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  With  334  Illustrations. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  15^. 


SMITH   (H.   F.).    THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  MIDWIVES.  By 

HENRY  FLY  SMITH,  B.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.  Second  Edition. 
With  41  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 


STEEL.— J^(9/?A"5  by  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.Z.S., 

A.V.D.,  late  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Principal  of  Bombay  Veterinary 
College. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG;  being  a 
Manual  of  Canine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.    88  Illustrations.    8vo,  los.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  OX;  being  a 
Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.    2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.    8vo,  iSs. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SHEEP;  being 
a  Manual  of  Ovine  Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.    With  Coloured  Plate,  and  99  Woodcuts.    8vo,  12s. 

OUTLINES  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY;  a  Manual  for  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 


"STONEHENGE."    THE  DOG  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  "STONEHENGE."  With  84  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  Svo,  -js.  6d. 


THORNTON.    HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  JOHN  THORNTON, 

M.A.,  Author  of  "Elementary  Physiography,"  "Advanced  Physiography," 
&c.    With  267  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  Coloured.    Crown  Svo,  6^. 
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WALLER.    AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  AUGUSTUS  D.  WALLER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Si.  Mary's 
Hospital  Medical  School,  I.,onclon  ;  late  External  Examiner  at  the  Victorian 
University.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  305  Illustrations.    8vo,  iSs. 


WEICHSELBAUM.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL 
HISTOLOGY,  With  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Methods. 
By  Dr.  ANTON  WEICHSELBAUM,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Translated  by  W.  R.  DAWSON,  M.D.  (Dub.), 
Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  late 
Medical  Travelling  Prizeman  of  Dublin  University,  &c.  With  221  Figures, 
partly  in  Colours,  a  Chromo-lithographic  Plate,  and  7  Photographic  Plates. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 


WILKS  AND  MOXON.    LECTURES  ON  PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY.  By  SAMUEL  WILKS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician 
to,  and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Medicine  and  Pathology  at,  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
the  late  WALTER  MOXON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  some  time 
Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised.   By  SAMUEL  WILKS,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    Svo,  i8^. 


Y  0\J  ATT. —  IV0RJ<:S  by  WILLIAM  you  ATT. 

THE  HORSE.     Revised  and  Enlarged  by  W.  WATSON,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Woodcuts.    Svo,  7^.  dd. 

THE  DOG.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Woodcuts.    Svo,  6j. 


%nux'3\  S^bnttfic  Morks. 

ARNOTT.   THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  NEIL  ARNOTT,  M.D.  Edited  by  A.  BAIN, 
LL.D.  and  A.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo, 
1 2 J.  6</. 


BENNETT  AND   MURRAY.    A  HANDBOOK  OF  CRYP- 

TOGAMIC  BOTANY.  By  A.  W.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S., 
and  GEORGE  R.  MILNE  MURRAY,  F.L.S.  With  378  Illustrations. 
Svo,  ids. 
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CARNEGIE.    LAW  AND  THEORY  IN  CHEMISTRY:  A  COM- 

panion  Bookfor  Students.  By  DOUGLAS  CARNEGIE,  sometime  Scholar  and 
Demonstrator  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  bs. 


CLERKE.    THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS.    By  AGNES  M. 

CLERKE,  Author  of  "A  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century."    "With  6  Plates  and  Numerous  lUustrations.    8vo,  2IJ. 


CLODD.—  WORKS  by  EDWARD  CLODD,  Author  of"  The  Childhood 

of  the  World,"  b^c. 

THE   STORY   OF  CREATION.      a   Plain    Account   of  Evolution. 
With  77  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION  :  being  a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of 
"The  Story  of  Creation."    With  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo,  \s.  6d. 


CROOKES.    SELECT  METHODS  IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

(chiefly  Inorganic).  By  W.  CROOKES,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.,  Editor  of 
"The  Chemical  News."  Third  Edition,  re- written  and  enlarged.  Illus- 
trated with  67  Woodcuts.    8vo,  21s.  net. 


CULLEY.    A  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  CULLEY,  M.I.C.E.,  late  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the 
Post  Office.    With  135  Woodcuts  and  17  Plates,  8vo,  i6^. 


GANOT.        ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON  PHYSICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated 
and  edited  from  Ganot's  Elements  de  Physique  (with  the  Author's  sanction) 
by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  9  Coloured  Plates  and  ];,028  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  15^. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  GENERAL  READERS 
AND  YOUNG  PERSONS;  Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Formulae,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot's  Corns  de  Physique  (with  the  Author's  sanction)  bj' 
E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  Seventh  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  37 
pages  of  New  Matter,  7  Plates,  569  Woodcuts,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions. 
Crown  8vo,  7^^.  6d. 
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GOODEVE.— W^6>/?A'6-  by  T.  M.  GOOD  EVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 

Laiv ;  Professor  of  Mechanics  nt  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS.  New  Edition,  re-written  and 
enlarged.    With  253  Woodcuts  and  numerous  Examples.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM.  New  Edition,  re-written 
and  enlarged.    With  342  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MECHANICS  :  an  Elementary  Text-Book  for 
Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  With  138  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  and 
141-  Examples  taken  from  the  Science  Department  Examination  Papers,  with 
Answers.    Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

HELMHOLTZ— WORKS  by  HERMANN  L.  F.  HELMHOLTZ, 

M.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Be7-lin. 

ON  THE  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE  AS  A  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS  FOR  THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Second  English 
Edition  ;  with  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  a  new  Additional  Appendix, 
bringing  down  information  to  1885,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Musical  Students.  By  ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
&c.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  68  Figures 
engraved  on  Wood,  and  42  Passages  in  Musical  Notes.    Royal  8vo,  28^. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  With 
68  Woodcuts.    2  Vols,  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.  each. 


HERSCHEL.    OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.    By  Sir  JOHN  F. 

W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &c,.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Twelfth  Edition,  with  9  Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams.    8vo,  I2x. 


HUDSON   AND   GOSSE.    THE  ROTIFERA  OR  'WHEEL 

ANIMALCULES.'  By  C.  T.  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  and  P.  H.  GOSSE, 
F.R.S.  With  30  Coloured  and  4  Uncoloured  Plates.  In  6  Parts.  4to,  price 
\os.  6d.  each  ;  Supplement,  I2j.  6d.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  with 
Supplement,  4to,  4-f. 

*»*  The  Plates  in  the  Supplement  contain  figures  of  almost  all  the  Foreign 
Species,  as  well  as  of  the  British  Species,  that  have  been  discovered  since  the 
original  publication  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. 


KOLBE.  A  SHORT  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHE- 
MISTRY. By  Dr.  HERMANN  KOLBE,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  S.  HUM- 
PIDGE,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Abei7stwyth.  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
H,  Lloyd-Snape,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra 
and  66  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  8j-.  6d. 
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LADD— W^6'7?A'5       GEORGE  T.  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 

Yale  University. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  A 
TREATISE  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  NATURE  OF 
THE  MIND  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  EXPERI- 
MENTAL POINT  OF  VIEW.    With  1 13  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  21. •. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  EXPLANATORY:  A 
Treatise  of  the  Phenomena,  Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Life. 
8vo.    2 \s. 

OUTLINES    OF    PHYSIOLOGICAL    PSYCHOLOGY.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  lis. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  :  an  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology. 
Bvo,  i6j,   

LARDEN.     ELECTRICITY  FOR  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES.  With  numerous  Questions  and  Examples  with  Answers, 
and  214  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  W.  LARDEN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6j. 

LINDLEY  AND  MOORE.  THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY, 
OR  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM  :  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Edited  by  J.  LINDLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  MOORE,  F.L.S.  With 
20  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    2  Parts,  fcp.  8vo,  price  \2,s. 

LOUDON.     AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF  PLANTS.     By  j.  C. 

LOUDON.  Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  His- 
tory, Application  in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting 
all  the  plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Cor- 
rected by  i\Irs.  LOUDON.    8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  42J. 

MARTIN.     NAVIGATION  AND    NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

Compiled  by  Staff-Commander  W.  R.  MARTIN,  R.N.,  Instructor  in 
Surveying,  Navigation,  and  Compass  Adjustment ;  Lecturer  on  Meteorology 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Sanctioned  for  use  in  the  Royal 
Navy  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.    Royal  8vo,  \Zs, 

MENDELEEFF.    THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By 

D.  MENDELEEFF,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Translated  by  GEORGE  KAMENSKY,  A.R.S.M.  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Edited  by  A.  J.  GREENAWAY,  F.I.C., 
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Part  III.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  or  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon 
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472  Illustrations.  Text.  4to,  zis. 

LIGHT     SCIENCE  FOR 
LEISURE  HOURS ;   Familiar  ' 
Essays    on    Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c.   3  Vols, 
crown  8vo,  S-^-  each. 

THE  ORBS  AROUND  US  ;  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  and 
Planets,  Meteors,  and  Comets. 
With  Chart  and  Diagrams,  crown 
8vo,  5J-.  Cheap  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  3J.  6d. 
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OURS  ;  The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
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UNIVERSE  OF  STARS  ;  Pre- 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  With  33  Maps 
and  Woodcuts.    Fop.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY ;  with  Hints  for 
Young  Telescopists.  With  47 
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FIRST  STEPS  IN  GEOME- 
TRY :  a  Series  of  Hints  for  the 
Solution  of  Geometrical  Pro- 
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many  Examples.  Fcp.  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  CALCU- 
LUS :  indicating  from  the  Outset 
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Differentiation  and  Integration. 
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THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  SEA- 
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STRENGTH  AND  HAPPI- 
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STRENGTH:  How  to  get  Strong 
and  keep  Strong,  with  Chapters 
on  Rowing  and  Swimming,  Fat, 
Age,  and  the  Waist.  With  9  Il- 
lustrations.   Crown  Svo,  2s. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.  Crown  Svo,  Sj. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  y.  6(1. 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  OB- 
SERVATORY, TOMB,  AND 
TEMPLE.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  <,s. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN 
SCIENCE.  Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 


MYTHS  AND  MARVELS  OF 
ASTRONOMY.  Crown  Svo,  5^, 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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cussion of  the  Laws  of  Luck, 
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and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  boards, 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

NATURE  STUDIES..  By 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson, 
T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.  Crown  Svo,  55. 
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LEISURE  READINGS.  ByE. 
Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster, 
A.  C.  RUNYARD,  and  R.  A. 
Proctor.    Crown  Svo,  5J-. 


SLINGO  AND   BROOKER.    ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ARTISANS  AND  STUDENTS. 

(Embracing  those  branches  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus  issued  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  Technical  Institute.)  By  W.  SLINGO  and  A.  BROOKER.  With 
346  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 

SMITH.     GRAPHICS;  OR,  THE   ART   OF  CALCULATION 

BY  DRAWING  LINES,  applied  to  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Me- 
chanics and  Engineering,  including  the  Kinetics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery, 
and  the  Statics  of  Machines,  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  other  Engineering  Structures. 
By  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham. 

Part  I.  Text,  with  separate  Atlas  of  Plates— Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  Vector,  and  Locor  Addition,  Machine  Kinematics,  and  Statics 
of  Flat  and  Solid  Structures.    Svo,  15^. 


SORAUER.  A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  PLANTS.  For  the  Use  of  Gardeners,  or  for  Students  of  Horticulture 
and  of  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  PAUL  SORAU  ER,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
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by  F.  E.  WEISS,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.    With  33  Illustrations.    Svo,  9s.  net. 


THORPE.     A   DICTIONARY    OF   APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

By  T  E  THORPE,  B.Sc.  (Vict.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Treas.  C.S.,  Professor  of 
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